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I conress that I went to bed, after having received Sniggs’ account 
of Tom, and after having transmitted it inmy own language to Cuthbert, 
with an infinitely stronger hope of getting some tolerable rest than I 
had entertained for many previous nights. I had done what I felt to 
be my duty to a brother who, eccentric as he might be, had always 
shown me the greatest kindness, and of whose mutability of disposition 
towards me I might, even now, have formed the most groundless and 
unjustifiable anticipations; and, in so doing, had conquered a pride 
and prejudice which I ought probably never to have entertained in such 
a case, 

The moment my mind was a little relieved under these circumstances, 
my thoughts naturally directed themselves to an object which most 
especially claimed an undivided interest, but which the agitating events of 
the Jast few days had separated—I mean the state, condition, and pro- 
spects of my son and heir, What his inheritance might be it seemed 
somewhat difficult to calculate; but I thought, young as he was, 
that it was time to consult with Harriet as to the steps to be taken with 
regard to his baptism, and whether, if Tom should happily recover, I 
might venture to remind Cuthbert of his promise of standing god- 
father. | 

Nothing in the world, I am convinced, is more seriously or more con- 
stantly worrying than the possession of a very near relative with a very 
whimsical disposition. The moment I made my suggestion to Harriet, 
which I did dandling the dear little baby in my arms—only think—she 
instantly started the difficulty which existed in taking the first step: 
if we did not remind Cuthbert of the promise he had» made, he might 
take the trouble to be offended with us; and if we did jog his memory, 
the chances were a hundred to one that he would be in as great a 
passion as he could muster because we bored him on the subject. ‘Then 
there was to be another godfather and a godmother ; now we thought 


over one or two eligible men for Cuthbert’s brother-sponsor, in case he’ 
stood; but then we dare not whisper our wishes to any one of them: 


until we had taken counsel from the nabob: and, as for a godmother, \' 


we did not know where to turn for one. The Nubleys were away, and 


had let their house to a sporting gentleman, with three or four ques-. 


- 


tionable nieces, or cousins, or sisters, or something of that sort; so that / 


neither Mr. Nubley on the one hand, nor Mrs. Nubley on the other, 
were available. Mrs. Wells might perhaps” officiate ; but then—in 
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short, all seemed to depend upon Cuthbert’s fiat, and Cuthbert and his 
fiat depended on Tom’s recovery. 

As far as this very important event went, it was my good fortune to 
receive a favourable account soon after ten o’clock: things looked better, 
and Sniggs had hopes, which, however, were tempered conditionally, 
“if’’ so and so happened in the course of the day, and “if” so and so 
did not ha in the night,“ we might anticipate a favourable result ;” 
which, if I had not felt sanguinely, and had been by any means jocosely 
inclined, I should have construed into a sort of sage declaration on the 
part of Sniggs that, under all circumstances, it was his opinion that if 
poor Tom did not die, he would recover. 

Nevertheless there was hope—and a brighter hope than had beamed 
a day before; and, as Sniggs was good enough to inform me in a 
postscript, that he would be at Ashmead as usual at one—an hour 
at which he was as certain to appear as Monk Lewis's popular ghost 
was to exhibit itself in its immediate opposite in the twenty-four hours, 
I felt convinced that he was in his own mind satisfied of the chances, at 
least, in the young uncouth patient’s favour. 

Having talked placidly with Harriet, played my child into a squalling 
fit, and received a sort of reproachful look from the nurse for having 
jumped it about at much too violent a rate for its age and size—for I had 
not much notion then of the relative strength of materials, I proceeded 
to strengthen my outward man with breakfast; at which period the 
ae arrives, and which, by an admirable contrivance of the General 

ost Office, under the actual, though not nominal guidance of one 
of the worthiest of men and most efficient public officers that ever 
lived, does me the favour to bring to my hand my London and my 
cross-country letters all at once, “ simultaneously,” as poor Nubley 
would have muttered while picking his dear old chin, so that my news 
flowed in from all quarters, if I had any to receive from more than one. 

My bag arrived—was deposited, unlocked—one letter from London 
about furniture—one from Winchester about books—one from Bath, about 
what, I wonder ?—a strange hand, evidently a woman’s, a long, delicate, 
nearly unintelligible scraw!—a seal I know not—who can this be >—Bath 
—not Cuthbert? Yes, thought I, it is from my dear indolent Indian, 
who, in the plenitude of his laziness, has got some one of his fair friends 
at Montpelier to scrawl it for him; and then I thought I recognised 
the extremely pretty unintelligibility of Kate’s calligraphy—that, of 
course, I opened first, for furniture and books, although on their road, 
could not very rapidly follow their avant couriers :—crack went the seal 
—flap went the paper, and I saw— 

“ Montpelier, Bath. 

* Dear Mr. Gurney—Your good, kind, but terribly lazy brother has 
me to be his amanuensis; and when a request, even were its 
fulfilment troublesome in any eminent degree, is made by so amiable 
and so universally beloved a person as he is, it is wholly beyond the 
power of ordinary humanity to resist or refuse—in order to make some 
particular inquiries concerning the state of health of the dear, interest- 
ing Thomas, to whom we are all devotedly attached :—nothing indeed, 
my dear Mr. Gurney, contributes more essentially to the maintenance 
of the sentiments of high rd and fervent esteem which my bosom 
cherishes for your amiable brother than the generous and paternal 
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anxiety with which he regards the every thought and action of the dear 
children, who are rendered invaluable to him by the memory of their 
departed mother, than whom—from all I hear, not only from him but 
from other individuals who had the honour and happiness of being 
favoured, not only with her mere ordinary acquaintance, but with friend- 
ship which may be considered really intimate and confidential—was, if 
ever there was what is colloquially called an angel upon earth, one of 
them in every acceptation of that very comprehensive phraseology. 

“His anxiety—dear, kind-hearted man—is naturally increased in 
a ten-fold degree by the knowledge that circumstances render it impos- 
sible for you or your dear Harriet to afford poor Thomas any personal 
attention, and that he is consigned to the care of the professional gen- 
tleman who attends you: he is, however, confident that every care and 
attention will be used with respect to his comforts, and his diet, and the 
gratification of all his little wishes, as far as may be consistent with 
the cooling regimen so essentially necessary in a case like his; and he 
desires me to say that you may, at any seasonable opportunity, insinuate 
in the manner you may consider most effective, without violating any of 
the delicacies and decorums of society, to which professional gentlemen 
are so sensitively alive, that the recovery of Master Falwasser will be 
an event likely to prove, in every way, advantageous to Mr. Sniggs.’* 

Here I laid down the letter for one minute or so, in order to think of 
what had passed during the last few weeks. Here was Mrs. Brandy- 
ball writing to me—the amanuensis of my brother—a stranger—an 
alien—dictating, in his name, to me, what to do and how to act—antici- 
pating a carefulness and watchfulness on the part of Sniggs, which un- 
fortunately had not existed, and promising him a reward for services 
which reminded me of the last line of a newspaper advertisement from a 
man who proposed to doctor smoky chimneys, which ran thus—“* No 
cure no pay.” I paused—thought—put some sugar in my cup— 
ate a bit of toast—sipped my tea—and having indulged myself in an 
audible “ Well!” proceeded to read on. 

* Of one thing I am quite sure—at least so far as it is permitted to 
human fallibility to be certain of anything—that if dear Thomas were 
to fall a sacrifice to the dreadful disorder of which he has been visited, it 
would be productive of the most serious consequences to his sensitively 
dear and never-to-be-sufficiently-understood or appreciated father-in- 
law. As for my own personal feelings upon the subject, assure yourself, 
my dear Mr. Gurney, they are Pe interested in the result, indepen- 
dently of every other consideration, upon your account and that of 
your dear Harriet.” 

** Deuce take the woman !” said I, throwing down the letter ; “ what 
in the name of impudence and ignorance does she mean by calling my 
wife Harriet ?—who wants her solicitude ?—who cares for her being in- 
terested? Well!” And up I took the scrawl again. | 

“ Poor dear Kate, whose intuitive perception of things in general is 
so remarkable, has satisfied his mind that the infection was derived from 
the maid-servant in your establishment, who was generally supposed to 
have been infected by dear Thomas; and dear Jane, who although not 
so highly gifted by nature as her elder sister, possesses an extraordina 
share of observation and discrimination, considering her apparent diffi- 
dence and her actual juvenility, corroborates the opinion of her elder 
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sister, by stating in the most unequivocal manner that Evans—I think 
the domestic’s patronymic is Evans—told her that she felt seriously in- 
disposed at least three days before dear Thomas experienced any incon- 
venience.” 

“ The devil take the woman !”” said J, adding a brief prayer for for- 
giveness; “dear Kate says this—and dear Jane says that—and dear 
Thomas—dear ——I will not swear, but this is really too much—to be 
lectured by this Gorgon—to have an elder brother’s authority delegated 
to a Catamaran like this! Well !—let us see—by and by | suppose I 
shall be charged with a design upon dear Thomas’s life, and Daly’s 
joke played off in earnest.” 

* All these contending circumstances prey upon your dear brother 
exceedingly, and I must candidly admit that I am confident I run no 
risk of hazarding your displeasure by a candid expression of my genuine 
sentiments, that his feelings have been a little exacerbated by the 
omission on your part to make him acquainted with the progress of the 
interesting invalid.” 

“ Why, how could I?” exclaimed I to myself. “ Where the deuce 
was | to write to? By but no, I won’t—TI'll keep my temper— 
that is, if Ican. I'll read the infernal thing through. Oh, my poor, 
poor brother! To think—to fancy—to believe. Well !—let’s see.” 

“| merely venture to insinuate what I think, and to impress upon you 
the necessity of communicating with him, lest at any future period I 
might be supposed not to have apprised you of the real state of his 
feelings.” 

“ This is too plain,” said IT, again throwing down the epistle, and 
again sipping my tea, which I could however hardly swallow for agita- 
tion—* * a future period!’ Oh, she looks forward—some ulterior object 
—to some time when she may be reproached with hypocrisy and ma- 
neeuvring. If Harriet were but well—but then she is not—if she 
were, we would go to Bath. But why ?—then Tom—Well!” 

“ And especially as I repeat that a fatal termination to the dear boy’s 
illness would produce the most serious effects upon his mind and con- 
stitution.” 

* Considerate creature !” said I. 

** Your brother desires me to tell you that he forgot to say, till Hutton 
reminded him, that he has paid Binfill, the wine-merchant, up to the 
first of January, and that he thinks his Madeira dear and not good, and 
wishes you not to order any more wine of any sort of him.” 

This paragraph completed, as I then thought, my misery. Here was 
a person—a few weeks since an utter stranger to any of us—not only 
acting secretary between one brother and another, but entering into 
our domestic discussions as if she were one of the family; besides, what 
a topic to touch upon, to inform Mrs. Brandyball that the wine she ad- 
mired and patronised so liberally at Ashmead was not mine, but Cuth- 
bert’s; and at the same time, and through the same mediym, to convey 
a prohibitory command as to my ordering any more! But even this was 
not the climax, which, in fact, I was very near not reaching, so utterly 
upset and beaten was I by what I had already read. However, the 
bitter draught was destined to be drained to the dregs, and everybody 
knows they generally prove the bitterest portion of the whole. I there- 
fore continued— 
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* Aware as you are of your excellent brother’s constitutional in- 
activity, and the listlessness of his mind, you will scarcely give 
credence, even with your natural tendency to admit their influ- 
ence over all his mundane transactions, to the fact—that it was 
not until not only dear Kate and dear Jane, and dear Kate and dear 
Jane’s maid, Hutton, his own man, and myself, had also agreed upon 
the point, that he could satisfy himself whether your dear Harriet’s baby 
was a boy oragirl. He had somehow confused in his mind the fact and 
the details ; and I do assure you—probably his thoughts were pre-occu- 
pied by his solicitude concerning poor Thomas—it was not until he 
found us unanimous that we induced him to fatigue his memory so far 
as to recall a conversation which he had with you, and which he re- 
peated afterwards to me, when we were alone, upon the subject. What 
a remarkable instance of evaporative intellectuality !” 

This crowned all: * evaporative Tom-foolery !” said I, The idea that 
the main and leading incident of my life—the birth of my son and heir, 
of his nephew and intended godson, should have been totally forgotten, 
or if not forgotten, so thoroughly jumbled up in his brain during an 
absence of a few days, as to leave him in a sort of waking dream, from 
which it required the united efforts of the family to awaken him. 

The conclusion of the odious letter was made up of some fulsome 
compliments in the same high-flown language as characterised the rest 
of it; and having finished it, I threw it from me with a sort of shudder- 
ing disgust, which would have chilled me if the heat of anger had not 
counteracted its effects. 

** So then,” said I, aloud, I verily believe, “‘ my poor brother is really 
caught; dragged from me, and manacled in a distant part of the coun- 
try: his fetters, to be sure, are covered with roses—full-blown damask 
roses, it must be admitted. But there he is, as undeniably lost to me 
as if he had never existed. Had Gulliver been constituted as 
Cuthbert was, when he was hampered by the pegs and packthread of 
the Lilliputians, there: he would have lain until they had demolished 
him at their leisure ; the effort to raise himself upon one hand or make 
one half turn of his body, by which he could have extricated himself in 
a moment, would have been an effort too mighty for indolence so over- 
powering as his, and thus he would have perished. I saw no chance 
of extrication. Mrs. Brandyball, spider like, had gotten him into her 
web, and was clearly besliming him every moment with compliments 
and attentions which would be sure to make him her own, and, Arachne 
like, when she had rendered him totally helpless she would put him by 
in store to marry, in all probability, when the before-spoken-of Easter 
holidays arrived. Well, and what then? Was it by any fault of mine 
that this had occurred? Had I anything to reproach myself with? 
What sin of omission or commission had I been guilty of which ought, 
in any reasonable case, to have produced such results? I asked myself 
the question over and over agaiu, and received from myself the same 

answers every time. I searched every corner of my mind in vain for 
one little morsel of just self-condemnation, but none could I find, and 
at last I worked myself up into a feeling not altogether fraternal, and 
wound up my soliloquy with—Why, then, let him go to the———I won’t 
write what I said—his own way. | 

This came out impromptu, and I declare free from all selfishness of 
feeling ; but a moment’s reflection brought to my view the startling fact 
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that if Cuthbert went, wherever it might be, in one direction, I must 
infallibly go thither in another. He was, as I have often recorded, and 
oftener felt, the “ prop that did sustain my house,” and what was to 
happen if I treated this letter and its writer with the scorn they seemed 
to me so richly to merit? I should only seal my destiny, and inflict a 
wound which T was well assured no time nor circumstance could heal. 

Speaking of a choice of difficulties, Swift asks, “‘ Supposing the body 
of the earth were a great mass or ball of the finest sand, and that a 
single grain or particle of this sand should be annihilated every thousand 
years. Supposing that you had it in your choice to be happy all the 
while this prodigious mass of sand was consuming by this slow method 
until there was not a grain of it left, on condition that you were to be 
miserable ever after ; or supposing that you might be happy ever after, 
on condition you would be miserable until the whole mass of sand were 
thus annihilated at the rate of one sand in a thousand years; which of 
these two cases would you make your choice ?” 

This question seemed particularly apposite and applicable to my case 
—Should I pocket all the affronts I had received, and continue dreaming 
on during poor Cuthbert’s life, in a sort of negative hope of his ultimate 
return toa just, fraternal, and equitable feeling towards me, and his 
consequent fulfilment of all the promises he had made, and the realiza- 
tion of all the expectations he had raised, or at once exhibit what nobody 
could deny would be a just resentment at his abandonment of me in 
favour of aliens to our blood in the first instance, and in the last of a 
verfect stranger, and, by thus giving way to my natural feelings, now 
decide my fate as related to the future expression of his sentiments and 
the consequent disposition of his property ? 

If! had been alone—single in the world as Cuthbert found me when 
we so strangely met at Gosport—I know how I should have settled the 
affair. I should have got rid of the difficulty much after the Hibernian 
manner in which Alexander untied the Gordian knot by cutting it: but 
the case was now different; I was a husband and a father, and should 
not have ventured to marry, as he knew, had he not placed me in a 
position which entitled me to ask and receive such a blessing as a wife 
like Harriet. 

Yet Harriet would have married me for myself alone,—nay, she had 
proved her sincerity upon that point by subjecting herself to trials and 
difficulties with a devotion, and even heroism, not to be expected from 
one so young and so little knowing in the wide world’s w ays. What 
had been the expression of. her sentiments upon this very subject a day 
or two before? I had anticipated what would happen, had touched 
upon it—exactly what might have been calculated upon—and then, 
after all, as she said, we could be happy in a smaller house, with a 
smaller ‘establishment, to be supported on a smaller income. Well, 
then, why not at once fire the train, return no answer to Mrs. Brandy- 
ball’s fine, figurative, free-and- -easy rigmarole, but write direct to my 
brother a letter of remonstrance, of reproach even, and endeavour, if 
possible, to rouse him to a sense of his own situation and of mine. 

Of course I did not hastily put any scheme of this sort into execu- 
tion, for—which, indeed, was one of the most painful parts of the busi- 
ness—lI felt it absolutely necessary to consult Harriet, although confident 
of her acquiescence. Fuller says, “ A good wife sets up a sail according 
to the keel of her husband’s estate ;” and I was certain that in all she 
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had said upon the last occasion I took of mentioning my suspicions of 
Cuthbert’s defection, she was as sincere and true as I had ever found 
her in all other matters; but it grieved me to be obliged to trouble her 
so far as even to grant her acquiescence. Nevertheless, that was my 
course, and I resolved to hold a council with her so soon as any intelli- 
gence arrived from Sniggs with regard to the boy, the nature of which 
might greatly influence our decision, inasmuch as if the result were 
fatal, I still adhered to my determination of going to Bath. 

It turned out, however, that for the present that resolution was not to 
be put in practice, for my bulletin announced that Tom, although not 
better than he was last night, was not worse, the fever had not more 
abated, and that in fact he was much the same. As this information 
portended no sudden catastrophe, it became the more necessary that I 
should decide upon the line | meant to adopt with regard to Mrs. 
Brandyball’s dispatch, which must be either answered somehow, cr not 
answered at all, by return of post. I therefore rang for Foxcroft, in 
order to ascertain when I might present myself up-stairs to commu- 
nicate with my better half upon the subject now nearest my heart. 

The faithful handmaid, who seemed, from a sort of feminine regard 
for my gander-like condition, and a respect, as I thought, for my pa- 
ternal character, most amiably attentive to all my little wants and wishes 
during Harriet’s temporary absence from our domestic circle, informed 
me that I might be received forthwith, for that her mistress was sitting 
up, and expecting me. This sounded like music in my ears; this first 
marked step in the progress towards her restoration to society, to her 
return to those familiar scenes which her presence cheered and enlight- 
ened, was a set-off to all the mortifications I had just experienced, and 
I bounded up stairs as if I had gained some new and important object, 
and beheld with a pleasure I cannot attempt to describe, the beloved of 
my heart ensconced in a huge armed chair, looking as calm, as pale, and 
as placid as “ Patience on a monument.” ‘That she smiled at grief, per- 
sonified by her much-disturbed husband, was no small addition to my 
gratification ; and the gentle kiss she bestowed upon me was of more 
value to me at the moment than the accolade of a Sovereign to an 
expectant courtier. 

The slight flush which coloured her fair cheek after this “ chaste 
salute’? gave new beauties to her countenance, and brought her back 
to my view, just as she looked in other days, and when I little 
thought she ever would be mine, as we strolled in the rectorial shrub- 
beries. A thousand recollections filled my mind, and I felt so happy 
that I dreaded to dissipate the bright vision by referring to the “order of 
the day,” and beginning to discuss the business for her opinion upon 
which I had bodght her. 

It was absolutely necessary that something should be decided upon ; 
and I wished to obtain her judgment upon Mrs. Brandyball’s letter and 
its contents, free and unbiassed by any thing I might say or suggest ; 
and therefore having prepared her for “ bad news,” in order that she 
might be rather agreeably surprised than not when she had perused it, I 
placed the epistle before her, and begged her calmly and quietly to read 
it through, while I proceeded to gaze upon my yet unchristianised boy, 
who lay sleeping in a swinging cot by the side of the maternal bed— 
and I had just fallen into a kind of reverie, in which my mind was 
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filled by a thousand conflicting thoughts and anticipations as to oe 
destiny of the unconscious innocent before me, when the gentle ta 
Foxcroft at the door produced the gentle “‘ Come in” of her 
mistress. 

“If you please, Sir,” said the damsel, “Mr. Kittington is in the 
breakfast-room, and wishes to speak to you.” 

** Who ?” said I. 

“ The dancing-master, Sir,”’ said Foxcroft. 

“* T dare say,”’ said Harriet, “ Cuthbert never recollected to have him 
paid.” 

“Most likely,”’ said I. ‘* Say I will be down directly.” 

Foxcroft retired, smilingly, as was her wont. 

* Well,” said Harriet, “TI never read such a letter as this.” 

“ How far have you read ?” said I. 

“ To where she attributes Tom’s disorder to our servants,”’ said Har- 
riet, “and blames you for not writing to Cuthbert, when you did not 
know how to direct a letter to him.” 

“Ah,” said I, “ that’s nothing to what you will come to presently. 
All I beg of you is, to keep your temper, Harriet-—don’t be in a passion 
—treat it as I do, and all will be well. I don’t wish to influence your 
judgment, dear, but I have made up my mind. I suppose my Terpsi- 
chorean visiter will not keep me long. I shall be back directly—then 
give me your opinion;” saying which, I repeated the gentle kiss with 
which the council had opened, and proceeded to the breakfast-room, 
where I found Foxcroft kindly explaining to Mr. Kittington the peculiar 
beauty of what she cailed a “ lovely gereenum,” which stood just 
inside the conservatory, which opened into the apartment. 

Mr. Kittington appeared a little embarrassed at my appearance, as did 
Miss Foxcroft ; but ladies or ladies’ maids have always a command over 
themselves, and an aptitude for getting out of scrapes witha presence of 
mind most wonderful. The pump-shod professor coloured up “ ruddier 
than the cherry,” and looked more like a fool than usual ; but ae 
without moving a muscle of her countenance, no sooner saw me ap- 
proach, than she let go the flower, upon which she was sapere 
lecturing, and said, as if she had been told to wait till I arrived, “ mare 
ts my master, Sir.” 

They say that “they who live in glass houses should not throw 
stones.”” There are two or three other things which people so circum- 
stanced should not do; not that I mean to infer that lecturing upon 

“‘gereenums ”’ is one of them. Foxcroft however waggled her pretty 
little fantailed figure out of the room, and left Mr. Kittington and 
myself téte-d-téle. 

“ T beg your pardon, Sir,”’ said Kittington ; “ but I really am ashamed 
to trouble you—I ” Here he faltered, and looked silly again ; 
“but I 

** Pray don’t mention it,” said I: ‘* I think I can almost guess—”’ 

“ Indeed, Sir,” said the dancing-master, “I assure you I would not 
have intruded upon you, but——” 

I heard by anticipation the well-known sequel—“ I have a very large 
amount to make up next week.” 

* But the circumstances are very peculiar.”’ 

Here he paused again. 
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** Pray don’t apologise,” said I, encouragingly ; “my brother, Mr, 
Cuthbert Gurney, is so thoughtless and indolent, that these things are 
frequently occurring.’’ 

*“* Are you aware, Sir,’’ said Kittington, “ of the—— 

** Oh, I know, of course,” replied I; “ there is no necessity for any 
delicacy between us, Mr. Kittington; my brother naturally expected 
to hear from you after your great attention to Kate, and the others; but 
have you got it about you ?” 

“ Yes, Sir,’’ said Kittington, ‘I have brought it with me. Indeed, 
I had no other object in calling here; but I could not have imagined 
that you were aware of the existence of anything of the kind.” 

“ Why, I guessed as much,” said I; “but it is of no sort of con- 
sequence.” 

** Indeed ! Sir,” said Kittington. 

“There can be no objection, 1 am sure,” said I. “ I will under- 
tuke to settle it without any reference to my brother, who, as I have 
already said, is too indolent to take much trouble about anything.” 

“* Thatis very surprising, Sir !’’ said Kittington ; “I think you must 
be mistaken.” 

** No, no,” said I, smiling, “the same thing has happened often 
before.”? 

Kittington here appeared somewhat astounded, and wishing to relieve 
him from an embarrassment which seemed to me to be more particular 
than the occasion required, I begged him to hand me the “ document,” 
as I facetiously called his “ bill,”’ not liking the word, either as applied 
to myself or to anybody in the shape of a gentleman to whom I had to 
pay money. 

‘* How far I should be justified in doing so, Sir,’ said Kittington, “I 
really do not know—my position is a ery delicate one—and—really I 
am so overcome by the difficulty in which I am placed, or rather, 
in which I have placed myself, that I am scarcely able to proceed.” 

** I never saw,” said I, “so much delicacy on such a point. What 
scruples can you have in accepting what you must feel yourself justly 
to have acquired, and most richly to deserve? I am sure the way my 
niece Kitty has spoken to us of your attention and kindness fully jus- 
tifies you in preferring your claims ; so let us to business.”’ 

*“* My dear Sir,”’ said Kittington, “the manner in which you meet 
this subject is to me most surprising, and confounds me more than all 
the rest. I merely attended Miss Falwasser and her sister, profession- 
ally—and—I—had no conception—she so extremely young—and—the 
fact is—I—really—I thought I was doing my duty in mentioning the 
fact—hecause I had no idea that you were aware—in truth I—difference 
of rank and position—and—besides, Sir, putting aside anything else, I 
—it is imperative I should mention that I am actually engaged to be 
married.” 

“ Well, my dear Sir,”’ said I, “I am very glad to hear it, and sin- 
cerely wish you joy; but I tell you again, there needs no such explana- 
tion. What your marrying has to do with a trifle like this, a matter, no 
doubt, of everyday occurrence with gentlemen of your profession——”’ 

“ My dear Sir,” said Kittington, turning alternately pale and red, 
“indeed, indeed, it is no such thing; such matters do now and then 
happen ; and waltzing, 1 confess between ourselves, is rather—it is a 
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little conducive—but this, I assure you, I do not consider this by any 
means a trifling affair.” 

“ Why,” said I, getting rather out of patience with the mock-modesty 
of my companion, “ what does it amount to, after all ?” 

“ Why, Sir,” said Kittington, “ although when I took the liberty of 
sending in my name, my intention was, as in duty bound, that is, ac- 
cording to my own feelings, to have shown you the note: but as it is, 
it involves a compromise—and—”’ 

** Oh,”’ said I, “I want no compromise.” 

“ No, Sir,” said Kittington ; “but I mean Miss Katharine Falwasser 
may——”’ 

x She!” exclaimed 1; “ no, no, she wants no compromise, you may 
rely upon it; you have only to ask and have ; there isn’t a more liberal- 
hearted child in the world, whatever other faults she may possess.”’ 

“ Child !”? said Kittington ; ‘there you have used the very word—I 
said the difference of age between her, and——” 

“ And Jane,” interrupted 1; “ah, there's a difference of age, but of 
course Jane would not interfere in such a matter as this.” 

“ Oh, no,” said Kittington, “I must do Miss Falwasser the justice 
to say, that she distinctly asserts that Miss Jane is totally ignorant of 
her sister’s steps. 

“ Ah,” said I, “ that’s a pity, as they learned together; but Jane is 
not nearly so forward in anything as Kate.” 

** No, no,” said Kittington, “ very different characters; but I really 
could not have imagined that you could have been aware of the circum- 
stances, else, as IT have just said, I should not have felt it necessary to 
call here, but have sent direct to Miss Falwasser herself.” 

“ That’s perfectly useless,” said I; “don’t worry yourself for a 
moment; I appreciate your delicacy, and if you will let me see the do- 
cument as I call it, I think the settlement will be the affair of a few 
minutes.”’ 

* Well, Sir,” said Kittington, “I have taken my line; I have been 
very much surprised at what has passed between us ; I may be censured 
and laughed at by Miss Falwasser: it struck me I had only one course 
to pursue, and, having adopted that course, can have no hesitation in 
fulfilling my original intentions with a positive assurance that no human 
being, except ourselves, shall ever hear one syllable of the affair.” 

This speech, delivered with a degree of seriousness and earnestness 
for which I certainly was not prepared, and which the delivery of a 
dancing-master’s bill for teaching did not appear to me to require, was 
terminated by his handing me a glossy musk-smelling note, of delicate 
dimensions, which he drew from an envelope which he held in his hand. 

I thought him somewhat of a dandy before, but when I saw this 
odoriferous morsel make its way to the light, I set him down as the 
most consummate blockhead I ever had met with. Having handed me 
the “ document,” he threw himself into an armed chair with a “ flump”’ 
very inconsistent with his usual manner of proceeding at Ashmead, 
and fixed his eyes upon me with an expression of interest and curiosity, 
which struck me as very remarkable. I opened the “ bill” and read :— 


“T have struggled with my feelins ever since we parted; but I 
canot conqur them, You must have seen how intersting I have thought 
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you for some time past. I never was happy but the days you were 
combing, and even Jane said I was in love with you—you must know 
the same. I am very young, but older than [ look for—I am, I know, 
near sixteen; for | heard my governess say that my mamma made us 
all two years younger than we really are, in order, poor dear thing, to 
seem younger herself. Jane does not know of this letter; but I have 
persuaded pappy that nobody can teach us to dance like you, and he is 
quite ready you should. If you would make believe you were coming 
to settle at Bath, you might come and call, and I know dear Mrs, 
Brandyball would have you here; and then, dear Henry—you see I know 
your dear name—I am sure pappy would not mind our being married, 
or if he did, we might helope, and when we came back after it was 
over he would forgive us in a minute. 

“Do, do come, dear Henry, and then we can walk out while pappy 
is playing chess; and I can make Jane stay with him—do not be cross 
with me for this; and if you answer me, direct to me under cover to 
Mrs. Brandyball, and then I shall get it safe—and do send me a lock 
of your hair—I do love red hair so—and say you will come. Ido 
nothing but play ‘ The Opera Hat’ and ‘ Molly put the Kettle on,’ the 
last two tunes we danced to. They have a stupid dancing-mistress at 
Montpelier. I never dance now—and never shall—never will—no, 
nor sleep either till you come. Do come, do, dear Henry, 

“ Yours affectionately, 
** You can guess who, 

**P.S. I shall have a hundred thousand pounds when pappy dies.” 


“ Mr. Kittington,” said I, throwing down this precious epistle, “ I have 
a thousand apologies tomake to you. I had, of course, no conception of 
an event like this, and, of course, could not appreciate either the honour- 
able course you have adopted, or the agitation under which, as it 
appeared to me, you were unnecessarily labouring; it is needless, of 
course, for me to say that I am totally unacquainted with anything con- 
cerning the proceedings of this extraordinary girl, and confined my 
speculations to some habitual neglect of my brother in not settling your 
account for tuition; but this is a blow which I was not prepared for, 
and yet ty 

“The blow, Sir,” said Kittington, modestly but firmly, as if con- 
scious of the rectitude of his conduct at the sacrifice of some éc/at, “ is, 
I trust, avoided. Of course I shall return no answer to the young lady’s 
letter, however flattering her youthful admiration may be; I resign it 
to you, and with it, all pretensions to any further consideration from her. 
I will now admit to you that I am under no matrimonial engagement ; 
but that when I found you, as I imagined, lending yourself to an 
arrangement so entirely unsuitable in all its points and bearings, I 
ventured to put a conclusive negative upon it by what perhaps you will 
admit to have been a justifiable exaggeration. I am aware that there 
is something ludicrous associated in society with the exercise of my pro- 
fession ; but I trust that the adoption of that profession from necessity 
rather than choice, for the support of an aged mother and unmarried 
sister, the widow and daughter of a gentleman, whose indulgence to 
his spoiled and helpless son left him no means of a livelihood but by 
the exercise of the only calling for which he was qualified, has not stifled 
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the feelings of honour which that indulgent father did not fail to implant 
in his heart. Sir, I am deeply affected by what has occurred. I need not 
say that no syllable of this reill be breathed by me; exonerate me only 
from having in any way induced this unfortunate sentiment on the part of 
the young ‘dy which, in the course of six months, will fade away and 
take some brighter hue. If you think I have acted justly, I am satisfied.” 

“Sir,” said I, much moved by his manner and evident sincerity, 
“vou have acted up to the character which you have inherited. Permit 
me to offer you my hand, and to assure you how sincerely I am—as we 
all must be—indebted to you for what you have done.” 

“Aware,” said Kittington, “ of the feelings which this disclosure 
must naturally have excited in your breast, I will no longer intrude— 
I leave the letter with you, and e 

“Nay,” said I, “stay; take some luncheon—let me beg of you to 
stay.” 

“No, ”’ said Kittington, “ I must not stay—I have pupils to attend at 
one ; and you may judge, Mr. Gurney, what the trials of a man, pro- 
fessing any of the lighter arts, must be, when you know that I have to 
devote the next two hours to teaching children to dance, while the 
mother, of whom I have just spoken to you, is lying on a bed of sick- 
ness and, I fear, of death. My heart, however, will be lighter for what 
I have done this day; and, although the thoughtless Miss Falwasser 
may laugh at or despise me, I never shall regret the just course I have 
adopted. 6 

I could make no reply. I shook hands with him cordially, and re- 
solved—no matter what. I rang the bell, and he left me—and left 
me with a new difficulty upon my hands, and one which appeared to 
me to be insurmountable. It was a web so complex, so intertwined, 
and interlaced, that I could not imagine what was to be done. It was 

clear Mrs. Brandyball had lent herself to a scheme which she hoped 
would detach Cuthbert’s greatest favourite from him eternally. ‘The 
letter was to be directed under cover to her. If, therefore, I “made a 
confidence with that hateful woman, she would instantly betray me to 
Kate. If I condescended to enter upon the subject with Kate herself, 
which really, considering her age, either computed or ascertained, I 
could not bring myself to do, she would at once fall into a fit of rage 
against the dastardly dancing- -master, who in so base and cowardly a 
manner had boasted of her affections at the moment of rejecting them ; 

and if I approached Cuthbert himself, the very idea of charging his 
beloved daughter, as he called her, poor fellow! with such an attack, 
would have toppled me down instantaneously from the slippery ledge of 
his favour on which I so equivocally stood at present. 

I half wished that Kittington had not been so honourable, and that he 
had run away with the girl: that would have opened Cuthbert’s eyes, 
and then, perhaps, we could have fixed the confederacy upon Mrs. 
Brandyball, and so have blown up (as poor Tom would liked to have 
done) the whole faction, But this was selfish. Kittington had be- 
haved admirably : no fault could be found with him: but only conceive 
what an addition to all the difficulties with which the answer to the 
letter left for Harriet’s perusal this incident was! It must be noticed. 
It could not die away. Kate would not rest content without some sort 
of acknowledgment of her address to her “* golden-haired preceptor.” 
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There was one striking characteristic in her billet-doux which ren- 
dered the girl less amiable than anything else; the love part of the 
affair was not in my mind the worst; the feeling which I hated 
throughout the whole appeal was the total carelessness and callousness 
with regard to everything but self, which pervaded every line. As 
for her affectionate pappy, he was only spoken of as being easily de- 
ceived, easily imposed upon, and to leave her a fortune at his death. 
Her sister Jane was only noticed as being fixed as a substitute at the 
chess-table while she and her lover were out walking; and as for her 
dying brother, not one syllable was bestowed on him, although the letter 
was going to the place where he lay on a bed of sickness. I can forgive 
excess of passion, I can pardon errors of the heart—but cold, osleite 
ing selfishness I cannot endure, and selfishness in a girl of fifteen or 
even seventeen is so unnatural a vice that it is doubly hateful. 

Well, upstairs I went, with my head whirling, and determined not, in 
the firat instance, to mention what had occurred ; for, in fact, I was so 
little resolved how to act, that I held it prudent to keep this little 
episode in our family history a secret at present even from Harriet, 

Contrasted with the scene just ended below was that which I beheld 
on entering my wife’s room above. I had never beheld her angry 
before ; but angry she was ; and having been left by herself during my 
interview with Kittington to brood over her anger, was really quite 
animated. It was, however, of the gentlest nature of rage, and in 
its highest paroxysms never rose to fever heat. Woman-like, however, 
she disdained the idea of any longer affecting civility or even toleration 
as regarded Mrs. Brandyball, or of submitting for any ulterior consi- 
deration to her imperious sway. The reference to matters of our 
domestic economy, which were so strictly confidential, seemed to irritate 
my poor love more than anything, and the dictation about the wine and 
the wine-merchant, “ so insolent!” “soimpertinent!”’? ‘“ What business 
could Cuthbert have to tell her?” “* As for his not recollecting whether 
my baby was a boy or a girl, I am glad of it,” said Harriet. “ He— 
though he is your brother—should not be its godfather, if it never had 
a godfather.”’ 

““ Mercy on us, Harriet!” said I, laughing at the earnestness of her 
half-whispered rage: “* why, where have you cherished all this volcanic 
fire which you are pouring out upon poor Cuthbert ?” 

** Poor Cuthbert!’ said Harriet: “ I wish, my dear Gilbert, he had 
been poor Cuthbert—we should then have been humbler, and happier, 
and independent.” 

** Never mind, my dear girl,” said I; ‘* recollect we can always fall 
back upon that— 

‘ With thee conversing I forget all time. 
All seasons, and their change—all please alike.’ 
I care as little or less than you for what are called the world’s luxuries ; 
but I do care for a brother’s love. I lament the loss of that, and I 
think I ought to make a struggle to regain it.” 

“ Why should you have lost it, Gilbert?” asked Harriet, — 
enough. ‘ We did all we could to make him happy—unfortunately m 
approaching confinement prevented my showing Mrs. Brandyball 80 
much attention as I otherwise would; but, as for Kate and re 
* Hah!” said I, involuntarily. 
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“ T am sure all the children had their way,” continued my poor wife. 

“ Yes, they have had their way too much,” replied I: “ but lookin 
back is useless. The question is, how we are to act upon this letter 
I know exactly, by the tenor of your conversation, the course you would 
pursue; but there are various things to be considered—more now 
than before—every hour adds new difficulties—new events transpire 
—in short, confusion seems worse confounded.” 

“* Now, ‘then,” said Harriet, starting from her languid, listless atti- 
tude into the action perpendicular, ‘‘ I know what Mr. Kittington has 
been here about.” 

I stared with astonishment. 

** What,” said I, with affected surprise, “‘ can Mr. Kittington’s call- 
ing here have to do with our decision upon that letter?” 

“* Everything, Gilbert,”’ said Harriet, shaking her head, as much as 
to deprecate my efforts at mystification. “ It won’t do, Gilbert; she 
has written him a love-letter.”’ 

“ Why, Harriet,” said I, thrown off my guard completely, “ that girl 
Foxcroft has been listening.” 

** Not she, upon my honour, that I know of,” said Harriet; “ and I 
am not particularly grateful to you for supposing that I should pick up 
information by any such means ; however, you have let out the secret, 
which was no secret to me; for although I was ignorant of the actual 
fact, | had seen enough of Miss Kitty’s conduct to the man to be quite 
prepared for such an event. So, then, we shall afford conversation for 
the whole county.” 

** No, love, no,’’ said I; “ you have, with all a woman’s prescience, 
hit upon the truth; but the secret is safe in the keeping of Mr. Kit- 
tington.”’ 

** Is that likely ?”’ said Harriet. 

“ I will pledge my honour,” said I; “ but let me implore you to be 
equally cautious—not even to your mother drop a hint of the circum- 
stance. The disclosure has laid a new load of difficulties upon us, and 
what is to be done must form a new feature of our present debate. Here 
is the precious epistle, in which the advantages of a brilliant boarding- 
school education develope themselves, not only in the expression of feei- 
ings and sentiments suited to other ages and stations than those of Miss 
Kitty, but in occasional orthographical slips, which prove, as Foote said 
of the ** Agoos” which were “‘ kurd hear,” that the young ladies’ fascina- 
tions are not spells. Upon my life the thing is so ridiculous that I 
cannot bring myself to be serious, however serious in point of fact the 
consequences may be.” 

Saying which, I tossed the odoriferous morceau into her lap, and 
watched her as she read it. 

* Exactly what I expected,” said Harriet, as she laid down the note. 
And it appeared that her intuitive apprehension of the course likely to be 
pursued ty Miss Kitty Falwasser was in some degree strengthened by the 
a counts which littl—now growing big—Bettina—the amiable Betsy 
Wells—gave of the young lady’s conversation and remarks upon “ men 
and things”? which were carried on and made in terms and in a tone 
that startled poor Betsy, but who, being two or three years older, used 
to listen to them, in order, as she told her sisters, to endeavour to correct’ 
her junior’s morals and amend her taste. I remember to have heard of 
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a nobleman who engaged a governess in France who could not _— a 
word of English, in order that his daughter, whom he placed under her 
care, should learn French, through the acknowledged impossibility of 
speaking to the young preceptress in any other language. It did not 
succeed to the fullest extent, for the young lady, preferring her native 
tongue, continued to speak it until the French governess had learnt it, 
when the necessity for their conversing in any other, ceased. Whether 
any similar effect was to be dreaded from Betsy Wells’s attempts at 
the inculcation of morality and steadiness into Miss Kitty’s mind, I 
do not pretend to say. 

* Well, then,’’ said Harriet, “ it seems to me that we cannot possibly 
get out of all our difficulties, so let'us give it up at once, send this charm- 
ing letter to Cuthbert, and let him see the sat merits and virtues of his 
delightful adopted daughter-in-law, and——”’ 

* No, no,” said I ; ** recollect we have poor Tom under our charge— 
let us not hastily overthrow the fabric of family affection. Cuthbert 
has been duped and imposed upon, but all his feclings are kindly » 

“To others, Gilbert,’”’ said Harriet. 

“ Not so only,” replied J, for I could not overcome my brotherly feeling 
on the instant; “ he has done much for me, and will do more. I must 
consider before I act: he has left a boy here whom he dearly loves.” 

* What a taste !”’ said Harrict. 

“ We must not judge of hearts by tastes, Harriet,” saidI. ‘ Cuthbert 
feels bound to poor Tom Falwasser for his mother’s sake, and tenderness 
in a step-father cannot be accounted a vice. No, I must wait and hear 
how the lad is, and then r 

* And then, my dear Gilbert,” said Harriet, “ only recollect that 
whatever our feelings may be towards your brother, we are not to be 
subjected to the government of Mrs. Brandyball.”’ 

“ There it is,”’ said I. 

“ And as for Kate,”’ added my wife, “ if this affair is kept from him, 
and anything goes wrong with her afterwards, who will be blamed ?— 
Why, you, my dear Gilbert, because you did not give him warning of 
her earlier proceedings.” 

*‘ That’s true,”’ said I, “very true. But if I can send him good 
news of the boy, and prove to him our solicitude on his account, 1 am 
sure—although, as this woman says, he feels now a little hurt—unrea- 
sonably, I admit, at my silence, which was unavoidable—he will come 
round, and all will be well; and as for Kate "" 

Here Foxcroft’s tap summoned me to the door. I went. 

** Jim, the groom-boy, wants to speak to you, Sir; he is just run up 
from Mr. Sniggs.”’ 

“ Oh!’ said I; and leaning over the balustrades, called to the lad 
to come to me. 

** Well,”’ said I, “ what’s the message ?”’ 

** Whoy, Zur,” said Jem, stepping close up to me, and whispering, 
“* Mr. Sniggs’s compliments—if you please, Zur, Master Tom’s peap!” 
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LETTERS FROM IRELAND.—NO, I. 


IN THE SUMMER AND AUTUMN OF 1837. 


Ir may be thought that enough has been written on Ireland: the 
greater part of what is written is, however, due to the novelist and the 
poet, whose splendid creations have, perhaps, made her humbler tourist 

opeless of praise. How lone and far between have been his adven- 
turous volumes, while the Alp and Apennine have given birth to a great 
multitude, more than can be numbered! A visit, in the fall of the year, 
to many of the more unbeaten parts of the country may still be regarded, 
by the indulgent reader, not wholly without interest. 

In the vicinity of the beautiful stream of the Lee, in the interior of 
Cork county, a few weeks were very agreeably passed beneath the roof 
of Irish hospitality, that still exists there, even as of old, as heartfelt 
and as free, without its revelry. Each interval of fine weather was 
— to excursions to some of the interesting scenes of the south of 

reland: it was necessary to watch these intervals, and seize them as 
they flew, for the Irish skies are the most uncertain in the world; as 
well trust one of the bogs as trust them: the showers so often pour, 
without a moment’s notice, from a little cloud that looked perfectly 
harmless, or from a sky that was smiling in your face; and this conflict 
between the fair and the foul is renewed again and again. Yet the 
frequency of the rains is atoned partly by their briefness ; the heavens 
are often cleared as rapidly as they were darkened, and all is bright 
again. The morning was promising, and a July sun, breaking forth 
early, cheered the way to Inchigeela, a village about twelve miles distant : 
long before reaching it, the winds rose, and the rain fell in torrents ; the 
sky was covered with dark clouds, A large portion of the territory just 
passed over, and of what was yet before us, was formerly the O’ Leary’s 
country: despite of all the wars and revolutions of which this family 
were the reported victims, its lineal representative, the O’Leary, until 
lately, supported the ancient style of profuse hospitality within the dis- 
' trict of his fathers ; but hardly a sod of the fee-simple property belongs 
now to one of the clan. This is peculiarly the land where families pass 
away and are forgotten, save in tradition, “ and their place knows them 
no more for ever.” Yet among its most eminent worthies is the learned 
and enlightened Father Arthur O'Leary, of colloquial fame. The last 
distinguished member of the family was the late Comte de M‘Carty 
Reagh, who resided at Toulouse, and left behind him at his decease a 
magnificent library. No other private collection in Europe possessed 
so large a number of printed and MS, books on vellum, which amounted 
to 826 volumes. His sons, at his death, found themselves under the 
necessity of parting with it, and it became scattered over England and 
France. It would seem as if Fortune had not yet ceased her persecu- 
tion of this ancient race: it is rarely that an Irish gentleman retrieves 
the broken fortunes of his family, buys back the lost acres, and returns, 
after a career of patient ambition, industry, or enterprise in other lands, | 
rich, discreet, to feel still dearer than all the world besides, the for- 
saken home of his fathers! to stand beside the hearth which he had 
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left impoverished, and say, “ I am lord of the domain, to build, and to 
plant, and no stranger shall inhabit here.”’ 

The castle of Carignacura, one of the O'Leary's, stands not far from 
the Lee, and is now the property of a gentleman who has kept it in 
some preservation, and was at this time laid on a bed of anguish from 
an accident. Crossing a wide and shallow stream, now swelled by the 
rains, and driving down a small avenue, whose thick ash trees met over- 
head, we came to a desolate house, half gentleman’s, half farmer’s: a 
more wretched scene could not be: it was heart-sickening; all neg- 
lected to the very threshold. A branch of the stream came up to within 
a few yards of the door, like a little forlorn lake, sedgy to the very 
brim: beyond it a half garden, the fence broken, and the solitary alder 
trees peeping over it. Before the door, and overshading the house, was 
one large ash tree, ivied up the trunk: in striking contrast was another, 
ten yards off, completely withered, a few remains of ivy, half living, on 
it; and behind it was the solitary tower overlooking the sullen scene, 
The tones of the sick man came through the open window of the deso- 
late house: we remained some time here in the open air, declining to 
enter the home of suffering, though its inmate sadly invited us; the 
gusts of the wind were shrill and violent; a peasant, miserably clad, 
was on the top of the ruined tower of the O’Leary’s, and moved about, 
and looked wistfully over one corner, and paused, then moved again ; 
and a girl, with matted hair, wild look, and naked feet, came out of the 
house two or three times to regard us earnestly, and then went in again. 

Inchigéela was not far off; a lonely village of a few houses, with a 
little white-washed church and tower; a parsonage house ; also a Romish 
chapel, and dwelling of the priest. Some civilities being offered by the 
priest, we visited his home, whose interior was unusually neat and even 
genteel: a good carpet, and furniture, a sideboard, &c., attested that he 
lived in some comfort and even luxury. The temporal wealth of the 
two pastors was all on the side of the latter: the Protestant curate had 
an income of a hundred a-year, and a people consisting of four or five 
families, who must have coldly filled the church. The Romish priest 
had five hundred a-year, and a numerous population in his district, 
which extended to Gougane Barra, ten miles off, including a large 
chapel at Balleangarig, which he also supplied on the Sunday. He had 
built his comfortable mansion, and out of his ample income had set up 
one brother in a farm, and another in a shop in a neighbouring town. 
He was extremely ignorant, yet he had plenty of books, which seemed 
to be of little use to him. After leaving this village, the river Lee 
swells into the lake, or succession of lakes, of Allua, near four miles in 
length and a mile broad: the road winds finely along their margin; at 
the foot of bold heights, clothed with forests not a century since, they 
cheer with their mild beauty the wild and silent way. A ride of twenty 
miles brought ust o a path that turned to the right out of the high-road 
to Bantry, and wound above a mile over a rocky moor to the lake of Gou- 
gane Barra—a solitary sheet of water, hushed as if no wind ever moved 
its bosom, on which ied its wooded isle and hermitage—in the hollow 
almost of hoary mountains. All things around Gougane Barra look 
dim with age. St. Finbar, the founder of its sanctity in the sixth 
century, was the Bishop of the district of Cork, founded its cathedral, 
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and laboured in the conversion of the people of the adjacent country. 
Wishing to lead a life of pious retirement, he found here a retreat as 
impenetrable as fancy could conceive, designed as if by nature to be the 
rest of some great anchorite. It is strange from how remote a period 
the reputation of these places, and the belief in their virtues, has been 
preserved in many parts of Ireland: during twelve centuries this little 
isle in the wilderness has been glorious. Even the memory of O'Ma- 
hony, the last hermit who died here, less than a century since, is still 
revered amongst these mountains. 

A long line of successive anchorites occupied St. Finbar’s retreat at 
Gougane Barra: it was sought from the distant parts of the island, and 
was a favourite pilgrimage and scene of devotion to the peeple. The 
taste for the hermit life is now lost among the priesthood; but there is 
little doubt the people would still be ready to revere it. In this little 
isle Superstition has for ages set up her throne: a portion of the water 
of the lake finds admission beneath, and is inclosed, and flagged over- 
head like a well, which is frequented by crowds of the sick, the halt, 
the maimed. ‘* Are miracles still worked here?” ‘* Every year, your 
honour,” said the guide; “ they’ll come of a Sunday morning, crippled 
up, and leave their crutches after them, and go home sound. I’ve seen 
it many times.”’ The greater portion of the isle is covered by the ruins 
of the small chapel and its cloisters, and a square court, containing eight 
cells arched over: a flight of steps conducts to this court, which is beau- 
tifully shaded by trees: the little cells are open in front; in them the 
—— often pass the night in telling their beads and in prayer, and 

ight up fires within them, and sitting on the stones and fragments 
around, wear away the night hours, calling on their saint, and recount- 
ing their complaints and diseases, in full hope of some relief. The 
second visit I paid this spot was at sunset, and many women, most of 
them young and dressed in their finest array, were kneeling at the door 
of these cells, seemingly so absorbed in their devotions that they neither 
heeded each other nor the stranger: the light fell through the fine old 
trees on their figures, and on the votive offerings which they had hung 
on the cross: this shattered and time-worn shaft is on a little mound in 
the middle of the court, with an ascent on each side of four steps. All 
the buildings were on the smallest scale and of the rudest materials ; 
they are evidently very ancient: the interior of the chapel is about 
thirty-six feet long by fourteen broad: when roofed, it must have 
been very low, being at the highest, judging from the broken gables, 
about twelve feet, and the entire lighted by the door and two small win- 
dows, one in each gable. The walls of the little cloisters adjoining are 
all of a similar height to those of the chapel: they consist of four small 
chambers, and one or two very small cells, so that the space or light 
enjoyed by the successive anchorites was dim and diminutive: their life 
was one of gloom and mortification. The materials of which the cells, 
chapel, and cloisters are composed is the loose and porous brown stone 
of the adjoining cliffs; the masonry is of the rudest description, and 
the cement little better than common earth: these ruins cover nearly 
half the island; the remainder, which is covered with beautiful verdure, 
is thickly shaded to the water's edge by tall ash trees. The Satarday 
evening, during the fine season, is the favourite hour here: the pilgrims 
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come in numbers from distant as well as neighbouring homes, glens, and 
mountains: some remain all night, in earnest attendance on the little 
ancient places, passing from one to another; praying in succession 
before each, pausing at many a piece of ruin, hanging bits of cloth of 
various colours, cotton handkerchiefs, &c. on the shattered cross and 
altar. There is then something strange and solemn in the isle and grove, 
aud the painter would be glad to look on its shore when the moonlight fell 
down the grey mountain sides on the tall ash trees and broken walls, 
while beneath the pilgrim fires burned, and in their light the watchers 
wept, and prayed, and repented. On some peculiar festival nights the 
crowd is very great: the people, many of them from afar off, pitch tents 
on the shore, and pass the whole night there, men, women, and chil- 
dren: fires are lighted by the water’s edge and on the green bank: the 
scene has not the impressiveness of the former one: they eat and drink 
in the tents and the open air, having brought provisions ; and loud and 
mingled voices, and the coming and going of a multitude, break on the 
midnight silence of Gougane Barra, 

Old people remember, with regret, the time when it was inaccessible 
to horses, and almost to man ; when it was no small toil to pilgrim or 
palmer to overcome the difficulties of the way; when the shores and 
some portions of the surrounding mountains were a continued forest, 
which lent its gloomy shade to deepen the natural solitude of the place. 
There is still no home for the stranger: the thin blue smoke rose into 
the air from the hamlet of Rosalutha, not far from the shore; but from 
its dwellings the eye turned in doubt and fear away : the cells of St. Fin- 
bar were a sweeter resting-place than the interior of Rosalutha, O that 
a few clean, delicious English cottages were there! the little garden, 
the monthly rose, perhaps, trelliced on the wall, the sanded floor within, 
the bright hearth, was the wish that rose involuntarily; all else was 
here the same; the shroud of trees, the last glory of the sun, the warm 
greeting of the people, the kind looks and words of the village girls, in 
their sweet Irish tones. 

We pursued our way along the shore: at a small distance, on a little 
green eminence, a few lonely mounds, without stone or inscription, point 
out the simple burying-place of the district: the number was very small : 
the lonely sepulchres, covered with grass in this mountainous retreat, 
looked forsaken ; there was no home or old feeling about the place, 
no associations : they were like desert graves, in which people are laid 
speedily, while their companions go on their way, and remember the 
place thereof nomore. . . . Poor O’Mahony! the last priest who 
strove to sustain the hermit fame of the place, lies here ; his tomb, also, 
is desolate; the walls are broken, the flag-stone, with the inscription, 
taken away: among the ruius of cloister and oratory he lived happier, 
perhaps, in his strange home than his less zealous brethren in their rec- 
tories, It is a superb solitude: a death-like calm is on the shore; the 
little lake, and the isle, whose old trees and ruinous places are mirrored 
beneath—a mournful voice was heard at times among the latter: a woman, 
in deep distress, was seated on a stone ; her look was abstracted ; it was 
evident she thought of others, not of herself, and was weeping for her child 
or husband, perhaps, who were going down to the grave, and she had come 
here to make offerings for their recovery. A poor man, who had just 
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left the chapel, was asked what brought him there? His feet were naked, 

his clothes tattered, his steps and look full of energy. He had walked 

twenty miles to pray in the Holy Isle for his recovery from some severe 
in, and the weary miles must be repeated. 

No doubt some cures are really effected in this and a few other places 
of like miraculous fame; not hard to be accounted for, when the force 
and liveliness of imagination among the lower Irish is considered; and 
when they come, or are brought by their friends, full of faith to a 
solemn and solitary scene among the mountains, and fill the night, by 
the watch-fires, with supplications and dipping in the sacred well; and 
then the wild sympathy communicated by the looks and voices of so 
many votaries—it is no wonder if the lame sometimes walk, or seem to 
walk away, and the weak and suffering begin to feel strong and at ease. 
The waters were now dark; the fading beams had passed to the pre- 
cipices above ; a white-washed house was on the left, a fishing-lodge, 
its doors and windows fast closed ; the hope of a home was fast vanish- 
ing, and the shadows of the cliffs fell deeper. We passed to the upper 
end of the lake over the broken banks, growing with moss, heath, and 
lichen; richness of verdure, beneath this moist atmosphere, almost 
always fringes the lakes. About half a mile hence there unfolded a 
little luxuriant region, smiling in its iron solitude beneath the ancient 
wecipices, more unapproachable than the hermit isle. One home, 

uried in one group of trees, a flock of sheep on the bank, a rich 
meadow, corn and potato-fields, and a little torrent filled up the pic- 
ture. On the ledge of the noble precipice, close at hand, was the eagle’s 
nest, who sometimes carried off the lambs of the flock ; goats, ever 
plentiful near these homes, were scattered among the rocks; one po- 
tato-field was actually hung on the opposite steep, and looked as if no 
foot, save that of the goat, could traverse it: it was creditable to the 
industry of these recluses. We forgot, for the moment, that we were near 
the home of an Irish farmer, or were deluded by the lovely fields, yellow 
with harvest, into the idea that the human beings might be in some 
measure “ in keeping :’’ yet here, even here, this sole, and, in circum- 
stances, respectable tenant of the vale lived in dirt, discomfort, and un- 
cleanliness in the extreme ; his children and wife like Hottentots, thongh 
the river ran wild before the door, and complainingly, as if for the filth 
within. He who wanders in the more unfrequented parts of this land 
should, if possible, learn to bivouac in the open air, though the moist 
skies would be rather adverse ; at least he should carry, as a companion 
of mine did in a more distant journey, an iron bedstead about with him, 
on which he slept suspended in mid-air, a spectacle to fairies and ghouls, 
yet safe from the more fearful pollutions of the soil or its people. No 
rest or refreshment being here, we retraced our way back along the 
lake and the path beyond to the high-road to Bantry, which opens at 
the entrance of the Pass of Coomanick. This is a bold and wild pass, 
without any pretensions to sublimity or grandeur, with which some have 
invested it. It is a mile and a half in length, narrow and winding: to 
these frequent and abrupt windings is chiefly owing its picturesque 
effect. 

As the light slowly faded we returned along the banks of the infant 
Lee: the lofty heights of its long valley were now of the deepest blue ; 
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there were few passengers in the way, and few voices, near or distant, 
till we approached Inchigéela. Then the sudden change, as if by en- 
chantment: a happy party of our friends were now assembled there: in 
a large room, the only one in the hamlet, a large fire was blazing; a 
banquet as it might be termed in so wild a region, was laid out of deli- 
cate as well as needful things. As the lights glanced on the stream 
and the glad voices rose, it seemed that the richest pleasures of our life 
are those of contrast. From barrenness to beauty, from the stern silence 
of the wilderness to sweet and soft voices: the tale was told, the speech 
attempted, and poetry and romance put in momentary requisition, 
Life cannot have many evenings more heartfelt and delightful than 
this in Inchigéela, from which we were at last loth to depart. Will not 
the wanderer find, wherever he goes, that the face of nature is touched 
by the hues of his own feelings? that the solitary places become dear 
—the rock or the withered tree hallowed to the thought—the sad lake 
beautiful, where he remembered and wept over the things of old—and 
the hovel, where he met the friends who loved him, desolate yet pre- 
cious ? | 

There is a source of pain in this country from which the why 4 
cannot escape—the state of the lower classes ; it seems to mingle in his 
cup, and to go with him by the way, till he is accustomed to the sight 
and hearing of it. Perhaps they do not feel their privations so deeply 
as he imagines. He is told that they are cheerful, light-hearted ; they 
are so, and this is their greatest mercy: but can the Irish peasant be 
happy ? To him, as to the rich man, hope is as “ living waters ;’’ but 
they never flow beside his poor home; he looks at his miserable gains, 
and knows that there can be no increase, and that to his children after 
him there can be no increase. ‘The little cloud of future abundance or 
comfort never rises to his éye, even afar off. The wages to the labourer, 
in the counties of Cork and Kerry, do not exceed eightpence day; out 
of this he has to feed himself and his family ; then there is clothing and 
rent; the latter is out of proportion to the means of the peasant and to 
the extreme cheapness of provisions. On the cabin there is a rent of 
two pounds, fifty shillings, and often three pounds. For a poor cottage 
in England not more than two-thirds this rent would, in general, be paid. 
Such a rent, for such homes as most of these cabins are, is too high ; 
and it is for the cabin only, without a patch of field or garden-ground. 
Ilow, then, is it possible, with these gains and these deductions, for the 
family of a peasant to partake of any fare, save potatoes and milk? 
The latter is cut off during the winter, when potatoes alone constitute 
their meals during December, January, February, and March. Eight- 
pence a day is the maximum ; great numbers work for sixpence a day, 
when the destitution at home must, of course, be greater; and the 
peasant would rejoice who could be sure, during the whole year, of six- 
pence or eightpence a day. This is not the case: there are often inter- 
vals of days and weeks when there is no employ, when he cannot get 
work in the neighbourhood. Yet the country is not over-populated. 
In the agricultural districts, within a few hours of the Lee, the hamlets 
are very small; in some parts numerous; in others “ far between.” 
There is a great uumber of resident gentlemen who live on, and, in 
general, farm their own estates: absenteeism is almost a stranger here. 

In the regular or occasional employ of these gentlemen and of the 
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farmers is the sole resource of the peasant—there being no public works, 
or manufactures, or commercial enterprise of any kind to occupy super- 
fluous hands; and often there are more hands than work. Numbers 
out to work for fourpence or fivepence a day, and are allowed their 
kfast and dinner, which consist of milk or potatoes: the contri- 
bution to the priest is, at the lowest, about five shillings a year for éach 

r family. It is the rent that is the awful deduction from these 
pitiable gains; the two and three pounds sterling must be hoarded, 
slowly and by little and innumerable items, week after week; yet to 
make them must enter into the soul. Where the pig and the cow are 
kept, how comfortable would the family be could they partake, at times, 
of their own pork and butter! even the small farmer rarely does this ; 
it is all sold—beef and pork are sold in some districts for threepence a 
pound ; yet at this price are beyond the reach of the labouring man. There 
is scarcely any employment for his children: in a few instances a boy or 
girl is employed in the neighbourhood at twopence a day and their food ; 
but they are mostly at home; no help, in the way of gain, tothe parent, 
and out of the many hands not one brings any addition to the wages of 
the week. The older ones assist in the household affairs, which are of 
small extent; the others are sometimes sent out to cut furze from the 
heaths for firing, or gather sticks; but a great part of the time is spent 
in idleness. 

The carelessness, the insouciance, the uncleanliness of these people 
and their families is beyond belief; they would rather live like Esqui- 
maux than be at a little trouble and industry every day to keep their 
dwellings and their persons clean and decent—there is to them a weari- 
ness even in the use of water for the purposes of washing: even vanity, 
that prompts the Greenland girl to adorn her person in her own way, lets 
the young women in this county, Cork, go about with matted hair, neg- 
lected and savage looking. Her brooks and streams are pure—for all 
moving waters in [reland are exquisitely clear; but she would probably 
reply like the French paysanne, that if she washed every day she should 
rub away every bit of her face. Discomfort, dirt, untidiness, are the 
household deities of an Irish cabin; you cannot turn away from them 
the ancient love of the people. My friend is one of many gentlemen 
who have endeavoured to make the families of their labourers comfort- 
able; have built good cottages for them, and whitewashed the walls 
within and without, furnished them with wooden bedsteads and dressers, 
the floor of lime-ash, a little court and a house for the pig therein. Now 
it required only the smallest exercise of industry to keep these homes 
clean and sweet—to keep them as they were first created, palaces com- 

ared to the hovels of others. These families lived apart from any 

amlet, and near the mansion of their patron: yet, will it be believed, 
that in a few weeks all these mercies were despised and set at nought ? 
the pig and the fowls were walking about the kitchen, and fraternising 
with the family as if indignant at their long separation ; the floors and 
walls were polluted, &c.; and “ Catholic Emancipation” from all re- 
straint was in its glory. 

At this season there seems to be “no joy in the fields, as when men 
rejoice in the harvest :’’ there is a stillness in the air, as if the hearts of 
the people were heavy ; no glad and buoyant voices, by the field and ° 
the way, or cheerful songs, that mark this happy and jovial time in 
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England. Where the condition is always hard, and the fare very poor, 
it is easy to repine, but not to rejoice; yet the Irish are unrepining: 
with little murmur or complaint, they bear more wretchedness than any 
other European people bear; and they bear it resignedly, nobly. In 
cases of sickness and disease, their misery is very great: they seldom 
think of sending for a medical man till there is little hope for the 
patient: they are so accustomed to suffering, as to be often callous to 
its presence. About a year since, in a cabin up the hills, about two 
miles distant, lived a family, consisting of husband and wife, and the 
mother of the former: they lived alone; no other cottage was near: 
the wife was taken with a fever: it was near midnight when the hus- 
band found his way to the mansion, and intreated help for her: she was 
a young and handsome woman: he was greatly her elder, and was 
passionately attached to her: in extreme poverty, in a lonely hovel on 
the wild hill-side, they had been happy; with no trouble save what 
inevitably falls to such a lot: the cold, and rains of winter, which pene- 
trated their home, the hard-wrung meal and wages, it was strange that 
comeliness, which soon vanishes from the lower Irish women, remained 
with this wife: she might here be called beautiful. And when he saw 
that she was struck, and changed so rapidly beneath the fever, his 
sorrow was very great: a surgeon was instantly sought, but he came too 
late; and the next day she died. It was more than the man could bear: 
he looked as long as he could on the dead body, and would cry piteously 
beside it, till, from very grief, as the surgeon said, for he had no 
symptom previously, he took the fever also, and died. The mother had 
strove to comfort him, to lead him to some neighbour’s house; but he 
would not go away, continually calling upon his wife, and sitting on the 
side of the wretched bed where the corpse lay: he knew that he could 
never get such another companion, who was so handsome, and who 
loved him so; and when he felt himself dying, begged that he might be 
waked at the same time, and buried with her. The mother died also 
two days after; so that three coffins were brought forth from the same 
hovel, containing its whole population. 

A case of equal, if not greater sorrow, was told by the surgeon; it 
occurred during the same winter. It was a bitter night; the ground was 
covered with frost and snow, when he rode to Cushloura, and then up 
the hills, which were difficult of passage, from the great depth of ice: 
every rivulet and rill were frozen hard: a light streamed on the snow 
from the cottage he was on his way to visit. On approaching the door, 
he was astonished at the sight of two coffins, in the open air near the 
wall. Two coffins, resting on the snow, late at night, in so solitary a 
place, proved that death had been busy within, and that he had come 
too late. On entering, he saw stretched on the floor the body of a very 
fine young man, laid out for the burial: he had died that morning, 
without having had any medical assistance, that would have saved, in 
all probability, his life. In the bed was laid, cold as his own, and still 
more recently dead, the body of his mother, who had watched and 
nursed his illness, till she caught it, and followed him: she had long 
been a widow, and now she slept beside her only son. The sister, the 
sole survivor, was dangerously ill, in the same bed with the corpse of her 
mother. Her life was saved by the care of the surgeon, who lamented 
the strange” carelessness, that sought him not till the last hour. In all 
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his practice, full of the woes of the poor, he said he never had beheld a 
scene so affecting, an abode so miserable as this. The silence of death 
was broken at intervals by the moans of the living one, who was thus 
alone, without a neighbour to help her. She had laid out in the morning 
the body of her brother, and placed it in its shroud, on the floor, and 
she watched the last moments of her mother, and when she had laid 
out her body also, she sank down beside it, unable any longer to assist 
even herself. Fierce poverty was in the house, and they had sickened 
and died, with no comfort, no alleviation near, save attachment to each 
other, 
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CONFESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF RALPH RESTLESS.* 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


To continve.—Should travellers think it advisable to proceed upon 
the Rhine, so far »s Mayence, let them be careful how they venture to 
proceed farther. I did so, out of curiosity to know what the features of 
the Rhine were, after it had lost its character for magnificence, and I 
will now detail my progress. At Mayence you are shifted into a smaller 
steamer, with less power, upon the principle that there being but a 
few passengers, their comforts do not require so much attention ; for, as 
the Rhine becomes more rapid as it narrows, upon any other principle 
the power of the engine should have been greater. I must caution the 
reader not to believe what is told them by the steam-packet company. 

Barbers were once considered liars par excellence, but I am inclined 
to give the preference to these new associations. The features of the 
Rhine change immediately that you leave Mayence; the banks are 
low, and the river is studded with numerous islands, all of which, as well 
as the greatest proportion of the banks, are covered with osiers. Still, 
there is a great beauty in the Rhine even there; the waving of the 
osiers to the strong breeze, the rapidity of the current, the windings of 
the river, the picturesque spires of the village churches, or the change of 
scenery when the river pours through forests, lining each bank as the 
vesecl slowly claws against the rapid stream, are by no means uninte- 
resting ; of course, we did not arrive at Leopoldshaffen at the hour stated 
by the people at the office, but we did arrive late at night, and took up 
our quarters at a smalauberge in the above village, which is not marked 
down in the maps, but which has post-horses and diligences to convey 
passengers to Carlsruhe, Notwithstanding the assertion at the packet- 
office that we were to be in one day to Leopoldshaffen, in one day more 
to Strasburg, we found that there was no steamer until the day after the 
morrow, and that we must wait one day more if we did not choose to go 
to Carlsruhe. The females, being fatigued, preferred remaining where 
they were. We sauntered about and amused ourselves quietly. The 
next day, we found the steamer had arrived, and that instead of her 
ascending in one day to Strasburg, it would take a day and a half, and 
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that we must pass the night aboard without the least accommodation— 
not very pleasant, with a carriage full of young children. We embarked 
on board the steamer, which was a miserable small vessel, with an engine 
of bad construction, and very small power ; and with this we were to 
oppose the most rapid part of the Rhine. In every other point the 
vessel was equally ill found: they had a very small stock of provisions, 
bad wine, and none of those comforts provided for the passengers in the 
other vessels. To crown all, another family with children (of whom 
more hereafter) had taken their passage. ‘The steward told us, that 
never expecting so many people on board going up to Strasburg, he was 
totally unprepared ; and so it eventually appeared. 

We started, and soon found out that the power of the engines was 
quite disproportionate to the object in view. The Rhine now assumed a 
more desolate character. For miles and miles not a village or even a 
solitary town to be seen; the Hartz mountains forming a blue, opaque 
mass in the distance; the stream rapidly passing through narrow and 
deep channels, leaving one-half of the bed of the river dry. At times 
we passed very dangerous straits, where the waters boiled and eddied 
over reefs of rocks, and were often obliged to force our way by keeping 
within a foot of steep and muddy banks, where trees torn uP» and hang- 
ing by the roots, proved how violent must be the current when the river 
is increased by the melting of the mountain snow. 

Our progress was, as it may be imagined, most tedious; at no time 
did we advance above a mile and a half per hour, sometimes we did not 
gain a hundred yards in the same time, and occasionally we were swept 
back by the current, and had to lose still more ground, while they in- 
creased the power of the engine at the risk of explosion. The conse- 
quence was, that when the day closed, the conducteur gave his opinion, 
that instead of being at Strasburg by eleven or twelve o’clock the next 
day, we should not arrive till four or five o’clock : we anchored within a 
yard of the bank, and prepared to pass the night how we could. 

Our party consisted of Madame and five little girls, with two nurses 
and your humble servant. The other party consisted of four grown- 
up females, one male, four boys, an East African negro, and a cowskin, 
—the latter was a very important personage, and made a great noise 
during the passage. ‘The gentleman was apparently one of those who 
denominate themselves eclectic: he paid very little attention to what 
was going on; a peaceable sort of man whose very physiognomy said, 
“ anything for a quiet life.”” One of the ladies was his wife, and two 
others, virgins of some standing, apparently his sisters ; the other lady, a 
bilious-looking sort of personage, and happy in being the mother of four 
very fine boys, as great pickles as ever lived; these she kept in order 
with the assistance of the negro and the cowskin, the use of the latte 
occasioning such evident marks of astonishment and horror to ovr little 
ones, as not to be at all satisfactory to the lady in question, who ap-~ 
peared not averse, had she dared, to have given them a taste of it. The 
youngest and the youngest but one of the boys were the two sufferers ; 
the youngest had a regular dozen administered every half hour. The 
two eldest were more particularly under the care of the negro, who 
used his fists, I presume because they wore corduroys, and, as Hood 
says, did not care for cut behind. We had not been in the vessel 
two minutes before there was a breeze. I heard the negro expos- 
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as follows :—* You very foolish boy, what you mean? who ever 
heard of putting new cloth cap into water to catch fish?’ This 
was the first offence. I must say that the coercion used did not appear 
to originate from any feeling of regard for the children, for they were 
allowed to climb, and push, and run over the sky-lights, and over the 
engine, and I every moment expected that some of them would be pro- 
vided for either by the cog-wheels or the river Rhine. 

It was evident at once, not only from the above accessories, but from 
the Chinese trunks which contained their luggage, that they were an 
Indian importation, and their behaviour subsequently proved it, beyond 
all doubt, even if they had not so stated themselves—not to us, but by 
talking at us, for they evidently did not consider that we were sufficiently 
respectable to be admitted into their society, even in the short inter- 
course of fellow-travellers. 

I cannot here help making an observation relative to most of the 
people who come from India. They are always dissatisfied, and would 
gladly return. The reason is very obvious; they at once lose their rank 
and consequence, and sink down ‘to the level which they are entitled to 
in English society. The rank of the servants of the Company in India 
takes precedence, but whatever their rank or emolument may be in I ndia, 
they are still but servants of a compavy of merchants, and such rank is 
not, of course, allowed in England. Accustomed to unlimited sway and 
control over the host of fawning slaves by which they are surrounded, 
and to that attention as females—which, where females are not very 
plentiful, is most sedulously paid—accustomed to patronise the new- 
comers, who, of course, feel grateful for such well-timed civility and 
hospitality—in short, accustomed to rank, splendour, wealth, and power 
-—it is not surprising that, upon their return to England, when they find 
themselves shorn of all these, and that their station in society is far 
more removed from the apex, they become sullen and dissatisfied. Of 
course, there are many who have been resident in India, where family 
and connexions insure them every advantage upon their return to their 
native country ; but it must be recollected that the greater proportion of 
those who return consists of those who were of low origin, and who have 
obtained their appointments in reward for the exertions of their parents 
in behalf of their patrons in parliamentary returns, &c., and of young 
females who have (with their face as their fortune) been shipped off to 
India upon a matrimonial speculation. Now, however high in rank they 
have arrived to in India, in the course of many years’ service, when they 
return, they are nobodies ; and unless they bring with them such wealth 
as to warrant their being designated as Nabobs, their chance of admit- 
tance into the best society is very small indeed. 

{ have said that they ta/ked at us, and not to us. The gentleman was 
civil, and would have conversed, but he was immediately interrupted 
and sent off on a message, and, for a quiet life, he gave it up. The sys- 
tem of talking at people always reminds me of the play of the “ Critic,” 
in which it is asked why, if he knows all this, it is necessary to tell 
him again ?”’ simply, because the audience do not; so, the party in 
question were the actors, and we were the audience to be informed. ‘The 
conversation between the adults ran as follows :-—** You recollect how 

polite Lord C was to us at ?? To be sure I do.”—*“ Lady 


told me so and so.” “ Yes, I recollect it very well.”-—* What 
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a nice man the Honourable Mr. E—— is!” “ Yes, that he is.”’— 
“ How very intimate we were at with Lady G——.” “ That we 
were.’’—And so on, during the whole of the day, much to our edification, 
How contemptible, how paltry is such vanity! But with their indul- 
gence of it for our amusement, the cowskin, and a scanty dinner, we got 
through the first day, during which, two or three occasional patronising 
questions or remarks were thrown at our heads, and then they reverted to 
their own assumed exclusiveness. The night, as may be supposed, was 
anything but comfortable to those in the cabin; but I shall not dwell 
upon what, if fairly narrated, would be a very pretty sketch of human 
nature, 

We were to arrive the next day at five o’clock in the afternoon, but 
we toiled on, and the sun at last went down, and we found ourselves 
with the steeple of Strasburg a long way off. We again anchored, and 
had to pass another night in this miserable vessel and delightful com- 
pany. The detention, of course, made our fellow-passengers more cross, 
and could I have obtained possession of the cowskin I would certainly 
have thrown it overboard. The captain sent a man on shore to procure 
us something to eat, for the steward declared himself bankrupt. The 
next morning we arrived at the bridge of boats between Kehl and Stras- 
burg before noon ; and thus was finished our tedious and unpleasant 
voyage, of which I have given a description as a warning to all future 
travellers. Our fellow-passengers did once condescend to address and 
inform us that they had left England (a party of ten people) only to 
pay a visit to some friends in Switzerland—an expensive sort of trip, 
and which did not appear at all consistent with the fact that they were 
travelling without a carriage or female servants. Be it as it might, we 
separated without so much as a salutation or good-bye being exchanged, 

Much of the picturesque on the Rhine is destroyed by the vineyards, 
which are, iv reality, the most unpoetical things in landscape scenery, 
being ranged up the sides of the mountains in little battalions like 
infantry. It is remarkable in how shallow and how very poor a soil 
the vine will grow. At St. Michael’s they dig square holes in the vol- 
canic rocks, and the vines find sustenance. At the Cape of Good Hope 
the Constantia vineyards are planted upon little more than sand. I dug 
down some depth and could find nothing else. The finest grapes grown 
in Burgundy are upon a stratum of soil, little more than a foot deep, 
over schistus slate quarries, and the soil itself composed chiefly of the 
debris of this soft rock. 

We know that the vegetable creation has a sort of instinct as well as 
the animal ; and it appears to me that there are different degrees of 
instinct in that portion of nature as well as in the other. A vine, for in- 
stance, I take to be a very clever plant, and both apple and pear-trees to 
be great fools. The vine will always seek its own nourishment, hunting 
With its roots through the soil for the aliment it requires, and if it can- 
not find it where it is planted it will seek, in every direction and to a 
great distance, to obtain it. It is well known that the famous vine at 
Hampton Court has passed its roots under the bed of the river, and 
obtains aliment from the soil on the other side: but an apple or pear- 
tree will take no such trouble—it will not even avoid what is noxious. 
Plant one of these trees in the mould three or four feet above the marl 
or clay ; so long as the roots remain in the mould the tree will flourish, 
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but £0 soon as they pierce down to the marl or clay below the mould, 
the tree will canker and die. To prevent this, it is the custom of some 
to dig first down to the marl and put a layer of tiles upon it, which turn 
the roots of the trees from a perpendicular to a horizontal direction, 
and then they do well; but leave the tree without assistance and the 
fool will commit suicide, blindly rushing to its own destruction, while 
the vine will not only avoid it, but use every exertion to procure what is 
necessary for its continuing in health and vigour. The vine is therefore 
certainly the more intellectual plant of the two. 
Strasburg. 

I don’t like this hotel, it is swarming with cats; and, although I 
have not the antipathy to a cat which some people have, I dislike their 
company. Although they do kill rats and mice, they are, after all, little 
better than wild beasts, and are very apt to prove it. The bite ef an 
enraged cat has been attended with the same horrible results as from 
the hydrophobia. I have heard of great attachment on the part of cats, 
but this is quite as rare as what is occasionally shown by the beasts of 
the menagerie. Their attachment, generally speaking, is only local ; 
they love the house but not the inhabitants. They are only partially 
reclaimed, like the animal who has been born in a menagerie and 
brought up by the keepers. In towns, they have no opportunity to 
return to a savage state, not being able to procure the necessary food ; 
for a cat chasing a London cock-sparrow would be as bad as chamois 
hunting to a sportsman, the game scarce and the pursuit attended with 
difficulty and danger: but, in the country the greatest pest in the pre- 
serve is a tame cat which has returned to the woods. I have killed as 
many as eight in one season in a cover of sixty acres. In fact, in all 
countries abounding with game and affording the cat a sufficient pro- 
vision, it will return to its savage state: as for not taking the water, 
they will leap into it and swim as fast as Newfoundland doge—so will 
a hare and rabbit, if they cannot help themselves. 

A Newfoundland dog is the most affectionate of dogs when young ; 
but they become very savage and morose as they get old, and are not to 
be trusted. All dogs that go much in the water are troubled with the 
ear-ach ; after a time, perhaps, this may occasion their feeling so cross. 
Gomekeepers are very apt to punish sporting dogs by pulling their ears 
——a very bad plan, for it brings on a cancer in the ear, which naturally 
makes them irritable. Great allowance should be made for dogs as 
they grow old. 

The most affectionate animal that I know of is the common brown 
Mongoose: it is a creature between the squirrel and the monkey, with 
all the liveliness, but without any of the mischief of the latter. Unfor- 
tunately they will not live in our country, or they would supersede the 
cat altogether; they are very clean, and their attachment is beyond all 
conception to those who have not seen them. They will leap on their 
master’s shoulder, or get into his bed, lay upon his breast, and coil their 
long bushy tails round his neck like a boa, remaining there for hours if 
permitted. I recollect one poor little fellow who was in his basket 
dying—much to the grief of his master—who, just before he expired, 
crawled out of his straw and went to his master’s cot, where he had just 


sufficient strength to take his place upon his bosom, coil his tail rourid ° 
his neck, and then he died. 
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Hares and rabbits are also very affectionate. One of my little girls 
had one of the latter, which she brought up in the house. He grew 
very large, and was domesticated just like a dog, following you every- 
where, in the parlour and up into the bedroom ; in the winter lying on 
the rug before the fire on his side, and stretching out his four legs as 
unconcerned as possible, even refusing to go away if you pushed him. 
As for the cat, she dare not go near him. He thrashed her unmercifully, 
for he was very strong; and the consequence was that she retired to 
the kitchen, where he would often go down, and if she was in his way 
drive her out. The hare and rabbit, as well as the deer tribe, defend 
themselves by striking with their fore-paws, and the blow which they 
can give is more forcible than people would suppose. One day when 
I was in the preserves, leaning against a tree, with my gun in my hand, 
I presume for some time I must have been in deep thought, I heard a 
rustling and then a squeak on the other side of the tree; I looked round 
the trunk and beheld a curious combat between two hares and a stoat, 
The hares were male and female, and had their leveret between them, 
which latter was not above six weeks old. The stoat—a little devil 
with all its hair, from the tip of its nose to the end of its tail, standing 
at end—was at about two yards distance from them, working round anid 
round to have an opportunity to spring upon the leveret, which was the 
object of its attack. As it went round so did the hares face him, pivot- 
ing on a centre with the young one between them. They were, like 
Byron’s dogs, too busy to look at me: at last the stoat made a spring 
upon the leveret. He was received by the hares, who struck him with 
their fore-feet such blows as I could not have believed possible ; they 
actually resounded, and he was rolled over and over until he got out of 
distance, when he shook himself and renewed his attacks. These con- 
tinued about ten minutes, and every time he was beaten off; but, as at 
every spring his teeth went into the poor little leveret, at last it gave its 
last squeak, turned over on its side, and died, the father and mother 
still holding their relative situations, and facing the stoat. The latter 
showed as much prudence as courage ; for so soon as he perceived that 
the leveret was dead he, also, walked off. The hares turned round to 
their young one, smelt at it apparently, pushed it with their noses, and 
shortly after, as if aware that it was past all defence, hopped slowly 
away; they were hardly out of sight in the bushes when back came the 
stoat, threw the leveret, twice as big as himself, over his shoulders, and 
went off with his prize at a hard gallop, reminding me, in miniature, of 
the Bengal tiger carrying off a bullock. All the actors in the drama 
having gone off, I walked off, and shortly after both barrels of my gun 
went off, so the whole party disappeared, and there’s an end of my 
story. 

Ifan elephant were not so very unwieldy, and at the same time so very 
uncertain in his temper, he is the animal who has the most claims from 
affection and intelligence to be made a pet of; but an elephant in a 
drawing-room would be somewhat incommodious; and, although one 
may admit a little irritability of temper in a lap-dog weighing three 
pounds, the anger of an elephant, although he expresses himself very 
sorry for it afterwards, is attended with serious consequences, There is 
something very peculiar about an elephant in his anger and irritability, 
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It sometimes happens that, at a certain season, a wild elephant will 
leave the herd and remain in the woods alone. It is supposed, and I 
think that the supposition is correct, that these are the weaker males 
who have been driven away by the stronger, in fact, they are elephants 
crossed in love; and when in that unfortunate dilemma, they are very 
mischievous, and play as many fantastic tricks as ever did any-of the 
knights of the round table on similar occasions in times of yore. 

When I was at Trincomalee, an elephant in this situation had taken 
yossession of the road at some leagues distant, and, for reasons best 
— to himself, would not allow a soul to pass it. He remained 
verdu in the jungle till he saw somebody coming, and then he would 
satan out and attack them. It is the custom to travel in palanquins 
from one part of the island to another, as in all parts of India. If some 
officer or gentleman was obliged to proceed to Colombo or elsewhere, so 
soon as the palanquin came towards him, out came the elephant; the 
native bearers, who knew that it was no use arguing the point, dropped 
the palanquin and fled, and all that the occupant could do was to bundle 
out and do the same before the elephant came up, otherwise he had 
little chance of his life, for the elephant immediately put his knees in 
the palanquin, and smashed it to atoms. Having done this, he would 
toss the fragments in the air in every direction, at the same time care- 
fully unfolding all the articles contained in the palanquin for the occu- 
pant's use, shirts, trowsers, boots, bottles, books, undergoing a most rigid 
examination, and after that being rended to fragments. If the cooley 
who had the charge of the bag of letters made his appearance, he was 
immediately pursued until he gave up the whole correspondence, official 
or private. The bag was opened, every letter was opened one by one, 
and then torn in fragments and tossed to the winds. In this way did 
he keep poseession of the road, stopping all communication for several 
weeks, until it was his sovereign will and pleasure that people might 
receive their letters and travel across the country as before. Now what 
an unaccountable freak was this! It was like the madness of a reason- 
able being. IfI recollect right, it was when Captain Owen was on the 
east coast of Africa, some of his party who landed were attacked by ele- 
phants, who threw them down on the ground, and, instead of killing 
them, as might have been expected, and would have given them no 
trouble, they drew up a large quantity of mud in their trunks and poured 
it into their mouths so as to nearly suffocate them, and then left them. 
On another occasion, they put their fore-feet on their limbs, so as to pinch 
and bruise them severely in every part of their bodies, but avoided their 
bones so as not to fracture one. Now this was evidently two species of 
torture invented by the elephants, and these elephants in a wild state. 
There certainly is something very incomprehensible about these ani- 
mals. ; 

The hon has been styled the king of beasts, but I think he is an 
usurper allowed to remain on the throne by public opinion and suffrage, 
from the majesty of his appearance. In every other point he has no 
claim. He is the head of the feline or cat species, and has all the 
treachery, cruelty, and wanton love for blood that all this class of 
animals have to excess. The lion, like the tiger and the cat, will not 
come boldly on to his prey, but springs from his concealment. It is 
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true that he will face his assailants bravely when wounded, but so will 
the tiger. Mons. Martin, the French lion tamer, as they call him, 
prefers going into the den with the Bengal tiger to the lion. Mons, 
Martin, who was at Brussels some months, has obtained a great cele- 
brity in France from his feats with animals. He is lithographed, pam- 
phletized, &c. I went more than once to witness his performances, 
which were got up in a theatrical manner; all things are in France: 
but I have seen Mons. Martin’s exploits outdone by a man who had a 
travelling menagerie in England. In this menagerie there was one den, 
in which were confined a lion, a Bengal tigress, and four hybrid cubs, 
the progeny of the above two animals. It has always been supposed by 
poets that, to interfere with a tigress and her cubs, was a work of in- 
sunity. If so, this man was most profoundly mad, for he went into the 
den with nothing but a little dog-whip, sat down, made the lion come 
on one side of him, and the tigress on the other, flogged the cubs into 
the centre, and then made them put themselves into a variety of what 
the French call tableaux ; such as the lion with a paw on his shoulder, 
the tigress with another, two cubs saliant and two couchant—quite a 
novel coat of arms and, supporters. I thought this sufficiently extra- 
ordinary, but the last feat beat all. He dismissed the lion and the 
cubs, and producing a small hoop about eighteen inches in diameter, 
held it up to the middle bars, and requested the tigress to jump through 
it. In the first place, the hoop was so small that it required much 
dexterity on her part to pass her body through it. In the next, the den 
was not long enough for her to be able to make a spring so as to leap 
through it; and thirdly, the tigress appeared very much inclined to 
rebel, growling and showing a few incisors—anything but pleasant. It 
Was quite a toss up, in my opinion, whether she meant to go through 
the hoop or to bite the keeper’s head off. But the man persisted, and 
used his little deg-whip to enforce compliance ; the animal then went 
to the side of the cage, putting her fore-paws up against the planks for 
a point d’appui to spring from, and, in so doing, her back was towards 
the hoop, she looked round over her shoulder, threw herself in the air, 
turning her body half round as she sprang, and went clean through the 
hoop. I never was more astonished, and, if I had not seen it, could 
not have credited it; but, as the feat was performed before hundreds 
every day, there will be plenty to vouch for the truth of this assertion. 
The animal’s own instinct must have invented this ingenious plan of 
leaping through the hoop in such a confined space. And when it is 
considered that it was made to do this feat with a lion in the cage and 
its four cubs, which it was still nursing, Mons. Martin must hide his 
diminished head. Mons. Martin pretends it is entirely by the eye that 
he subdues the animals, and that if he took his eye off one moment his 
life would probably pay the forfeit: but our showman proved this to be 
unnecessary, for he could not look on both animals at once, having his 
back to the lion for five minutes while he was making the tigress per- 
form her duty. I recollect, when a boy, having been told that the eye 
of man had so great an effect upon animals, and, wanting to prove it, 
I walked up, like a fool, with my eyes fixed upon a large dog, who, 
fortunately, was chained up. He, at all events, did not pay that proper 
respect due to the eye of a lord of the creation, for he flew at my coat, 
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and I had to retreat, minus one of its lappells,—to me a convincing 
proof that the asserted effects of our optics upon animals are “all my 
e.”” 

of my opinion, the horse is the most noble of all animals, and, I am 
sorry to say, the most ill-used, at least in England ; for I do not recol- 
lect a single instance of mre seen a horse ill-treated on the continent. 
In fact, you hardly ever see a horse on the continent that is not in 
working condition: you never meet the miserable, lame, blind, and 
worn-out animals that you do in England, which stumble along with 
their loads behind them till they stumble into their graves. If any one 
would take the trouble to make friends with their horses, they would be 
astonished at the intelligence and affection of this noble animal; but we 
leave him to our grooms, who prefer to use force to kindness. At the 
same time, I have observed even in colts, very different dispositions ; 
some are much more fond and good-tempered than others: but let them 
be what they will as colts, they are soon spoiled by the cruelty and want 
of judgment of those who have charge of them in the stable. The 
sympathy between the Arab and his horse is well known: the horse 
will lie down in the tent, and the children have no fear of receiving a 
kick ; on the contrary, they roll upon him, and with him: such is the 
result of kindness. And I can now give a proof of the effects of the 
contrary, as it was, in this instance, what may be termed madice oh pa 
in the animal. The horses used in the West Indies are supplied from 
the Spanish Main ; they are from the Andalusian stock originally, partly 
Arab and barb. These horses are taken by the lasso from the prairies, 
and are broken in as follows :—They lead them down to the sea beach, 
saddle and bridle them for the first time, and mount them with a pair of 
— the rowels of which are an inch long. So soon as the animal 
plunges and attempts to divest himself of his rider, he is forced into the 
sea, and there he is worked in and out of his depth till he is fairly worn 
out aud exhausted. This is repeated once or twice till they are sub- 
missive, and then they are sent off as broke horses to the West India 
islands. A friend of mine had a very beautiful animal, which he had 
purchased from one of these ships. He had not bought him more than 
a week before he took the bit in his mouth, and ran away with the 
black boy who was exercising him. The boy lost his seat and fell, and the 
horse, for a hundred wy continued his career; and then it stopped, 
turned round, and galloped up to the boy, who was still on the ground, 
and never ceased kicking him till the poor fellow’s brains were scattered 
in the road, Now this was evidently determination for revenge. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE “ LORD OF PEIRESC.” 


Tere are readers who may, possibly, prepare themselves to receive 
the “ Lord of Peiresc ’”’ as the hero of a tale of chivalry, of old romance 
—of a story, full of the marvels of the world in its simplicity of age, 
when the dreams of the fabulist were a part of the realities of life, im- 
parting to life its characteristic tone and colour. We hasten to dis- 
appoint such, assuring them that “ Nicholas Claudius Fabricius, Lord 
of Peiresc,” was really and truly a denizen of this world—a man with a 
heart brimfull of love towards his fellows—a man who was at once a 

attern of the gentleman, the nobleman, and the scholar. Nothing can 
more beautiful than the details of his long, amiable, and useful life, 
as written with affectionate regard by his friend Petrus Gassendus ; and, 
believing that the taste of the general reader is not yet become too 
vitiated by the sugared nothings of many of our present phrasemongers, 
to relish the fine homeliness of the early biographer, we shall, in due 
course, proceed to select from him two or three passages, in which, by a 
few artless strokes of truth, the “ Lord of Peiresc ” is painted to the life ; 
in which he looks, and moves, and has his being. 

We have three reasons for attempting the present paper. The first is 
the real interest appertaining to the subject ; the second arises from a 
hope of winning a reverent attention to an all-but-forgotten name; the 
third, from a belief that the biography of Peiresc is not commonly met 
with, and, at a first glance, may seem to promise but meagre entertain- 
ment to the general reader. There is, we allow, some husk about the 
book : but it possesses a kernel sweet and toothsome to those who have 
fed at the simple, healthy tables of the old writers, and have drunk 
purity and strength from their maple cups. Sterne glances laughingly at 
Peireskius, and D'Israeli, in his “ Curiosities,’’ has a passage in honour 
of his scholarly sagacity ; but we know of no book, no essay which has, 
in popular form, exhibited the kindliness, the simplicity, and the utility 
of the sage and the philosopher, to the admiration of the general reader. 
And yet was Peiresc the friend and correspondent of the worthiest En- 
glishmen—Camden, Selden, Sir Robert Cotton, Spelman, Harvey, John 
Barclay, and others. Throughout France, Holland and Italy, he was 
sought for and honoured by all the learned; the sweetness of his dis- 
position, and the innocency of his manners, endearing him to men of 
every shade of faith. Peiresc, as limned by Gassendus, is the living 
picture of a scholar of the seventeenth century ; of a man rising above 
the superstition of his time, yet with a mind slightly tinged by the 
romantic spirit of his age. We see in Peiresc the hearty struggle be- 
tween new-born inquiry and ancient dogma: his mind boldly asserts 
itself in natural speculation, when not narrowed and hampered by the 
tyranny of early teaching. For instance, in 1608, it was reported by the 
hushandmen that a shower of blood had fallen, which “ divines judged 
was a work of the devils and witches, who had killed innocent young 
children.” This, however, Peiresc “ counted a mere conjecture, possibly 
also injurious to the goodness and providence of God,” and therefore 
sought fur a natural solution to the seeming wonder. An incredible 
number of butterflies had preceded this “red rain.” Peiresc shut up 
“acertain palmer-worm which he had found, rare for its bigness and 
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form.’? In due time “the worm turned into a very beautiful butterfly, 
which presently flew away, leaving in the bottom of the box a red drop 
as broad as an ordinary sous.” He thus satisfactorily accounts for the 
shower of blood; doubtless to the discomfiture of those who, benefiting 
by the ignorance of their hearers, might have turned it to a profitable 
account. There was, it appears, a shower of blood in the time of 
Childebert—in the time of king Robert ; that is, if we may take the 
comment of Gassendus on the discovery of Peiresc, there were in those 
seasons innumerable butterflies. However, the intelligence that enabled 
Peiresc to defeat superstition in its ‘ showers of blood,” did not serve 
him to snatch “ sorcerers”? from its wild and cruel hands. It was his 
opinion that “‘ though magicians have not so much commerce with the 
devil as is supposed, yet ought they to be punished for their bad mind.” 
For the signs, the stigmata by which the sorcerer was popularly known, 
Peiresc doubted their genuineness : “ they might be natural, and belong 
to some peculiar of that disease which is termed elephantiasis.” Our 
philosopher was doubtless wrought into this opinion by the agonies of a 
priest of Marseilles “ accused of magic, but freed by the court, having 
been first pricked all the body over, to find out those same insensible places 
stigmatised by the devil, which could nowhere be discovered.” hat 
a melancholy, though instructive lesson is this! Peiresc, the humane, 
enlightened philosopher, a cold advocate for the accused sorcerer ; the 
champion of light bearing witness for darkness! This was in 1608; 
some years, it is true, before the appearance of our own Sir Thomas 
Browne at Bury St. Edmunds; the destroyer of “ Vulgar Errors,” 
Error’s learned son against his own exploded witches. 

Nicholas Claudius Fabricius Peireskius was of noble family, 
coming, says Gassendus, from the Fabricii of Pisa, who settled in 
Provence in the time of Saint Louis. He was born in the castle of 
Beaugensier on the Ist of December, 1580, whither his parents had 
retired from Aix, in consequence of the plague then raging in that city. 
His father was a senator of Aix, and his mother, selected for her 
comeliness by Catherine Medicis to receive “the honour of a kiss,’’ on 
the Queen Mother’s visit to that place, was descended from nobility. 
Nicholas assumed the name of Peiresc “ from a town in his mother’s 
jurisdiction.” The following circumstance displays the spirit of the 
times. Gassendus says, “His parents having lived together divers 
years without a child, his mother, for that cause, as soon as she per- 
ceived that she was great, took up a resolution that the child’s godfather 
should be no nobleman ; but such was her piety, the first poor man they 
should meet with!” And so it happened; the poor man giving our 
scholar the name of Claudius, to which was prefixed, by the special 
request of his uncle, who hastily arrived at the fount, that of Nicholas. 
An accident that befel our baby scholar, shows that wicked spirits marked 
him for their early victim. For—- 

“ It is reported, that when he was hardly two months old, an ancient 
women that was a witch, entered the chamber, and threw down before 
his mother a hatchet which she had in her hand; saying that she had 
brought it her again.” ; 

From what follows, it would appear to have been very dangerous in the 
year 1580, in Beaugensier, to return a borrowed hatchet ; for from the 
moment the dame brought back the weapon— 
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“The mother lost her speech, and the child his crying; and both 
their heads were so depressed upon one shoulder, and held so stiffly in 
that posture, that they could not bend them.” The story says further, 
“that when his uncle knew it, he caused the old woman to be beaten, who 
was found in the chimney with her neck upon one of her shoulders, who, 
as soon as ever she lifted up her head to signify that she had beatin 
enough, and to desire them to hold their hands, she said, which appe 
to be true, that the mother and the child were both well.” 

On this, Gassendus sensibly remarks, “ doubtless, ’tis a very strange 
thing that an old hag bowing her own neck, should dart out spirits with 
so strong a nerve as to turn the head of one distant from her in like 
manner aside.” Perhaps, Sir Kenelm Digby would account for it b 
the presence of “ powder of sympathy,” touching the powers of which 
he made a wise discourse “ in a solemn assembly of nobles and learned 
men at Montpelier in France.”” The young Peiresc, despite of all the 
uncomely old women of Provence, passed through his boyhood unhurt 
by withcraft, every day displaying new proofs of that restless curiosity 
which in its after-successes made him the oracle of his contemporaries, 
No trifle escaped his observation—no accident, however slight, but 
ministered to his thirst for a knowledge of the principles of things. He 
is eighteen, ‘* washing himself in the lesser stream of the river Rho- 
damus,”” when he finds the ground “ which was wont to be even and 
soft,” grown hard, with “ little round balls or bunches, like hard boiled 
eggs when their shell is peeled off.”” This sets him wondering, but his 
astonishment is increased “ when, after a few days, returning to the 
river, he finds those little balls or lumps turned into perfect stones.” 
On this he begins to study “ the generation of stones.” In Italy—for 
he departs for Rome in his nineteenth year—he sees in a museum “ a 
sprig of coral which grew upon a dead man’s skull,” and he resolves 
“to go and see men fish for coral.”” In his progress to Rome he was 
entertained by the learned, who wrote verses to him as “ the genius of 
Provence in France.”? On their own ground, in their own academies, 
Peiresc was enabled to solve antiquarian doubts, to discover truths, and 
correct errors, to the delight and astonishment of native wise men and 
philosophers. 

* But in what esteem he was in at Padua—(we quote Gassendus)— 
this one thing does testify ; that, whereas the print of a sapphire eon 
sent thither from Augsburg, with an inscription, in which the wor 
oar did puzzle all the curious antiquarians, Pinellus writ unto him 
referring unto him the examination and judgment thereof. I omit 
how he satisfied their doubts and gave light to that word, chiefly from 
Strabo, who, from Polybius, makes mention of the hunting of the 
Xiphia, which was a sea-monster.” 

The reputation of young Peiresc reaches the Pope himself: for our 
scholar and his brother being desirous to see his Holiness wait i 
the poor men “ whom he daily feeds,” thought of this expedient: they 
“ bought the turns of two poor men, and oer on their clothes, they 
Were present among the rest; and though the Pope knew who they 
were, yet he pleasantly dissembling his knowledge, and taking no notice 
of them, they saw all.” 

Peiresc was in his twenty-third year when he yielded to the oft-re- 
peated desires of his uncle, and received the degree of a doctor; which 
N2 
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“ he carried with so much alacrity and vigour, that did ravish all 
the by-standers with admiration.” Two days after, he conferred the 
** doctoral ornaments”? upon his younger brother, making a discourse 
“ which filled the minds of his hearers with sweet content ;’”’ the argu- 
ment of which may not be familiar to every reader :— 

“ For from a certain statue of Metrodorus, with his hat, Arcadian 
cap and labels, with his philosopher’s cloak and ring on his left hand ; 
also from certain statues of Hippocrates with the like cloak and an hood 
upon it; from a certain inscription of Eubulus Marathonius, and a 
statue with labels not about his neck, but his head; from the like 
statucs of Plato, Theophrastus, Phavorinus, and others; out of certain 
Gothic pieces, upon which there were mitres, not much unlike caps ; 
in a word, out of innumerable other monuments, he showed how the 
use of these ornaments came from the Greeks to the Latins, and so 
down to us; and how, from the philosophers and ancient priests, it was 
by degrees introduced among the professors of several sciences in our 
modern universities !” 

The degree of doctor is yet upon Peiresc “ in its newest gloss,” when 
he receives the king’s patent appointing him to the dignity of senator 
of Aix, his uncle having resigned in his favour. He, however, declines 
for a time the privileges of the patent, and, “ having obtained a delay, 
he applies his mind to more free studies, to court the sweeter and more 
delightful muses, to advance good arts, and to help as much as in him lay 
the promoters of learning.’’ And to these high, ennobling ends he de- 
voted all his life, waiving a profitable match in favour of his brother, and 
betaking himself to the sea-coaat ‘* to search out all the monuments of 
antiquity, and to get in travel the rarest plants, which were to be sent 
to the garden of Beaugensier.”’ Our fair readers will, we are certain, 
be happy to know to whom they owe their “ flowering myrtles,’”’ with 
the accident—so prettily told by Gassendus—that led Peiresc to its 
discovery. 

“About this time (1605), when Peiresc went from Marseilles to 
Beaugensier, he would needs take his way by Castellet to visit the parish 
priest called Julius, whom he already dearly affected by reason of his 
ingenuous curiosity. Being by him led a little without the village, they 
met a muleteer carrying a branch of myrtle with a broad leaf and full 
flower, such as Peireskius had never seen, nor knew that there was 
such a thing in nature. Wondering, therefore, at the plant, he would 
be brought into the middle of the wood where it grew, and caused the 
same to be taken up, that it might be manured and propagated. * * 
* * * This I thought good to mention, because a myrtle tree with 
a full flower was a thing unknown in Europe; and the thanks are due 
to Peireskius that it is now to be seen in the king’s gardens, at Rome, in 
the Low Countries, and other places.’ 

In the same year (1605), we find Peiresc at Paris, courted by Thua- 
nus, Isaac Casaubon, and Bagarrius, “ keeper of the king’s jewel-house 
of rarities ;"” to the last of whom our antiquary explained the hitherto 
unknown inscription on an amethyst, marked with indents, “ which 
had long perplexed inquirers.” It immediately occurred to Peiresc 
“* that these marks were nothing more than holes for small nails, which 
had formerly fastened little /amine, which represented as many Greek 
letters.”” Peiresc drew lines from one hole to another, and the amethyst 
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revealed the name of the sculptor! In the following year, Peirese ac- 
companies the French king’s ambassador to England. For the benefit 
of the thousands who cross the Channel, we quote the means adopted 
by our voyager to prevent extreme sea-sickness :— 

“* Peireskius, to prevent the same in himself, left the rest of the com- 
pany, and sat by the mainmast, where he was not so sick as they were. 
The reason being asked, he said there was least agitation in that part of 
the ship; and that, therefore, he withdrew himself thither, that he 
might not be stomach sick as the rest were, who, being in the head or 
stern, were much tossed.” 

Peireskius is graciously received by James, who “ tenderly respected 
him ;” and who desired to have “ from his own mouth”? the story 
which had preceded him—of how, drinking with a toper of great repu- 
tation, one Doctor Torie, he baffled the drinker by “ craftily qualifying ” 
his own wine with water! With James a little humour went a great 
way, and thus, on a small stock of that much-abused commodity, 
Peireskius might have passed with the English Solomon as an extraor- 
dinary wag. From England our philosopher goes to Amsterdam. 
Whilst staying at the Hague, “ he would not depart until he became 
acquainted with Hugo Grotius,” then a young man. From the Hague, 
he stept aside to Scheveling, where was the famous flying waggon. 

“On my return from Leyden through the Hague (quoth Doctor Slop, 
not Gassendus), I walked as far as Scheveling, which is two long miles, 
on purpose to take a view of it.” 

“ That’s nothing,” replied my Uncle Toby, “ to what the learned 
Peireskius did, who walked a matter of five hundred miles, returning 
from Paris to Scheveling, and from Scheveling to Paris back again, in 
order to see it, and nothing else.” 

In 1607, Peiresc assumed the senatorial dignity, when he so executed 
** his office, that nothing was found wanting him,” and still was left to 
him time enough “ to study good arts, and to maintain his correspondence 
with learned men.” At the latter end of this year, he lost his uncle 
Claudius, whose “ most faithful dog followed the corse all along, stood 
wailing upon the bier, could not for many days be gotten from the tomb, 
and after he was brought back to the house, stood a long time still before 
his picture.” (This last touch of affection is not unworthy of the con- 
sideration of Landseer. What a mourner would he conjure up by the 
exquisite magic of his art!) In 1609 Peiresc was affected with a severe 
fever, when he recovered, as he avers, by eating musk-melons, which in 
after years became his principal medicine. From this time he busies 
himself with the coins, weights, and measures of the ancients; and 
whilst engaged in these studies, has a dream, in which he meets with a 
“goldsmith at Nismes,” when the goldsmith offers to sell him a 
golden piece of Julius Casar’s coin ‘* for four cardecues,”” which incident 
actually occurred to him in his waking hours next day, but which “ he 
reckoned only amongst those rare cases which are wont to amaze the 
vulgar.” baggy & 

From 1609 until 1630 we find Periesc in constant communication 
with the learned of various countries—now deciphering inscriptions— 
now establishing a weekly post between Beaugensier and Paris—and 
ever intent upon the introduction of exotics, plants, and fruits into Pro- 
vence. To him we owe the Chinese jessamine, “ first brought from 
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China, planted at Beaugensier, and from thence propagated.”” It was 
he who first cultivated in France ‘‘ the gourd of Mecca, or silk plant, 
because it bears plenty of threads not unlike silk, fit to weave into stuffs.” 
He planted cocoa-trees, “* and saw them bud, but whether through the 
coldness of the air, or because they were not well looked to, they came 
not to that perfection which he desired.’”” We nextlearn that “ ginger 
did wax green in his garden.” 

“ | say nothing (we quote Gassendus) of the broad-leaved myrtle, with 
the full flower of the storax, and lentisc-tree which yields mastic ; and 
other plants mentioned before. Much less shall I speak of the great 
American jessamine, with the crimson-coloured flower ; nor of the Persian 
with a violet-coloured flower; nor of the Arabian with a full flower; of 
the orange-trees, with a red and parti-coloured flower ; of the medlar 
and sour cherry without stones; Adam’s fig-tree, which Peireskius 
conceived to be one of those which the spies brought back that went to 
view the land of Canaan; the rare vines which he had from Tunis, 
Smyrna, Sidon, Damascus, Nova Francia, and other places.” 

There have been volumes enough, and too many, recording the guilt 
and madness of conquerors, whose lives were a curse to the bleeding 
world.—The kind, gentle, enlightened benefactor of his race, who silently 
makes his foreign conquests grow and blossom in our gardens—who 
carries away the jessamine captive, and clothes our walks with its 
beauty, and scents our colder air with its sweetness ; who gives to the 
poor the cheap and lasting luxury of flowers—deserves a grateful memory 
among men, a memory growing and spreading with his gifts. The victories 
of the Ceesars are recorded by a few medals, shut up in the cabinets of 
museums, in the drawers of the virtuoso ; the glories of men like Peiresc 
are still green among us—still glitter with the dews of the morning— 
still, with their constant sweetness, “* scent the evening gale.’? Nor must 
we fail to record that the benevolent labours of Peiresc were continued, 
whilst he suffered acutest tortures from a disease which at last exhausted 
him. In the Easter of 1631, he was “ sitting without his door, at the 
entrance of his garden,” struck with a sudden palsy, which deprived him 
of motion and speech. This he suffered for a whole week, when “‘ some- 
body singing curiously an hymne of the Lives of the Lily and the Rose, 
he was so taken with the sweetness of the song, and the elegancy of 
some strain or other, that like the son of Croesus, desiring to utter some 
words, and particularly these ‘ how excellent is this!’ he forthwith 
uttered them, and at that very moment his limbs were all freed from the 
palsy.”’ In this year, an extraordinary foreigner arrived at Toulon— 
no other than an elephant lately exhibited at Rome. Peirese caused the 
stranger to be led to Beaugensier, where he took a cast of his grinders in 
wax, and had him painted in a lying posture, “ that his joints might be 
seen,’ to the confusion, we presume, of the sceptics, who denied any such 
advantages to the quadruped. In 1633, Peiresc entertained “ the famous 
poet Santamantius’’ at Beaugensier, who had a brother, a traveller, who 
had seen in Java “ live-wights, of a middle nature between men and 
apes ;’? whereupon, Peiresc quotes the authority of another traveller, a 
personal friend and a physician, who had seen in Guinea “ apes with 
long, gray, combed beards, almost venerable, who stalk an alderman’s 
pace, and take themselves to be very wise.’? Our readers may have 
possibly beheld animals of this species. 4 
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In 1634 we find Peiresc studying hard at anatomy, which he follows 
with a degree of enthusiasm, perhaps not altogether justifiable to the 
non-professional reader. Smitten by the theory of Asellius with respect 
to the “‘ milkie veins in the mesentery,”’ which “ could not be discerned 
save in a creature living and panting, and that therefore they could not 
be observed in a man, whom to cut up alive was wickedness, yet did 
he not therefore despair.’’ To be brief,a poor wretch condemned to be 
hanged—before sentence was performed—was by the order of Peiresc 
* fed lustily and securely,” and an hour and a half after death was car- 
ried to the theatre of anatomy, where the wished discovery was effected. 

Peiresc, having suffered intolerable agony for a month before his de- 
cease, died in the sixty-fifth year of his age. The account of his suffer- 
ings is written by Gassendus with that graphic simplicity which makes 
the charm of the book, but which, in deference to this over-nice age, we 
will not venture to copy. The portrait of the philosopher is in the hap- 
piest style of the unaffected biographer. 

** He was therefore (to begin with his stature) of a middle and decent 
pitch, neither too tall, nor over low. The habit of his body was lean, 
and consequently his veins conspicuous, both in his forehead and hands. 
His constitution, as it was subject to diseases, so was it none of the 
strongest ; which made him in his latter years to go with a staff. And 
for the same reason, his members were easily put out of joint; especially 
his left shoulder, which was three times dislocated. His forehead was 
large, and apt to be filled with wrinkles, when he admired anything or 
was ina deep study. His eyes were gray, and apt to be blood-shotten, 
by the breach of some little vein. He fixed his eyes either upon the 
ground, when he was seriously discoursing upon any subject, or upon 
the auditors, when he perceived they were pleased with what he said. 
He was a little hawk-nosed: his cheeks being tempered with red, the 
hair of his head yellow, as also his beard, which he used to wear long. 
His whole countenance carried the appearance of an unwonted and rare 
courtesy and affability: however, no painter had the happiness to ex- 
press him such as he was in deed and in truth.”’ 

To our mind this portrait is painted with all the force of life. We 
see rare old Peireskius; we see the learning and the contemplation of 
the scholar—in his large forehead, ‘‘apt to be filled with wrinkles” — 
tempered and made gracious by the kindliness of nature and the breed- 
ing of a gentleman. He is clearly one of Montaigne’s men—a fine spe- 
cimen of the simple, sterling book-men, with stored skulls and gentle 
hearts. What a capital contrast is Nicholas Fabricius to the literary 
coxcomb— 

“Who having writ a prologue with much pains, 
Feels himself spent, and fumbles for his brains !” 


What a relief from the “ pardonnez-mois”’ of literature—the be-scented 
and be-lioned petlings, who spoil ‘‘ wire-wove’’ with Babylonish verse 
and prose—who, drawing their fingers through their raven-locks, swear, 
‘by Gad !’’ they’ve “ writ a d——d fine book,” and vote all men vulgar 
fools who dare gainsay it. To continue from Gassendus:— 
“Though he was careful that the clothes he wore abroad might not 
be unsuitable to his dignity, yet he never wore silk. In like manner, 
the rest of his house he would have adorned according to his condition, 
and very well furnished, but he did not at all, in a manner, regard his 
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own chamber. Instead of tapestry, there hung the pictures of his chief 
friends, and of famous men. His bed was aire 8 plain, and his 
table continually loaded and covered with papers, books, letters, and 
other things; as also all the seats round about, and the greatest part of 
the floor.”’ 

In his gardens at Beaugensier he was “ delighted with the pleasant 
verdure of 1 plants, beauty of flowers, gentle murmur and purling noise 
of brooks and water-streams, together with the various songs of little 
birds,” which, in the winter, we are told, he caused to be fed with corn, 
forbidding any one to catch or molest them. 

“Moreover he preferred the singing of birds before the voices of men 
or any musical instruments—not but that he was therewith also de- 
lighted, but because, after the music that men made, there remained in 
his mind a continual agitation, drawing his attention and disturbing 
his sleep ; the rising, falling, and holding of the notes, with the change 
of sounds and concords running to and froin his fancy ; whereas no such 
thing could remain in the bird’s music, which [we dispute the ‘because’ 
here advanced], because it is not so apt by us to be imitated, it cannot 
therefore so much affect and stir our inward faculty. He would also, 
for the same cause, continually breed up nightingales and such like 
small birds, which he kept also in his own chamber, and of which he 
was so careful that he learned, by divers signs and tokens, what they 
wanted or desired, and presently would see them satisfied. They, there- 
fore, as out of gratitude, would sing unto their benefactor hymns of 
praise ; and whereas, in his absence, they were for the most part silent, 
as soon as ever, by his voice or staff, they perceived he was coming, they 
would fall to singing.” 

The above presents us with a charming picture of the kind old scholar 
amidst his books and manuscripts, his medals, vases, and singing night- 
ingales! There were, however, other inhabitants of the chamber, 
though we are left unsatisfied as to their conduct towards the minstrels. 

“And by reason of mice, which did gnaw his books and papers in 
his chamber, he became a lover of cats, which he had formerly hated : 
and whereas, at first, he kept a few for necessity sake, he had, after- 
wards, a great company for his delight. For he procured out of the 
East ash-coloured, dun, and speckled cats, beautiful to behold : of the 
brood whereof he sent to Paris and other places to his friends.” 

(In this ingenuous avowal of Gassendus there is the germ of a delicious 
essay. How many a man has become the lover of a cat in some shape 
—of a cat formerly despised—* by reason” of devouring mice! How 
many have been brought to endure and love the lesser evil when found 
to be the only remedy for the greater plague! There was—to quote 
one instance from a hundred—Jack Spangle, the gay, prodigal Jack 
Spangle, a fellow shapely and agile as Mercury. He had the loudest 
laugh, the blackest moustache, and the whitest teeth of any spark of the 
day. Mrs. Sybil, the rich, withered widow of a scoundrel money- 
lender looked feloniously upon him—she was determined to become the 
wife of Jack Spangle. Jack saw and shuddered at her purpose. Oh, 
how Jack Spangle abominated, loathed, anathematized Mrs. Sybil! In 
the depth and intensity of his hatred he invented new terms of horror 
and disgust: it was merriment for his friends to hear him ‘swear at the 
widow Sybil, Three years passed away, and a former companion met 
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Jack and the widow, man and wife. “The fact is, my dear fellow,” 
said Jack, stepping forward to his acquaintance—“ the fact is, I lost 
every farthing 1 had—was flung by creditors into gaol—hadn’t a penny 
to——humph ! eh ?—I—allow me to introduce you to Mrs. Spangle.” 
Jack was a second “ Lord of Peiresc:’? we do not mean to assert that 
he became a devoted lover of his ancient wife; but she was rich, he 
was penniless and in prison, and he married her “ by reason of the 
mice.’? The “ mice’? have married many besides Jack and the widow.) 

“The Lord of Peiresc’’ displays, in all his bearings, a finished por- 
trait of the scholar and philosopher of the seventeeth century. There 
is the simplicity, the modesty, the kindliness of a truly great and well- 
regulated mind. It is to such men—lightly as their labours may be 
esteemed by a more imaginative generation—that we owe the greatest 
benefits. They were the collectors of facts to be employed by their 
successors—the gatherers of materials to be worked up into a thousand 
shapes of beauty and utility by those who should follow them. In the 
time of Peiresc, when the hard student—an anchorite amid his books— 
was considered by the vulgar as little less than liegeman to a magician, 
if not a necromancer himself—when the large black dog of the scholar 
was the malus genius of his mysterious and devil-doomed master, our 
philosopher was peculiarly fortunate in the advantages of birth and 
means: they afforded him, in station and power, a security and respect 
among men, not too liberally awarded to the indigent book-man. He 
was “ the lord” of Peiresc, and the patent of the senator gave grace and 
authority to the investigations of the philosopher. 

The purpose of this slight paper has been to beg of the “ general 
reader” a short pause for the consideration of the lineaments of a great, 
though almost unregarded, benefactor of letters; to take him from the 
candied conceits of these our most refined and delicate times, to the 
healthful simplicity of earlier days. Not that, with rash, bigoted judg- 
ment, we would sneer at the antiquarians of 1837: there are among 
them wise, profound teachers; men of great discoveries ; men who have 
seen 





““___. the portrait of a genuine flea, 
Caught upon Martin Luther long ago ;” 


and will, therefore, walk upon tiptoe to their graves, drawn up by a 
prodigious sense of their own greatness. Let them have their “* pepper- 
corn of praise ;”’ and let small lecturers to the weariness of boarding- 
schools, talk their hour of nothings: all we ask is, some passing attention 
to the early student—the pioneer in the field of letters and of science. 
Whilst we do not envy, but wonder, at the rich appointments of well- 
paid sciolists, let us refresh our memory with a view of our old philo- 
sopher in his study, and sometimes let our heart “leap up,” as cheer- 
fully as his own nightingales, at the staff of the “ Lorp or Peiresc.” 


J. 
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A WALK NEAR TOWN. 


pY THE AUTHOR OF “ GLANCES AT LIFE.’’ 


Tirep of the Town, the other day, it struck me o’ the sudden that 
there were several ways of getting out of it for a few hours, open to all 

rs-forth from it, whether on horse-back or foot-back, and that I knew 
them, and could make essayal of at least one of them—* one at a time” 
being a good rule at almost all times. It struck me likewise that I had 
a tolerable pair of town-made legs that loved strolling and rigmarolling 
along dusty roads, green lanes, over commons, “ thorough wood, thorough 
briers ’’—anywhere, on any ground not paved or macadamized. As 
they have been good legs to me, and not bad ones to any one else, I 
made up my mind generously to give them a treat, and allow them “ to 
go out.” No sooner said than done: they took me at my word, got 
themselves booted in no time, and stood ready to start: I snatched my 
hat, and placed it, I believe, on my head—seized my trusty walking- 
stick, and off we went in capital style, keeping close together—as the 
book- -keepers say at Newmarket, “ you might have thrown a blanket 
over us,”’ we were so close—leg and leg ; ; not that such a warm woollen 
compliment would have gratified us, for the sun was warming enough. 
It was really a hot June day—such a day as one would not have looked 
for at the commencement of the month, when, as Lord Byron says, “ the 
Summer ”’ seemed to threaten to “ set in with its usual severity ’’—not 
of heat, but cold. As one contra-indication of what some false poet 
calls **the burning month of June ”’ having arrived, I noticed, on the 
10th, that the poor summer flies were glad to settle on my pipe, when 
smoking, to warm their feet, perishing with the cold: I was too much 
a humanist to brush them away, and so—we smoked a pipe together. 
Yes, it was undeniably a hot day, was June the 28th, a.v. 1837: I am 
we in writing down the date, that it may be referred to hereafter 
”y weather-wise persons and chronologists of things remarkable. Some 
walkers would have said that it was too hot for walking in: we agreed 
that it was not, and pushed on, at a good pace. Sunshine should never 
be too hot or too bright for us: for I believe that it is as essential to the 
health of the blood of men as to that of the juices of plants and fruits ; 
and that the more we get of it the riper we grow, and the sweeter, and 
the more generous, like Portugal grapes ; wanting it, we are like English 
grapes—not worth gathering, and as sour as verjuice. Look at the 
people who shut themselves up in shady parlours, and will not let the 
sun get at them, what white, bloodless beings they look like—wrinkled, 
withered, and wan as summer pippins kept through the winter in dry 
closets. Sunshine for me—moonshine for melancholy poets, full of a 
sonnet to the “ chaste Dian,” but stuck fast in the first line at “ Oh 
Moon !”—and gas-shine for late getters to bed. 

On we went our way, rejoicing in the sunshine, and expatiating as we 
went upon “ the beneficial ” good it did this world—how well it “ aired ” 
it—how comfortable and cheerful it made it, and all that. “ Right 
shoulder forward”? was the word of command: Kennington Common 
was soon “ left shoulder backward ;” Clapham Road wondered who we 
were that had all its road to ourselves, for no one else seemed wishful to 
be “ broiled to death ;:’’ the lovers of the cool “ affected the shade :”’ 
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we “ affected the sun,”’ because it did not affect us, save as we wished it 
—affectionately, as if it loved us as we love it. 

On we went ; and I must say that, for a one-legged walker, my trusty 
stick kept wonderfully well up with me, and even sometimes stepped a 


foot before me ; but L encouraged it, and patted it approvingly on the 
head; and even your “ stick” has something like an organ of * love-of- 
approbation ” in its head, and will do wonders if you encourage it. 
Why, there’s that stick of an author, Mr. Barnaby Backgarret—some 
one read a sonnet of his right through, and so little did the generous 
reader think there was ‘‘ somewhat too much” of it, that he advised 
him to make more of it, by adding two feet to the last line, by way of 
Alexandrine, which is really an addition to your small sonnet, and brings 
it to a close with an d-plomb-like pause that is very effective. Mr. B. B., 
so encouraged, has gone on, and is half way through another sonnet by 
this time: so he ‘‘ advises me per last.” I wish him well through it, for 
I have no envy on that side of the w ay, knowing what “ a labour of love 
itis, and how much in vain—like getting a son, to be gibbeted when you 
had hopes of him, and flattered yourself he would be “ such an honour 
to his family.” 

On we went like one—solus in the sun—having the way all our own 
way—nobody disputing it with us—not even the omnibuses, that dispute 
every inch of the way with you “‘ on the stones,” while the drivers and 
conductors dispute with one another. A cow, under a shadowing tree, 
whisking her tail about by way of warning to the flies, was the only 
living thing we saw till we were fairly, and freshly, and softly treading 
over the green sward of Clapham Common—an uncommon common, 
considering its neighbourhood to our great city, for it was green, and had 
some beautiful old trees on it—ponds, willow-shaded, duck-weeded, duck- 
navigated—three old washerwomen, hanging 

‘**Their petticoats out to dry, 
To keep one another com-pa-ny,”"— 

two or three donkeys, a school-full of children just poured out, the hour 
being twelve, four grooms playing at quoits under the shadow of some 
elms, with two large white feathers stuck in the ground for mag, a flock 
of fine fat geese, a sow just out of the mud, and shining all over with sa- 
tisfaction that she was in such a pickle as not to be fit for the parlourand 
polite society—(I1 never saw a dirty beast happier—not even D——, 
drunk and rolling in the gutter)—and a few sundries, labourers sleeping 
away their want of beer, &c. &c. 

On we went, and winding our way among the furze, now out of 
bloom, we were alone in a little hollow; and here we sat down to rest 
our walking-stick awhile, and think of nothing. The Clapham “ world 
was quite shut out.’ All was stillness, save when a donkey brayed, 
but as we thought he did not—he might though—address himself to us, 
we took no notice of him, and let him bray, till he had expressed all he 
had to say upon that subject, whatever it was. I could not help think- 
ing what a world of idle discussion might be spared the world if the 
world would only treat the other members of the Bray family just as I 
treated the Clapham Common orator—hear him out, and let the next 
donkey, five miles off, reply to him. What wide intervals in discussion 
we should have! Like Mr. Wordsworth, 


“ IT am not one that much or oft delight” 
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in “ public 


no one re 


I let “ my learned friend *’ run down, and all a 


king.”” 


eth her :’ 
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** Wisdom sometimes crieth in the streets, and 
’ if she would laugh, I would listen, and join in. 


gain was most delicious 


silence—silence made more sweet by the dissonance I had just heard. 
Now I could hear the leaves prattle, in their pretty, lisping way, with 
the zephyrs, as poets call those whiflling yours winds which wander 


about commons and fields all day long, an 


take playful liberties with 


the flowers, romping with them and kissing them, and rumpling their 


nicely-plaited frills, till they are hardly fit to be seen. 


Now, too, I 


could hear the bee murmur—not unthankfully—no, he expressed how 


happy he was by that sweet, drowsy, low singing of his. 


I thought, 


as he brushed by, that he reproached me for sitting idling there. Why 
was I not up, and 


“ Gathering honey all the day, 


From ev'ry opening flower?” 


I made the best excuse I could, and that was not a bad one—I never 
knew an idle man who was not good at such apologies—and he seemed 
mollified, and left me ** to blush unseen ’’—a delicacy which did honour 
to the sweet-dispositioned little fellow, who could have stung me with a 


reproach, if he had been so minded ; 


but he had come out on a different 


mission than to teach idle dogs a lesson on industry, and went about his 
own business, leaving me to go about mine at my own time—in my own 
way. I was not altogether idle, for, with my stick, I traced a name dear 
to me on the level smooth sand before me, and scratched it out again, 


and wrote it better the next time. 
And my mind? and heart, and its affections? 


* hand.’’ 


At least, 1 was improving my 
Why not? 


In these solitary moments we remember friends, and hug them ‘to our 


heart; and forgive enemies, and do not thrust them from it. 


Those 


moments are not idly spent in which we can do that—for the last is 
Now I could hear, too, the always pleasant 


sometimes hard to do. 


singing of the birds. 
walks, but never could make out the singer’s name; it was not in the 
bills. This day he perched before me upon the topmost branch of a 
furze-bush, and struck up the old tune which had so often delighted 
me. I looked at him, and knew him, by the description of his vestments, 


to be that eminent minor canon, 
and much-respected member of Nature’s cathedral choir. 
something to learn : 


I was not idle. 


One of those songsters I had often heard in my 


Mr. Richard Whitethroat, an old 


That was 


Having passed half an hour more 


in observations of the little plants at my feet, and speculated on the 


origin, and uses and abuses of sand, 


(among which its being served 


up in a dish of spinach is one,) and having watched one of those 
beautiful brilliant green-mailed beetles running hither and thither, 
I knew not on what errand, —my legs having been indulged with a 
long rest after the pull up-hill—my dry stick refreshed by a little 
playful paddling in a plashy pond on one side of me, I was about 
to rise, when company dropped in, and I therefore received them— 
with dignity—seated. 
was my throne of state—the high furze nodding over my head was 
my canopy—and a little patch of green grass, forming a sort of small 
glade between the bushes on either side, was my carpet, over which 


A small knoll, neatly covered with brown moss, 


the various presentations passed, and had the henour of an audience, 
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and now and then a condescending compliment from my most sacred 
Majesty. The first presentation was a handsome white horse of 
Arabian blood—a brilliant fellow, shining so glaringly in the sun, that 
my weak eyes ached at beholding his ery uniform. As he passed 
along he paused and looked at me respectfully, and not wishing to offend 
a gentleman evidently with a stick, he gave a good-humoured whinny 
and walked on. I don’t know whether animals are fond of me—I am 
of them, from the highest to the lowest ; or whether it was whispered 
by one to the other that there was an interesting biped in the bushes, 
who was supposed to be a friend to them, in his quiet way, I know 
not: I was either very popular in those parts, or there is a great exist- 
ing spirit of curiosity in animals: for in half a minute more a cow, who 
was passing by, paused, and contemplated me for some moments, chew- 
ing her agreeable sweet cud the while I chewed mine of “ sweet and 
bitter fancies,” as they occurred. She was a comely creature, of the 
Alderney breed—quite a “‘ Young Ladies’ Drawing-Book ” cow—deli- 
cately clean all over, even to the brush which concluded her tail—per- 
haps a little vain of her person in general, and, I thought, as proud of 
her horns as a lucky husband who has got three thousand pounds 
damages from some noble somebody for taking his wife off his hands— 
alwaysan implied compliment to the husband’s taste in the first selection, 
This cow dandizette was not alone, it turned out; for at her heels came 
“ staggering Bob ”’—(as your young veal is hight while “ in the flesh ’’) 
—her calf—a well-behaved bull-calf enough, an honour to his mother, 
and as gentle as any lamb. For an animal with his reputation for sim- 
plicity, he behaved himself sensibly ; and when I offered to scratch 
his poll, which all animals like, he let me scratch it; and when I 
i er some grass, and held it to his nose, he smelt to it, acknow- 
edged that it was good and green, but did not eat of it, being con- 
fined to a milk-diet for the present. Mamma looked on, as mammas 
look on when you pet their pets—pleased, very much so, and giving 
you credit for the pleasure you take in their young progeny. ‘These 
having passed away, a “ silly sheep ” dropped in en passant, and 
sillily stared at me, but I was not offended. As I looked on the “ full 
meekness of its face,’ I could not help thinking what a shame and 
disgrace it was that such an inoffensive creature should be doomed to 
an earlier death than Nature meant for it, solely because such a hog as 
Huggins happens to be carnivorous, and must have his mutton, and is, 
as he boasts himself, “a good grubber ’’—7. e., can clear his plate of two 
pounds of meat at a sitting ; and then pretend to be thankful to Heaven that 
heis fed! So he is, while the shoulder is hot. Let his wife serve it up cold 
the next day, and he will affect a muttered sort of thankfulness when 
he sits down to it. But let her serve it up on the third day, and he has 
nv sooner murmured “ For what we are about to receive .... . make 
us truly thankful !”’ than he lifts the cover, and, his gratitude vanishing 
o’ the instant, growls out, “ What, this infernal cold mutton again ?”’ 
This last innocent dropper-in did not stay long with me, for that 
going-all-day-long dinner-bell, the bell-wether’s “ tintinnabulary 
chime” summoned him away. A pair of sparrows—Common spar- 
rows—not those sooty fellows that get a disreputable miscellaneous 
living about town, but cleanly suburban sparrows, in pepper-and- 
salt suits of feathers—next looked in, and picked up something be- 
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tween my feet, confidently. These gone, a hen, with seven white 
and two dusky chickens, came next, and poked about among the bushes 
behind and on each side of me. It was interesting to observe her “* in- 
structing the young idea how to” pick up this and that, and hear her 
continual “ cluck, cluck,” when they straggled up to where I sat 
brooding ; and when they came about her again, to see her direct their 
attention to such things as she would have them more regardful of than 
minding me. I could not feel offended. Another bee—* no connexion” 
with the bee I have previously mentioned—a traveller for a different 
firm in the same line—looked in “as he was passing,” and, finding 
there was “ nothing in his way,” pushed on. After him followed a 
wasp, in a more amiable temper than usual, and humming an old air 
not badly; but I was glad when he took himself off, for he is not to be 
relied upon, the rascal’s “‘ monkey,”’ or temper, is so soon put up, and 
gives you a stab and is gone before you can cry “ What’s that for?” 
A butterfly, very handsomely 
OF no cccces . drest 
All in his best, 
To wing abroad with Sally,” 
or Psyche, or Sukey, whoever “ his flame ” might be—came fluttering 
in, and finding that “ the chaste, the fair, the inexpressive she” was 
not there, fluttered out again to find her. I could have told him where 
she probably was, for I had seen her pass two minutes before. But as 
he did not ask— 
“ Oh, where is she gone?” 
I could not reply— 
“* Down the Zong Acre :" 
nor he affectionately add— 
“ Oh, if that is the case, Sir, I'll soon overtake her.” 


My next visitor was that very handsome reptile the land-newt—a sort 
of long frog, with a tail. A few more beetles gratified me by letting me 
look at their burnished armour of green and gold, and went glittering 
away. And last, and not least, another cow, in a brown coat and waist- 
coat, and white pantaloons, paid me a “ how-d’ye-do” visit, and gave 
my solitary Muse two mews, which I thought liberal on her part. Alto- 
wether, it was the best and most interesting levee of the season. And 
all this agreeable life and pleasing vicissitude of visiting friends and 
familiars is to be enjoyed in one hour on a common only four miles from 
London, open to any one, as it should be, and long may it be—and no 
felonious hand commit that worst of thefts—“ steal a common from a 
goose !’? Tam candid enough to say that I feel deeply interested in 
that pore for if the depredators were successful in the one, they 
might take it into their wicked heads to reverse the crime, and—*“ steal 
a goose from acommon.” Who then would be safe ?—But away with 
unpleasant anticipations ! 

“ Be not over-exquisite 
To cast the fashion of uncertain evils...... 
What need a man forestall his date of grief?” 
One humiliating thought, however, will intrude. This. How Cock- 
neyish it was of me to be delighted with this scene, which I was, un- 
feignedly! Can any London-born poet, or what not, “ hope to be saved ”” 
from an Edinburgh-born critic, if he can so easily find it in his foolish 
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heart to be entertained so cheaply and so town-handily? But he, poor 
mistaken fellow, is not so much to blame as that preverse, well-meaning, 
kind old creature, Nature. Itis she that is guilty of these Cockneyisms: 
it may seem unfilial on my part to lay such an accusation inst her, 
but it is too true. Ifshe will plant her trees in pots—I beg her pardon 
—plots of ground within a stone’s throw of the four-mile stone, and 
watch over them, and make them, or let them, thrive, and flourish, and 
look as stately and handsome as if they were growing in the heart of the 
country, “ far removed from noise and smoke ;”—and if she will drop 
her violets and other wild flowers about so accessible a common—*“* by 
Cockneys only trod ;”»—and if she will send her cuckoo “ cuckooing ” 
in all corners of Clapham ; and her lark spinning up to the sky, having 
instructed him previously in plain-chant, and taught him the songs 
which she has “ set’’ herself “ for the occasion,’ and if she will take 
pleasure in seeing and hearing her 


at baeghec .--Aitherial songster, soaring merrily,” 
and in watching 


“* His wings keep time to his rich music's flow, 
Rolling along the sky celestially, 
And echoing oer the hill’s wood-waving brow, 
Along the flood, that back reflects the sky, 
And him, that warbling speck, deep-mirror’d from on high* ;” 


and if she will trail * her green robe’s hem ”’ so close to town that 
awkward Cockneys tread on it, whose fault are all these faults but hers ? 

These common spots are not so common as they seem. The “ bene- 
ficial Sun”? smiles as he shines upon them—lI have seen him—and it 
did not strike me that he smiled as if he derided them, but rather as if 
he loved them, and saw some natural beauty there not unworthy of his 
approbation. I have observed, too, that he spends some hours every 
day among these scenes; and if he does, why should not 1 ?—and when 
he retires in the evening to “ Thetis’ lap,”’ that he blesses them with a 
parting smile. The Seasons visit there, each one in order due, and take 
some pains and more pleasure in showing how they admire them. The 
clouds drop their “ fatness’? upon them, and freshen their ever-fertile 
verdure. The stars look down upon them, and light up their night- 
dews till they shine like droppings of those «stars. The Moon glides 
over them, and is not ashamed to be seen turning her sweetly-serious 
smile towards them, and gilds their little hollows of water with her 
silvery rays, and stops to look into them as Beauty looks into her 
mirror, admiring her own lovely face. He who laid down these humble 
scenes, and first adorned them, He breathes over them, and their wild- 
flowers blow at his bidding, that the air may be sweetened ; and their 
wild fruits bloom and ripen, that his wild feathered creatures may be 
fed ; and every rood of this poor common ground is instinct with verdant 
life. And lastly, and not leastly, he permits town-neighbouring Man to 
strike in his spade here, and his dibble there, and his ploughshare in 
another place, and bestows an unheard blessing upon his labours ; and 
while “ Paul planteth, and Apollos watereth,’’ He “ giveth the increase.” 

But these things in their favour notwithstanding, I should not—so I 





* Tuomas Mitier’s “ Ode to the Skylark.” 
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am admonished—admire “ these unassuming commonplaces,” and 
haunt them so frequently as I do; nor 


“Take pleasure in their meanest object’s sight,” ~ 


as Poet Withers did: for, nathless, I do make myself chargeable thereby 
with that rank offence which cannot look for “ benefit of clergy ”— 
Cockneyism !—Well, I will hope to live long enough to see the day 
when a bill shall pass through both Houses to enable “ the undertakers” 
(they have begun the work) to remove all that is rurally beautiful in the 
neighbourhood of London so much farther off, that it may be fit to be 
visited, without impeachment of the visiter. Hampstead, if “ lifted” 
as our Northern friends were wont to “lift” the cattle of their Southern 
border-neighbours, would make a pretty parcel of addition to Arthur’s 
Seat ; a as there are no Scotch cockneys, would not be Cockney 
ground, as itis now. Richmond in Surrey, if “ translated,” might be 
atched upon Richmond in Yorkshire, and thus be rendered visitable 
a tourists, and no shame to them. Essex might be given, fogs und 
frogs included, to the Dutch, who would jump atit, having lost so much 
dry territory lately, and welcome “the damp stranger.’’ Kent may 
stand as it is, for the sole sake of Greenwich Hospital—not but it would 
be a generous gift to the French, who, as we used to take their new 
ships, ought now to take our old sailors, on the reciprocity system. 

But, however, to pursue our theme and our journey. Having rested, 
or rather lounged, for a full hour, up we started, and off we went again. 
The Common was soon left behind: “ the world was all before us, 
where to choose:”? we pitched upon a neighbouring village, Tooting, 
and, as the wags say, “ pitched into it,” for, in a few moments, Upper 
Tooting was under us, and Lower Tooting kept at a respectful dis- 
tance, as if it feared the worst that might befall. But as we did not 
wish to spread alarm before us, we struck off to the left, aside as it 
were, into Devonshire Road, not very inviting to look-at at its en- 
trance, but when we had go into it, and detoured again to the right, 
we found ourselves in a very pleasant, winding, Naysmith sort of lane, 
hight Dragmoor Lane, hedged and studded with trees, with a poor- 
looking but picturesque cottage on the left side thereof, and a little 
farther down, on the right, a smart, fantastic cottage, newly built in 
imitation of the old style—and a very comfortable, uncomfortabe, 
lonely, out-of-the-way house it was, the lord of which ilk had need 
be a — fellow, and when he claps his well-aired night-cap on, 
looks, I should hope, before he puts out the light and gets into 
bed, to see that his pistols are primed and loaded, and “ his powder 
dry.” We found ourselves, in no long time, stumbling over Streatham 
Common, the wartiest ground we ever walked upon—a wild green spot, 
unhandsomely disfigured with some hundreds of mole-hills—a sort of 
pustular eruption of the “ earth earthy.” A noble line of fine old trees 
on the right, and Mrs. Thrale’s (Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale’s) residence 
and park on the left, made the wild spot cultivated and classic ground. 
Johnson, perhaps, had rolled his Leviathan bulk over the very hills at 
which L stumbled, Bozzy picking his way behind him, carefully— 
surly Sam growling at him all the while to “Come on, Sir, and not 
make mountains of mole-hills !’’—and then stumbling over one of them 
himself, and pitching his hat and wig and walking-stick some distance 
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in advance of the rest of his personnel, Bozzy perhaps ran up to raise 
him up, when the disdainful Doctor drove him back with a “ No, Sir! 
The man who in walking along the devious paths in the various fields of 
life, if he is not humble enough to look to his own feet and see where he 
treads, if he falters and falls, should not allow another man’s pride to 
stoop so low as to lifthim up. Sir, as I have made my own in m 
own way, let me lie on it till I choose to rise in my own manner. As 
greatly fell without assistance, let me greatly rise without your in- 
terference. The man who——But ring the bell, Sir, and a truce to 
your reflections, Sir, for we have been keeping the dinner waiting with 
these frivolous disputations. Ring the bell, Sir !’—which the obedient 
Bozzy did, no doubt, only too proud to do it. And when they were 
seated at the dinner-table, and the ‘first fierce severity of the fine old 
bear’s hunger was partially appeased, if he confessed his failing and his 
falling to the company, Bozzy interposed a “ Yes, Sir, but you fell with 
dignity, and rose greater by that fall: at which fulsomeness the old 
Doctor would growl an angry “ Bah!” like a bear with a vexation, 
and indignantly send his plate up for a fourth helping to the mutton. 
I saw and heard it all, ail felt that I was treading classic ground while 
threading my way between the mole-hills upon Streatham Common. 

On we went, however ; and in a little while we were on Tooting Com- 
mon—wild, but a pleasant wildness. Patrick Naysmith had been over 
these spots, for I traced him. Here we got again among furze, wild 
flowers, wild birds, tame ducks, weedy ponds, tinted with mineral water (?), 
straggling children, dreamy-eyed donkeys, and haymakers, winding im 
and out among the bushes, as they returned to the fields, to sweat and 
labour in the sun, and send the fragrance of the new-mown hay stream- 
ing towards the town. It would have been a perfect rural scene if the 
workhouse on the right had not spoiled all; and yet there was some 
comfort still in looking at that last refuge for the destitute. It did not 
seem as yeta gaol. The light and the air of heaven could visit its open 
windows and shine and breathe into them ; and the poor could yet look 
out of them upon the green common, and the blue hills in the distance, 
and hear the skylark warbling to the silent noon. Here, as the weather 
was really “ insulting hot,’ we sat ourselves down under shadow of 
some friendly furze—friendly as long as you do not interfere with it— 
and got into a téte-d-téte with a donkey who was “ dining out” there. 
The ass has a sorry reputation for intellectuality, yet we could not help 
noticing that at the dinner-table his few faculties were all on the alert, like 
an alderman’s, and that he twinkled his ears and whisked his tail with 
a liveliness such as he never exhibits when employed in the graver 
business of life—perhaps from some mistaken notions of dignity, or of 
the necessity of looking serious when you are not so. Having cooled 
ourselves by these contemplations, and having shown that we were not 
particular what sort of company we got into, so long as it was agreeable, 
we rose refreshed, and on we went over the little there was left of Toot- 
ing Common, and were soon in Streatham Lane—a pleasant, rural 
lane enough—and winding it up, we found ourselves at Tooting. Here, 
having surveyed the place, and seen all that was curious, we made our 
head-quarters at the King’s Head Inn, and ordering a mutton-chop, 
lettuce, and ale, settled down in the good large parlour of that old- 
fashioned house of entertainment. I could not help imagining, as I 
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entered the old room, that “ the Doctor” had been before me there, in 
some of his iversations while resident with Mrs. Thrale, and that 
these poor walls often resounded his loud, unpacifiable “‘ bow-wow.”’ 
The poor place was immediately tabooed and made sacred by imagina- 
tion, The great Doctor was not “ above” these humble places, and 
has said a word or two in their praise, but I forget what, and where to 
find it. Then why should I be “ above” them? Iam not. I love these 
old inns, and their old parlours with low ceilings, heavy cross- beamed, 
old oak chairs, hard-bottomed, oaken pannels, fantastic-fashioned chim- 
ney-glasses, oval mirrors, the owl in a glass-case over the fire-place, the 
round tables, and flapped tables, the two or three bad paintings, and 
the numerous bad engravings, “‘ published, as the Act directs, 30 June, 
1786, by Ronert Saver, Map, Chart, and Print Seller, No. 53, Fleet 
Street.”’—If the Act directs the publication of such execrably bad pew- 
ter-plate engravings, more shame to the Act for such an uncalled-for act 
—that is all I say. And yet the subjects of the engravings in review 
are pathetic enough, however humorously handled. “ Jemmy” 
as he is called—the “ Jamie” of that most exquisite of all “ auld 
ballats ’’—* Auld Robin Gray ’—is seen in one taking his farewell 
of poor Jenny, a fashionable young lady of eighty years since, sashed, 
feathered, standing somehow in high-heeled shoes, her gown-tail 
bundled up behind—looking much more like “ Poll of Plymouth ”’ than 
a “ braw Scotch lassie.’’ ‘* Jemmy,” too, is not to be sneezed at as 
unfashionable. He is a smart sea-faring fellow enough—in striped 
trowsers, and striped waistcoat to match, smart round jacket, round hat, 
shoes, and buckles as big as his shoes, a stick tucked under his arm in 
sailor’s fashion—not a walking-stick, but a stick to be carried jemmily 
under the arm, in Portsmouth fashion. While he is taking his affect- 
ing farewell—(I presume it to have been so from Jenny’s white hand- 
kerchief being applied to her left eye, and that only)—a shipmate 
is seen, in the background, hauling the ship’s boat to the shore, might 
and main: Ais stick is thrust under his arm all the while—he cannot 
oo with it: sea-water enough to keep the boat afloat is flowing behind 

im, but he “ heeds not what the landsmen say:” he is no “* tailor,” 
but a sailor: so he “ Hauls away, yo-ho, boys!” and though he should 
be properly up to his middle in the sea, the artist has taken care of 
him, and you see every bit of his shoes dry on the top of a wave. 

This pathetic piece is the right-hand supporter of the owl in the glass- 
case. On the left “ Jemmy’s Return ”’ is almost as “ seriously inclined,” 
as Othello says, on the part of the artist. Mrs. “ Auld Robin Gray ”’ is 
seen drowned, I should almost say, in sorrow at the door of the cottage 
of her “ gude man,” situated by the sea-side, with the sea in the offing 
running so high, that if it did do as it could do, it would drown poor 
disconsolate Jemmy, Mrs. Gray, auld Robin, cottage, cat at the cottage- 
door, and all; but it forbears, very much to its credit. There are a few 
misprints in the verses quoted underneath, which show a not-unbecom- 
ing ignorance of “the Scottish Doric:” such as bath for baith—wrath 
for wratth—fair for sair ; but it would be hypereriticism to dwell upon 
them. Four sporting prints—all over horse and dog—and “ one other,”’ 
in which two young ladies are taking Love (a decent lad enough, in a 
sort of short, smart bedgown) in at the window, while the old lady their 
mother is fast asleep in her easy chair—(if she can be easy in a chair 
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which is so much out of the perspective)}—and “ the companion print,” 
in which the old lady is roused, and driving Love away, elut dvtlocwith 
a birch-broom——these adorn the other spare walls of the parlour, and 
make them entertaining. These things do not abate my love for an old 
road-side inn—* not a jot !”—they add toit. I might have been better 
accommodated perhaps at the Atheneum Club House; but here I am 
all alone—which is a luxury sometimes: there, there is that eternal 
Member always present, with that untiring, tiring member of his own 
Atheneum, his tongue, perpetually bore, bore, bore-ing me with some 
* fire-new scheme,”’ perhaps, for deflagrating the poor, dear, dead, de- 
parted coal-heavers of both shores of the Thames into coal-gas! I 
have thought of that myself, so that he is not original. These men, in 
their time, swallow so much coal-dust, that it does seem a pity that it 
should be altogether lost, as it is when it is buried with them. Here I 
miss hearing for the hundredth time that other scientific proposition of 
his—as ticket-porters are, all their lives long, such “ entire butt ’’ tossers- 
off of beer, that it is possible to get back from them a pure “extract of 
malt!’ Schemes feasible enough, but is it not carrying science a little too 
far, when it seeks to resolve the elements of society into their constituent 
principles? I think it is; and therefore am I happier here than in 
Mr. Professor —’s company. I might be better entertained per- 
haps at the United Service Club ; but then there’s that never-absent- 
on-no-account old Major Fullpay of the Fencibles, who has so little 
consideration for the Halfpays—a large portion of the family of military 
and naval Men—and none at all for the Quarterpays—a larger. And 
then I have heard that story of his about the Duke of York, and what 
his Royal Highness said when he critically reviewed his corps at Chat- 
ham Lines, and what the Major said to his Royal Highness, being “ an 
answer to the same,” that I could tell it the Major, word for word, 
for he never varies—I wil! say that for him. And then there are those 
“Lines ’? by the Major, written upon that proud occasion, which I call 
“ His Chatham Lines ’?—at which he laughs—not at the “ Lines,” but 
at the joke ; and I laugh—not at the Major, but at the “ Lines.” 1 know 
them now by heart, and could prompt the author, if need were. There- 
fore am I better pleased with the King’s Head than the Major’s. The 
socialities of these Clubs are delightful, doubtless. It is not unpleasant, 
that I am aware of, to dine socially, at four different tables, with Captain 
Alexander in one corner, Baron Skimmilk, of the German Legion, in 
another, Captain Moggeridge in a third—(that is, if the wind is favour- 
able to his whiskers, for, if it is not, and it blows them, carefully combed 
one way, the other way, the Captain returns home, and does not ven- 
ture out again till the wind has turned)—it is pleasant to dine 
there, and be, the while, snugly ensconced in a fourth corner. It 
is not unpleasant—indeed, it is agreeable—to “exchange the news 
of the day ” by exchanging the newspapers—the ‘ Times’ for the 
‘Chronicle ’—with the Baron, and taking the ‘Globe’ after Captain 
Alexander has done with it—(not that Captain Alexander who con- 
quered this world, and cried because he had got nothing more to do— 
no, quite a different sort of man)—give the ‘Sun’ up to him in 
return. But yet I like the one solitary paper of an inn better—no waiter 
bespeaking it—having it quietly and comfortably all to myself, to read it, 
or spell it, or go to sleep over it and the debates in the. Imperial Par- 
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liament, just as they dispose one, or one feels disposed. I have my pre- 
judices and preferences, and cannot help entertaining them. 

« After dinner sit awhile,” adviseth the sensible old proverb : we did 
so, and found ourselves none the worse for following its advice : some 
people do, for they get drowsy in their chair—a bad sign, and “drop off 
to sleep,”’ as they express it, and sometimes never wake again—a worse 
sign than the other of the perniciousness of this after-dinner, full-blooded 
slumbering. Children are all the more sprightly for their meals, and 
ten minutes after dinner will turn the house out of windows, if you will 
allow them or commission them to do so. Full-grown children, if good 
boys and girls, should be just as much alive, and full of their fun, after 
their dinners; but the worst of these spoiled children is that they eat 
more than they want—fill their eyes instead of their stomachs—regulate 
their appetites by the pound avoirdupoise, and are not content and sa- 
tisfied till the scale goes down thumping on the counter with rather too 
honest a lumping weight and measure. And thus they grow plethoric 
and stupid, and lie senseless and inactive in their styes, though they are 
not so rated in the parish-books. We—being moderately given—felt no 
drowsiness : even three-fourths of a quart of honest good ale did not 
set our head humming like a top asleep: quite the contrary: we were 
all alive and leaping—our few faculties, at least, waextel so we su- 
peradded to the “ After dinner sit awhile” an invention of our own— 
“After dinner scribble awhile’’—by way of dessert, which made our 
sitting still and quiet not unpleasant. That done, and having looked 
over what we had written, and dotted the egotistic vowel (which letter is 
that ?) where we had missed so doing in “ the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment,” and having given a dash to a double ¢¢, and stuck in a comma 
here and there, to measure the sense, and mark the construction, and 
not confound and confuse both, we rolled up our work as neatly as a 
sempstress—put it by—rang the bell—brought in the maid, who 
brought in the bill, gave it a first, second, and third reading, passed it 
without a dissentient voice, and then counting the House out, adjourned. 
The “ King’s Head”? seemed perfectly satisfied, and, we thought, 
smiled on us as we took our leave; and so he ought, for we had shown 
our attachment to the Constitution and our loyalty at one and the same 
time. 

Off we went again, at a brisk pace, not caring for the heat—not 
caring, indeed, for anything. Not far from our inn, a pleasant-looking 
lane opened its mouth and asked us to walk in. It was a lane which 
some proud persons would avoid as much as they would “ plague, pesti- 
lence, and famine :’? more humble men would modestly walk up it, 
and see no harm in it—nothing which could disgrace them in being 
seen to visit there. It is time that I mentioned its expressive name: 
did plain John Bunyan christen it, or what man with a like homely 
mind? It is, then, called—(for I see you are curious to know its name) 
—Obligation Lane !—why so named, and with what unrevealed sig- 
nification, I know not. It was a pleasant place, and so I was not cu- 
rious to know more. On the left was a little cottage, new, but built 
in bad imitation of an old cottage ; but its situation was delightful, and 
made amends for its improper pretensions to be what it was not. It 
faced the glowing West, and looked up a small green field, and through 
trees, and over meadows, and over Wandsworth, and over the Thames, 
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and on and on, till the Western horizon shut in the scene. “ Ah!’ 
groaned we: but we will not let the reader into the secrets of our 
thoughts—except these—that forty pounds a year, books, friends, and 
a few articles of similar sorts, got somehow mixed together and made 
up an agreeable miscellany enough of hopes. On the right was an old- 
fashioned farm-house, and, as we approached it, the farmer, we sup- 
posed—an infirm-limbed man—was wheeled out at its gates in an 
invalid’s chair, attended by a servant and a young gentleman, his son, 
and the field-gates being thrown open before him, was soon among his 
labourers, getting in the hay-harvest—the most fragrant labour of the 
farmer’s year. The air was scented with it—the ground was sweet with 
it: health and gratification seemed to breathe in every wafture of the 
new-mown fragrance and every movement of the gently-agitated air. 
The wind seemed loth to carry its fragrant load away, and yet it would 
—for there is not a part of this great metropolis which is not conscious 
that the hay-harvest in its neighbourhood is going on: the scent of it 
—the wind being favourable—visits it in the coolness of the evenings 
of June, and sets the thoughts of its town-prisoned people fieldwards. 

On we went, listening to the cuckoo—where ?—and the blackbird— 
and the thrush—and_ the little linnet—and some other small contri- 
butors to Nature’s “ Little Warbler’’—a pleasing miscellany of songs, 
“to be had gratis” in “‘the Row :’’—be particular, however, in inquiring 
for the right Row—the hedge-row. Just as we had made up our mind 
who was the possessor of “ the desirable copyright’ of the words and 
music of this most interesting collection of old Natural Melodies, and 
having critically investigated the style of both, liking the unaffected 
simplicity of the one and the unlearned learning of the page of 
the other, we tumbled over a stile of another sort, and upon picking up 
ourselves, and looking where we were, guessed where we were, and there 
we were upon the fifth common of our uncommonly common pilgrimage 
—Wandsworth Common. 

On we went, enjoying the fresh, cool, open scene, and the silence, 
only broken by birds—and the gloriously bright and warm sunset—and 
the loneliness : for the enly living thing we saw—the birds keeping them- 
selves out of sight—was a brown spaniel dog—a rambling, meditative, 
humorous dog, like ourself. We looked all round, a circle of some miles, 
to see if he had a master anywhere thereabouts : no—he was alone: a 
“melancholy Jaques,”’ in a shaggy coat, going about upon all-fours ! 
We did not interrupt the current of his cogitations, and let him pass. 
The Common was now all ours, and we enjoyed it: we were “ monarchs 
of all we surveyed,”’ and well to do, and well content. Getting off the 
Common at last, we found we were in the right road—one lined, on 
both sides, for a quarter of a mile, with beautiful dwarf-oaks, here und 
there interspersed with two or three poplars and some stately elms; but 
the oak is, par excellence—at least, I think so—the pastoral painter’s 
tree. Look at its innumerable arms, and their graceful attitudes, and 
the undulating lines they make, and the broad wideness and handsome 
wholeness of the whole, and you will say that it is the landscape- 
painter’s tree, Look at it, and through it, especially at twilight, and you 
will see more of its beauty than you can behold in the common light of 
day. A little farther on, | was struck with the care which some one 
had taken of an old oak-tree “ which grew aslant a’ pond, and would 
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have tumbled into it, if its main limb had not been under-propped by 
a stedfast post, and its minor limbs bound up strongly, to support one 
another, with sheets of iron. Who had this reverence for the old tree, 
that they would not cut it down, but tended it like a deformed child or 
old man grown decrepit? You could not help thinking well of them: 
I could not. 

On and on we went, and in no long time were again on Clapham 
Common, now grey with the gradually-deepening dusk of evening; but 
the birds were not yet a-bed—the cattle were still cropping—the sheep 
were still bleating—the crows, vagrants like myself, were returning home, 
and cawed and chattered in such inharmonious fashion as I should be 
loth to imitate when I wish to be listened to, as I do sometimes. The 
Common passed, that most enduring beast of burden, Adam’s pad, 
trotted me safely, at a good pace, down the hill, past Stockwell, through 
Kennington, and I stepped down from my stirrups at my own humble 
door in ancient, archiepiscopal Lambeth, untired in mind, untired in 
limb, and not a whit the worse for all my travails. I used to think that 
the North side of London was “the ruralest’”’—to use a town-made 
idiom; after this day, and the scenery I have seen, I give up that old 
opinion as heretical, and shall, with Richard, 

“ Saddle white Surrey for the field to-morrow.” 

Now, gentle Reader, as you have listened to me so far, listen to me 
a minute longer, and answer me—Which is more pleasurable—more 
healthy, hearty, and even entertaining, a walk or a lazy, idling lounge 
up and down Regent-street, or such a walk and lounge as I have only 
half described up and down hill and dale, and over common, and “ tho- 
rough weed”-—I won't say wood—‘“‘ and thorough brier ?”—If you will 
not candidly speak out for the latter, I will: it shall have my voice— 
a weak one—and my vote and interest. “Think of that, Master 
Brooke !”’ 

Cc. W. 
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AN ORIGINAL ESSAY ON SHOOTING. 





* Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head.” —Snaxspgars. 
“ You 've hit it, So did he not the sparrow.”— Idem. 
“ Teach the young idea how to shoot.”— Dictionary ef New Quotations. 





Art this season of the year, when Nature, no longer clothed in her 
mantle of green, has already assumed her many-coloured suit, when 
the dew lies heavy on the morning grass, and the fields, stripped of their 
beunteous gifts to man, are opened to his amplest range, a word or two 
upon shooting will not be deemed mal-d-propos, either by such of our 
readers as pursue the sport, or by such as do not; for it is the especial 
privilege of the didactic to find favour alike with those who understand 
a subject, and those who are desirous only of understanding it. To the 
(liseussion of this theme we, or (to be more honest and natural) I may 
boast of bringing especial qualification; seeing that I know nothing 
whatever of the matter, and have not many times in the course of my 
life discharged my missile weapon, nor ever, to the best of my belief, 
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been guilty of disturbing hair, feather, or naked skin from the surface of 
man or beast. The consequence is, that I must come to the subject a 
mere tabula rasa, exempt from all prejudices, all false doctrines, 
heresies, and schisms ; and further, it is likely that | must take some pains 
with myessay—a necessity by no means imposed upon those who consider 
themselves quite at home with the subject matter of their discourse. The 
best way of studying any branch of science, it has often been said, is to 
write a book on it; since, in that case, a man must more thoroughly 
satisfy himself that he understands as he goes: for if, in his presumption, 
he makes more haste than good speed, he will be soon brought “ to book,” 
and compelled to try back, till he gets on the right scent again. This 
method, too, is especially available to those who, from some unex- 
pected turn in the wheel of fortune, find themselves called upon (on 
pain of not eating) to teach something,—anything, no matter what,— 
to those who know no more than themselves. The tutor, so circum- 
stanced, has little more to do than to keep one lesson in advance of his 
pil, and all will go on well; so that, at the end of the course, if the 
ad be not much the wiser, he himself is; and that, at least, is so much 
clear gain. Instances may be cited in which the tutor, going a step 
further, (or stopping short a step, shall we say ?) has contrived to learn 
from his pupil, and instead of leading him forward, absolutely pushes 
him along the road, to pioneer for their common information. But to 
act thus requires the assurance of an Irishman joined to the caution of 
the Scot, a combination too rare to be counted upon en thése générale. 
+ Being, then, in this happy state of ignorance concerning shooting in 
all its departments, I certainly would set to work and compose a vo- 
lume on it as large as Beckford’s if I only had the time; but, alas! 
few men’s ignorances are confined to one branch, and I do not 
write at a rail-road pace. I should never, therefore, overtake my 
desire for ‘instruction, if I proceeded on so elaborate a scale. Instead 
of a book, I must content myself with an article for the magazine: and 
here let me observe, en passant, on the happy universality of maga- 
zines, and the opening they afford to encyclopedic attainment. Our 
readers will perbaps recollect that our worthy collaborateur, “ the 
Captain,” has laid it down in the last number of the “ New Montbly,”’ 
that magazine writing is, of all modes of composition, the most difficult ; 
owing to the necessity of writing “ up to the mark,” (a necessity, by- 
the-by, which presses particularly in the present article on shooting.) 
Every paper, as he justly insinuates, is part of an infinite series ; and is 
not to be judged merely by its own merits, but by those, also, of its re- 
lations and dependencies. While all other mortals have only to dread 
their failings and deficiencies, the magazine writer is the victim of his 
own successes. As Ovid says of the coutrivers of instruments of 
murder, it is justice that he should arte perire sua, that he should be 
laid aside prematurely, as soon as he arrives at the length of his tether, 
and can no longer “ outdo his former ontdoings.”’ Lucky, then, is it 
for this class of writers, that they have so wide a range of materials for 
their labours, that “ the world is all before them where to choose,” or, to 
use a more homely expression, that “ all is fish which comes to their 
net!” With a scope less wide, the genre would soon be brought to a 
standstill ; even as it is, with the license to treat de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis in full possession, it is sometimes difficult enough to 
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hit upov an unworn subject. What between the number of periodicals 
and the rapidity of their succession, the utmost ingenuity must some- 
times fail; and it is an act of mercy to the reader, if a contributor thus 
will take some little pains adroitly to conceal the dishing up of 

is crambe repetila, by a taking title. 

But whither am I wandering? Am I not proving a little too plainly 
what a bad shot I am, and how wide I can swerve from my mark? “ re- 
venons 4 nos—perdriz.” 

Shooting is an art whose origin loses itself in the night of time. Not 
to mention the Hittites of holy writ, who must have been so named for 
the justice of their aim, we hear of no nation so savage as not to have 
discovered some instrument for carrying destruction beyond the reach of 
the arm. Shooting, therefore, we should think, must be an innate pro- 
pensity of the species; and man be aptly defined a shooting animal. 
Such being the observed matter of fact, we need not travel far for the 
metaphysics of the case: they lie on the surface. The invention of 
shooting depends upon two very primitive impulses,—the general desire 
to obtain our ends, and the tender regard we feel for the integrity of our 
own proper persons ; which either of them may very naturally originate 
the thought and desire of bringing down an opponent or a prey, as Bob 
Acres has it, “at along shot.’? In the development of this notion, 
civilization has made but small advances on savage art. The feathered 
weapon of the wild man contains implicitly all the intention of the best 
detonating hair trigger ; while the tipping the arrow with a mortal drug 
transcends our happiest notions of slugs and langridge. Not, however, 
that I am disposed to undervalue the destructive efficacy of gunpowder, 
or to overlook the sublimer energies of twenty-four pounders and thir- 
teen-inch mortars. But as far as a musket or a mrfle go, it must be 
admitted that they want some advantages possessed by the arrow ; on 
which point the reader is referred (in order to save time) to Colonel 
Roach Fermoy on the defence of Ireland. 

Here, however, a great question presents itself for solution; namely, 
whether the employment of missiles was first suggested in the practice 
of war, or of the chase. On this point, as usual, much may be said on 
both sides. On the one hand, it may be stated that fear enters for so 
much into the naked idea of the practice, that war must have been ne- 
cessary to inspire the thought. In the order of nature, too, springes 
and traps for animals should have preceded the invention of arrows, and 
by this anticipation have kept the notion out of men’s minds. But, on 
the other hand, the habit of eating is confessedly of the remotest an- 
tiquity ; and if the indulgence of that habit is so difficultly accomplished 
in civilized society, there can be little hesitation in admitting that 
savages must often have been put to their trumps for its gratifica- 
tion, As Petronius says, “ Magister artis ingenique largitor, venter ;” 
which, being interpreted, signifies that nothing sharpens man’s inven- 
tion hke a smart access of hunger. Here, then, is a desperate dilemma ; 
and I pray the reader to regard the ingenuity with which I shall lead 
him out of the labyrinth. To tell the plain truth, the proposition for a 
long time puzzled even myself; and after revolving all the arguments, 
feasible or fallacious, on either side the question, I was about, as Billy 
Black says, to “ give it up,” when, “ like the sun new lighted out of 
chaos,” the truth flashed upon me. Abstractedly speaking, either pro- 
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position is within the bounds of possibility ; but that possibility amounts 
to a probability, and the peobabllity grows to a certainty, when we com- 
bine both motives, when we call to mind that cannibalism is an attri- 
bute of savage life, and that the desire to get rid of a foe must be vehe- 
mently enhanced, when to the satisfaction of killing the gentleman, is 
added that of roasting him for supper. War and the chase being thus 
incorporated, and, so to speak, identified, the combined necessity, with- 
out all doubt, must have fen sufficient to energize the bumps of some 
savage cranium up to the invention. Such is my solution of this in- 
tricate question. If the reader knows a better, well and good ; if not, 
let him hac utere mecum, for he is heartily welcome. All I ask in 
return is, that he will not imagine that, like many other authors, I in- 
vented the difficulty for the purpose of showing with what dexterity I 
could remove it, and that, like Tom Thumb, “ I made the giants first, 
and then I killed them.” There is a paltriness in such clap-trap con- 
trivances which I utterly despise: and this I would have the Zoili 
of the press, and the scandal-hunters for blue-stocking coterie tea-tables 
to know beforehand ; in order to save them the trouble of making the 
accusation, and the disgrace of its confutation : but to return. 

Next to the antiquity of a thing, the great consideration for an 
essayist is its nobility, a notion, by-the-by, tolerably vague. For 
whereas in the discussion of persons, nobility has generally been as- 
signed in consideration of superior capabilities for destruction, or, in 
more civilized times, for superior do-nothing-ness—(if you read Greek, 
you will remember Aristophanes’ definition of a gentleman)—in the 
estimate of things the attribute is, on the contrary, conferred on an 
apprehension of some utility, physical or moral, inherent in the subject. 
Thus we have the noble science of blazonry, the noble art of falconry, 
and the noble game of goose. In either of these senses, however, shoot- 
ing may be termed noble ; for whether we shoot partridges or scoundrels, 
the resulting advantage is self-evident, while no one will dispute the 
destructiveness either of a general engagement or a battu. Accordingly, 
among the most ancient zodiacal tablets we find Sagittarius figuring 
with the best; who was, in all likelihood, translated to the skies upon 
an opinion or conceit of the nobility of his nature. Whether that notion 
was founded on his physical archery, or, as is more probable, meta- 
phorically, in his quality of horse-marine, for his shooting with a long 
bow, this deponent sayeth not. It is also recorded, in honour of the 
art, that Apollo and Diana were dead shots; and the fact is the more 
worthy of note, inasmuch as the former being a graduated physician 
might have dispatched the Master and Miss Niobes quietly and with 
infinitely less danger of disturbance from the police, if he had not con- 
sidered the bow the more high-minded and gentlemanly mode of proceed- 
ing. Another test of the nobility of shooting lies in the popularity of the 
matyrdom of the inevitable St. Sebastian, whose picture, to be found in 
every collection, stuck all over with arrows, may have inspired the first 
crude conception of a plum-pudding. 

On this consideration, however, I shall dwell no longer. The num- 
ber of shooting galleries established in all places of fashionable resort, 
which have even threatened to supersede the billiard-table, sufficiently 
indicates the high estimate which the world has formed of the handi- 
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ness of pistols in preference to snuffers, and of the vast utility of splittin 
bullets against the on of knives. We must not, however, pass over 
unnoticed the case of William Tell, if it be only on account of Rossini’s 
music or Macready’s acting; and at the same time to express our own 
wonder that this accomplished toxophilite should have reserved his second 
arrow for the heart of the tyrant. He must have been devilishly vain 
of his talent for hitting a mark ! ) 

But now it is that we come to the very pith and marrow of the sub- 
ject, and arrive at the morality of shooting ; a consideration which natu- 
rally divides itself (as the sermon writers are wont to say) under three 
heads, war—duelling—and the destruction of game ;—* and first of 
the first ’— 

The morality of war rests on this most plain and demonstrative fact 
(if wpon no other), that whenever a great battle has been lost or won, 
and some hundred thousands of human beings have been tortured and 
slain,—or whenever a town has been taken by storm, and murder, lust, 
and rapine, have done their worst by the unoffending inhabitants, the 
most christian of kings have not failed to sing Te Dewms on the occa- 
sion; and the people also have poured forth their thanksgivings to “ the 
God of battles,” whose sanction and approval of such doings are im- 
plicitly contained in his precept “ to love one another,” and his divine 
mission of “ peace on earth, and goodwill towards man.” There are, I 
own, casuists who, in their fanatical love of peace, maintain that shoot- 
ing soldiers and sailors is bad for trade, and, therefore, exquisitely im- 
moral ; but to these I reply triumphantly, by pointing to the revolution- 
ary war, in which we had a monopoly of the world’s commerce, and 
raised the manufacture of cotton nightcaps from hundreds to millions. 

With respect to the morality of duelling, I am almost ashamed to 
trespass on the reader’s patience. Every child knows that if there 
were no duelling, there would be no walking the streets in safety, that 
everybody would insist on taking the wall, that every man would be 
called a liar, and every woman insulted in a much more serious and 
unbearable manner. The fact is notorious, that so quarrelsome, ill- 
mannered, and brutal is the constitution of man, and more especially of 
the gentry of Europe, so savage their temperament, and irreligious their 
disposition, that if it were not for Sir Lucius O’Trigger as a dancing- 
master, the bonds of society would be broken up, our dinner-tables and 
drawing-rooms would become one continued scene of violence and rage, 
and “ darkness be the burier of the dead.” 

Lastly, touching the morality of shooting for sport, I am not one of 
those straw-splitting philosophers who see much difference between 
killing sheep or partridges, oxen or pheasants for the table ; nor can 
I believe it makes “‘ much odds ” whether we do the office for ourselves, 
or sanction its being performed by others. If the use of animal food 
be permitted us (and that it is so, is revealed in the structure of our 
stomachs and teeth), it seenis absurd to tax the practice of sporting as 
cruel or criminal, because animal life is taken in its enjoyment; nor 
does it appear in practice that the Daddy Hawthorns are generally less 
kind-hearted or moral, than others who do not find delight in the 
amusement of shooting. On the contrary, the healthfulness of the sport, 
the bracing effects of good air and exercise, are in themselves causes 
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for a more cheerful and therefore for a more moral constitution of the 
mind ; not to say anything of the sportsman’s removal from the busy 
cares, the avarice, the ambition, and the jealous rivalry of a city life. 

Admitting these premises, however, it must still be confessed that the 
practice of shooting does imply some slight degree of insensibility to the 
sufferings of sentient beings. Sportsmen in general “ cast from them 
with indignation” (as the political spouters express themselves after 
dinner) the imputation of pandering for their own stomachs, and “ yield 
to no man” in their contempt for the gratifications of masticating and 
imbibing the flesh of game. It is not the end, then, but the means, 
that prove attractive ; but the pleasure of destruction, I admit, is not very 
sentimental; and the love of shooting must be set down as an animal 
appetite. But what then? are not our animal appetites an essential 
part of our physiological complex? are they not a part of the great 
scheme of Providence? and if they be not quite as elevated, as ennobling, 
as heaven-seeking propensities, as pride, ambition, and the love of 
reading one’s own name in the newspaper, they are not to be cried 
down and trampled under foot, as if they were the creation of Satan. 
“ Of all the cants, &c. &c.’’ I abominate this cant of running down our 
animal indulgencies, Show me the highest flier among the senti- 
mentalists whose temper would withstand the loss of his dinner, nay, 
its simple procrastination ;—(by which I do not mean etymologically the 
putting it off till to-morrow, but a trifling adjournment for some half an 
hour or so)—show me the idealist who would not resent a troppo meno 
or troppo piu in the boiling of his turbot; nay, of so small a matter as 
his potato. Why the very hermit who lives upon roots and water, does 
so by way of penance ; and his belief that such mortification is accept- 
able, includes no trifling estimate of the pleasures he abandons. No, 
no, my dear Sirs, these same animal pleasures answer a very necessary 
purpose in the economy, and were made to possess a high relish, 
in order to insure its accomplishment. As much poetry, then, and 
music as you please, as much sublime and beautiful, as much ideality 
and Werterism ; but no disparagement to cakes and ale, in Heaven’s 
name; and “Oh! don’t forget the toasted cheese.” 

Moralists of a somewhat sickly complexion are apt to insist upon the 
gratuitous pain inflicted by sportsmen in shooting at animals whose 
dead carcases are not of any use to the party when he hashit them. By 
a strange perversion of logic, too, converting the sportsman’s misfortune 
into a fault, they will also upbraid him with the sufferings of the animals 
which he may have only wounded, and left to perish in the woods. But 
exclusively of such things being an inevitable contingency, and not a 
designed ill, let me ask if the winging a bird be worse than hurrying a 
mantuamaker’s ’prentice into a consumption, in order to have a new 
gown in time for an impromptu ball, or for an unexpected court drawing- 
room? Is the laming a hare worse than the ulcerating a needle pointer’s 
lungs with the sharp fragments of steel abraded by the wheel? What 
are the few partridge that annually thus suffer, to the painters paralyzed 
with white lead, or the asthmatic millers poisoned by their own dust? 
to say nothing of the factory children murdered by overwork, the young 
women who perish the victims of man’s gentler pleasures, the people 
blown up, or the people cast down, in making fireworks, or ballooning, 
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are few, if any, of our amusements which are not attended by the suffer- 
ing and premature decay of those who administer to them; and scarcel 
a comfort or a luxury which is wholly unstained with human blood. 
But we tell our friends the Tartuffes of morality that these things must 
not be looked at thus, for there would be no enduring it. 

To place the morality of shooting in a still clearer evidence, and to 
put the seal to our argument, I shall just recal to the reader’s recollec- 
tion, that aphorism of constitutional wisdom which defends the game-laws 
upon the specific ground of upholding the race of country gentlemen. 
If, say these reasoners, if the landed aristocracy were not permitted to 
shoot, they would never stay in the country to dun their tenants, give 
the curates their Sunday dinners, and set refractory bumpkins in the 
stocks. What a furious libel would this be upon the parties in ques- 
tion, if shooting were, I will not say merely an harmless amusement, but, 
much more, a virtue’of no ordinary brilliancy and utility. On this point 
the conclusion is stringent. English country gentlemen are the perfec- 
tion of wisdom and of virtue: but all country gentlemen shoot ; shooting 
therefore is not incompatible with the perfection of wisdom and virtue. 

There is, however, one other department of shooting which must not 
be passed over ;—I mean the case in which a desperate spendthrift or 
gambler, after having wasted his substance, broken the hearts of a wife 
and children, and consigned his too confiding creditors to a prison, ad- 
ministers a spontaneous and summary justice, by shooting—himself. 
The morality of this practice is the more remarkable, for that it is gene- 
rally speaking the one solitary good deed that the party has ever per- 
petrated. The pity of it is that so unexceptionable an act was not the 
first, instead of the last, in the series of his mischievous existence. 

As far as concerns the esthetics of shooting, I may not possibly be the 
very best of judges, inasmuch as I have never tried them, in my own 
proper person. I am thus liable, it is certain, to estimate the gratifica- 
tions which shooting affords at a higher or lower rate than they deserve ; 
but still if those who look on, see the most of a game, and if moralists in 
general make much better estimates in their neighbours’ affairs than in 
their own, I shall not despair of approaching the truth ; at all events, I 
will candidly set down my guesses on the subject, leaving it to the ini- 
tiated to preserve their own opinions, should they unaccountably differ 
from mine. 

In the first place, then, as I have already hinted, it seems to me that 
in all sorts of shooting, the main pleasure is the killing. How else is it 
that sportsmen ever count their victims, and estimate the day’s sport 
by the numbers they have bagged ?_ If this were not so, why would a 
battu through preserves, where the game stay to be shot at, as tame as 
barn-door fowls, be preferred to common shooting, in which the excite- 
ment of some slight uncertainty adds its zest tothe amusement? In 
this view of the subject I am much strengthened by a practice I have 
observed to prevail among bad shots, who, not being able to answer the 
cravings of their appetite for destruction, by bringing down a quantum 
sufficet of birds, instead of scratching behind their ears, (where lies the 
organ of destructiveness, ) to allay the irritation, very quietly let fly, bang, 
at the nearest brother sportsman. 
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Now do not be shocked, my young friends, at this somewhat cynical 
revelation of a great truth. member that, if we cannot, by taking 
thought, add a cubit to our physical stature, neither can we, by giving 
ourselves unfounded airs, and setting philosophy on stilts, eke out our 
imperfect and grovelling moral nature: we are but what we are, take 
the matter as we may. The phrenologists, who could not have 
philosophised so foolishly as to argue from the bump to its faculty, 
declare that we have a pleasure in destruction, whether it be the 
bayonetting of a flying enemy, the breaking of moveables, the simple 
tearing of paper, or even the ideal destruction doled out in a round of 
good hearty cursing and swearing. As far as the two last go, I must 
own, col mio rossore, that I have tried both; and I cannot conceal how 
great was the gratification experienced in reducing to minute fragments 
a tailor’s dunning epistle, and, with clenched teeth and stamping feet, 
consigning his members and appurtenances to ; but that was in 
early days, when the blood was hot, and the discretion uncultivated. 

A strong analogy presents itself in the case of duellists, with whom 
the word “ satisfaction” has become technical. Whatever may be said 
to the contrary, no one really believes that, in seeking satisfaction, a 
man contemplates the pleasure of receiving a thrust through the lungs 
with a small sword, or a bullet in his pericranium. No man looks for- 
ward to the satisfaction of being carried home on a shutter, or having 
a surgeon dabble for half an hour in his interior, in search of some 
drachms of lead, and a couple of inches of stray broad-cloth. The 
satisfaction, therefore, must lie in the active and not the passive portion 
of this transaction. If it be objected that when the job is done, the 
shooter very commonly expresses much regret to the shootee, wishes to 
exchange situations with him, and prays heartily for his speedy recovery, 
I answer, first, that such is the established rule of procedure in the like 
cases, and that a man of honour cannot do less than say as much; and, 
secondly, that there may at the moment come over the shooter some 
rather positive notions of an arrest, an imprisonment, and the lottery of 
twelve men’s opinions on the entire business. 

That man has a positive pleasure in the destruction of war, is an 
admitted fact. In war, if under any circumstances, you catch human 
nature in the fact, stripped of all the disguises which civilization with 
its thousand affectations throws round it—in war, there is no fear of 
the gallows, no dread even of the qu’en dira-t-on of the bystander: but 
what exultation follows the bomb that blows up a magazine, or the 
springing of a mine that launches whole battalions into eternity! Not 
only is the opposing enemy killed without mercy, but the unlucky na- 
tive, who has nothing to do with the combatants ; and so rife is the 
impulse to destroy, that, in the plunder of a town, what cannot be car- 
ried away is broken to pieces, for the mere pleasure of doing gratuitous 
mischief. 

On all these grounds, then, we may safely infer that the sportsman 
has no objection to a little blood; and as some one used to take off his 
hat to coach-horses, for doing that which the great (without their inter- 
vention) would impose on the little, so I am half inclined to do the like 
by the hares and partridges, for the diversion they afford to an organ, 
which might otherwise seek its indulgences at my own cost. The de- 
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structive tendency is indeed rather openly manifested in the determined 
ition which the entire sporting world has afforded against all alle- 
viations of the severity of the game laws. To little purpose have the 
ilanthropists pointed out the demoralising influence of that 
code, the lives it has cost, the insecurity it has inflicted on property, and 
the employment it has given to the gallows. To all these considerations 
there was but one answer—the game must be preserved: and the man- 
trap and spring-gun that guard the preserves are scarcely less inacces- 
sible to pity than the legislators who allow them. 

Another pleasure derivable from shooting lies in gratified vanity. To 
this pleasure we may attribute the invention of pigeon matches, in 
which there is neither the cheerful exercise, the enjoyments of nature, 
nor the excitement of the chace. The sole object which is sought, is 
the ascertainment that one man is a better shot than another; for, as 
to the gambling part of the transaction, that is extrinsic—an abuse that 
has grown out of the practice, and which has been quartered on a vast 
many other amusements, in themselves perfectly innocent. But the 
shooter of whom vanity is most justly predicable, is the gentle Toxo- 
philite, who is called into the field by the charms of a picturesque dress, 
the display of a good figure, and the hopes of the silver arrow which is 
to signalise superiority. These gratifications are much enhanced by 
the intermixture of the sexes; and though I by no means would be 
understood as denying the attraction of the luncheon, which accom- 
panies the target to the field, yet I must not pass over the amatory 
speculations which may be engrafted on the sport, nor deny my belief 
that the beaux go for as much as the bows, that the arrows shotten are 
not all aimed at the target, nor all the triumphs rigorously circum- 
scribed within the bull’s eye. 

Let me not be reviled as striving to lower the character of the sports- 
man, if I state my belief that some portion of his pleasures are derived 
from the noise. This is a rooted conviction of mine, and on that account 
I have ever esteemed cocking the most exciting department of the sport. 
The animal pleasures of noise are declared in the unsophisticated habits 
of children, savages, and the frequenters of public dinners. All public 
rejoicings, too, are accompanied by noises; and the chiming of the 
parish bells and the booming of the great guns bear obtrusive evidence of 
the universality of the maxim. The only exception that occurs to me at 
this moment, is in the case of smokers, who generally have more of the 
Pythagorean about them than others. But concerning smokers, as the 
Jesuits say, distinguo. It is not the abstract love of silence that disposes 
them to “abstain, yea, even from good words ;” but the physical im- 
possibility of using the mouth for both purposes at once: and this, too, 
may be the reason why the ladies so rarely indulge in tobacco, as im- 
posing an undesirable restraint on their undoubted privilege of declaring 
their sentiments at all tinres, upon all things, and all persons. The 
sportsman, therefore, need not be ashamed of deriving a pleasure from 
the explosion of his piece. Even the Lords and Commons of Great 
Britain—the two most dignified assemblies in the world—delight in the 
echoes of their own voices ; and, upon occasion, can be as boisterous and 
as noisy as any other congregation of less exclusive pretensions. On 
this account I cannot enter into the feelings of those musical critics, who 
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exclaim against the modern composers for their preference of noise to 
melody. For one person that can relish a good melody, fifty derive 
enjoyment from a good bang at the “long drum ;’’ and there are hun- 
dreds who are kept awake by'the clangor and crash of a brass orchestra, 
who would sleep over the sweetest strains of Paesiello, the most cheerful 
airs of Rossini, or the tenderest and most impassioned notes of the un- 
fortunate Bellini. Why then should not the composer suit his goods to 
his market, like any other manufacturer? or why should he not work up 
the materials that cost the least, if they are more in request than those 
of more difficult acquirement ? 

But of all the pleasures incidental to shooting the most undeniable 
are the appetite it gives for a good dinner, and the sweet, sound sleep that 
succeeds repletion ; to say nothing of that feast for the gods, the bread 
and cheese and stout ale which the village pot-house offers for the 
refreshment of the sportsman, what time the sun is mounted in the 
zenith, and the first half of his day’s sport is over and complete. I 
am a devoted admirer of Ude, and Caréme was my idol; but neither 
they, nor the whole tribe of bonnets blancs put together, ever produced 
a dish whose flavour was so highly relished as is that of these simple 
cates. These are pleasures which all may understand, and in which 
all may participate; and with them, therefore, | may as well end my 
illustration. 

With respect to the relative pleasures of shooting and of other modes 
of killing time, I would willingly grant the utmost tolerance to all. 
“To each his taste allow” is as good philosophy, as it is morals. Shoot- 
ing, fishing, hunting, fiddling, and omne quod exit in ing, stand exactly 
on the same ground of preference—the matter-of-fact that they please. 
To interfere with a neighbour’s pleasures is not less illiberal, than to 
prescribe his religion. It is not enough that I may not perceive the 
attractions of shooting or field preaching, of hunting, or transubstan- 
tiation ;—that is no reason why I should stigmatise all persons as rogues 
or fools whose perceptions on these points are more acute than my 
own. Nay, so es tolerant am I, that I would not willingly 
look down on a Frenchman playing dominos, nor on a tailor devouring 
cabbage. I can, therefore, readily believe that a man may be intellectual, 
and follow a pointer ; I do not hold that every rod which has a worm 
at one end, has a fool at the other. It zs possible that there may be a 
sufficing reason even for breaking one’s horse’s neck, or one’s own, in 
a fox-hunt, or, more inexplicable still, in a steeple-chase—though, on 
a coroner’s inquest, conscience might decide against the perfect sanity 
of the parties. But the first of October is come, the birds are plenty, 
the dogs fresh, and the scent high. Up, then, ye sons of the trigger— 
“up and be at them,” and good luck attend ye. Only this: when you 
return with a loaded bag, and you have duly supplied friends, patrons, 
mistresses, money-lenders, and returning-officers, pray, in the further 
distribution, don’t forget your obedient servant, 
lh. 
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THE PHANTOM SHIp.* 





BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Cuapr. XV. 


Ir was about three months after this conversation that Amine and 
Philip were again seated upon the mossy bank, which we have men- 
tioned, and which had become their favourite resort. Father Mathias 
had contracted a great intimacy with Father Seysen, and the two priests 
were almost as inseparable as were Philip and Amine. Having deter- 
mined to wait a summons previous to Philip’s again entering upon his 
strange and fearful task ; and, happy in the possession of each other, 
the subject was seldom revived. Philip, who had, on his return, expressed 
his wish to the Directors of the Company for immediate employment, 
and, if possible, to have the command of a vessel, had since that period, 
taken no further steps, or had had any communication with Amsterdam. 

“IT am fond of this bank, Philip,” said Amine; “I appear to have 
formed an intimacy with it. It was here, if you recollect, that we 
debated the subject of the lawfulness of obtaining dreams ; and it was 
here, dear Philip, that you told me your dream, and that I expounded 
it.” 

“You did so, Amine ; but, if you ask the opinion of Father Seysen, 
you will find that he would give rather a strong decision against you— 
he would call it heretical and damnable.” 

“Let him, if he pleases. I have no objection to tell him.” 

“I pray not, Amine; let the secret be intrusted to ourselves only.” 

“Think you Father Mathias would blame me?” 

“I certainly do.” 

“Well, I do not; there is a kindness and liberality about the old 
man that | admire. I should like to argue the question with him.” 

As Amine spoke, Philip felt something touch his shoulder, and a 
sudden chill ran through his frame. In a moment his ideas reverted to 
the probable cause: he turned round his head, and, to his amazement, 
beheld the neem to be drowned) mate of the Ter Schilling, the 
one-eyed Schriften, who stood behind him with a letter in his hand. 


The sudden apparition of this malignant wretch induced Philip to 
exclaim, 


“ Merciful Heaven! is it possible?” 

Amine, who had turned her head round at the exclamation of Philip, 
covered up her face, and burst into tears. It was not fear that caused 
this unusual emotion on her part, but the conviction that her husband 
was never to be at rest but in the grave. 


“ Philip Vanderdecken,” said Schriften, “he! he! I’ve a letter for 
you—it is from the Company.” 

Philip took the letter, but, previous to opening it, he fixed his eyes 
upon Schriften. “I thought,” said he, “that you were drowned when 
the ship was wrecked in False Bay. How did you escape ?” 


“* How did I escape ?” replied Schriften, ‘“ Allow me to ask how did 
you escape ?”’ 





* Continued from page 58, No, cci. 
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“I was thrown up by the waves,”’ replied Philip; “ but-——” 

** But,” interrupted Schriften, “he ! he! the waves ought no? to have 
thrown me up.” 

“ And why not, pray? I did not say that.” 

“No! but I presume you wish that it had been so ; but, on the con- 
trary, | escaped in the same way as you did—I was thrown up by the 
waves—he! he! but I can’t wait here. I have done my bidding.” 

“ Stop!’ replied Philip ; “ answer me one question. Do you sail in 
the same vessel with me this time?” 

“Td rather be excused,” replied Schriften; ‘‘I am not looking for 
the Phantom Ship, Mynheer Vanderdecken ;”’ and, with this reply, the 
little man turned round and went away at a rapid pace. 

“Is not this a summons, Amine?” said Philip, after a pause, still 
holding the letter in his hand, with the seal unbroken. 

“I will not deny it, dearest Philip, It is most surely so; the hateful 
messenger appears to have risen from the grave that he might deliver it. 
Forgive me, Philip; but I was taken by surprise. I will not again 
annoy you with a woman’s weakness,” 

“My poor Amine,” replied Philip, mournfully. ‘* Alas! why did 
I not perform my pilgrimage alone? It was selfish of me to link you 
with so much wretchedness, and join you with me in bearing a fardel of 
never-ending anxiety and suspense.” 

“And who should bear it with you, my dearest Philip, if it is not the 
wife of your bosom? You little know my heart if you think I shrink 
from the duty. No, Philip, it is a pleasure, even in its most acute 
pangs ; for I consider that [ am, by partaking with, relieving you of 
a portion of your sorrow, and I feel proud that I am the wife of one 
who has been selected to be so peculiarly tried. But, dearest, no more 
of this. You must read the letter.” 

Philip did not answer. He broke the seal, and found that the letter 
intimated to him that he was appointed as first mate to the Vrow 
Katerina, a vessel which sailed with the next fleet, and requesting he 
would join so soon as possible, as she would soon be ready to receive 
her cargo. The letter, which was from the secretary, further informed 
him that, after this voyage, he might be certain of having the command 
of a vessel as captain, upon conditions which would be explained when 
he called upon the Board. 

“ T thought, Philip, that you had requested the command of a vessel 
for this voyage,”’ observed Amine, mournfully. 

“TI did,’ replied Philip; ‘* but not having followed up my applica- 
tion, it appears not to have been attended to, It has been my own 
fault,” 

** And now it is too late ?”” 

* Yes, dearest, most assuredly so: but it matters not; I would as 
soon, perhaps sooner, sail this voyage as first mate.” 

“ Philip, | may as well speak now. That I am disappointed, I must 
confess: I fully expected that you would have had the command of a 
vessel, and you may remember that I exacted a promise from you, on 
this very bank upon which we now sit, at the time that you told me your 
dream, That promise I shall still exact, and I now tell you what I had 
intended to ask. It was, my dear Philip, to sail with you. With you, 
I care for nothing. I can be happy under every privation or danger ; 
Oct,—voL, LI, NO, CCH, P 
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but to be left alone for so long, a —— my seer —_ “ de- 
voured a eae restless, and incapable of applying_to any 
one aie, dear Philip, is the height of misery, and that is whut I 
feel when you are absent. Recollect, I have your promise, Philip. As 
ved you have the means of receiving your wife on board. I am bit- 
terly disappointed in being left this time; do, therefore, to a certain 





d , console me by promising that I shall sail with you next voyage, 
if Heaven permit your return.” 

“*] promise it, Amine, since you are so earnest. I can refuse you 
nothing ; but I have a foreboding that your and my happiness will be 
wrecked for ever. I am not a visionary, but it does appear to me that, 
strangely mixed up at once with this world and the next as I am, some 
little portion of futurity is opened to me. I have given my promise, 
Amine, but from it I would fain be released.”’ 

“ And if ill do come, Philip, it is our destiny. Who can avert fate ?” 

“ Amine, we are free agents, and to a certain extent are permitted to 
direct our own destinies.” 

“ Ay, so would Father Seysen fain have made me believe; but what 
he said in support of his assertion was to me incomprehensible. And 
yet he said that it was a part of the Catholic faith. It may be so—I am 
unable to understand many other points. I wish your faith were made 
more simple. As yet the good man—for good he really is—has only 
led me into doubt.” 

“ Passing through doubt, you will arrive at conviction, Amine.” 

** Perhaps so,” replied Amine ; “* but it appears to'me that I am as yet 
but on the outset of my journey. But come, Philip, let us return. You 
must to Amsterdam, and I will go with you. After your labours of the 
day, at least until you sail, your Amine’s smiles must still enliven you. 
Is it not so? 

“Yes, dearest, I would have proposed it. I wonder much how 
Schriften could come here. 1 did not see his body it is certain, but his 
escape is to me miraculous. Why did he not appear when saved ? where 
could he have been? What think you, Amine ?” 

** What I have long thought, Philip. He is a Ghoul with an evil eye, 
permitted for some cause to walk the earth in human form ; and, certainly, 
in some way connected with your strange destiny. If there requires 
anything to convince me of the truth of all that has passed it is his ap- 
pearance—the wretched Afrit! Oh, that I had my mother’s powers ! 
—but I forget, it displeases you, Philip, that I ever talk of such things, 
and I am silent.” 

Philip replied not, and both absorbed in their own meditations walked 
back in silence to the cottage. Although Philip had made up his own 
mind he immediately sent the Portuguese priest to summon Father 
Seysen, that he might communicate to them and take their opinion as to 
the summons he had received. Having entered into a fresh detail of 
the supposed death of Schriften, and his reappearance as a messenger, 
he then left the two priests to consult together, and went up stairs to 
Amine. It was more than two hours before Philip was called down, 
and Father Seysen appeared to be in a state of much perplexity. 

__“ My son,” said he, “ we are much puzzled. We had hoped that our 
ideas upon this strange communication were correct, and that, allowing 
all that you have obtained from your mother, and have seen yourself, to 
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have been no deception, still that it was the work of the evil one; and, 
if so, our prayers and masses would have destroyed this power. We 
advised you to await another summons, and you have received it. The 
letter itself is of course nothing, but the reappearance of the bearer 
of the letter is the question to A considered. Tell me, Philip, what 
is your opinion on this point? It is possible he might have been saved 
—why not as well as yourself ?” 

“ T acknowledge the probability, Father,” replied Philip; “ he may 
have been cast on shore and wandered in another direction, It is pos- 
sible, although anything but probable ; but since you ask me my opinion, 
I must say candidly that I consider he is no earthly messenger—nay, I 
am sureof it. That he is mysteriously connected with my destiny is 
certain. But who he is, and what he is, of course I cannot tell.” 

“« Then, my son, we have come to the determination, in this instance, 
not to advise. You must act now upon your own responsibility and 
your own judgment. Whatever you may decide upon we shall not 
blame you. Our prayers shall be, that Heaven may still have you in 
its holy keeping.”’ 

“* My decision, holy Father, is to obey the summons.” 

“ Be it so, my son ; something may occur which may assist to work 
out the mystery, which I acknowledge to be beyond my comprehension, 
and of too painful a nature for me to dwell upon.” 

Philip said no more, for he perceived that the priest was not at all 
inclined to answer. Father Mathias took this opportunity of thanking 
Philip for his hospitality and kindness, and stated his intention of re- 
turning to Lisbon by the first opportunity that might offer. 

In a few days Amine and Philip took leave of the priests, and quitted 
for Amsterdam, Father Seysen taking charge of the cottage until Amine’s 
return. On his arrival, Philip called upon the Directors of the Com- 
pany, who promised him a ship upon his return from the voyage he was 
about to enter upon, making a condition that he should become part 
owner of the vessel. To this Philip consented, and then went down to 
visit the Vrow Katerina, the ship to which he had been appointed as 
first mate. She was’still unrigged, and the fleet was not expected to 
sail for two months. Only part of the crew were on board, and the cap- 
tain, who lived at Dort, had not yet arrived. 

So far as Philip could judge, the Vrow Katerina was a very inferior 
vessel; she was larger than many of the others, but old, and badly 
constructed ; nevertheless, as she had been several voyages to the Indies, 
and had returned in safety, it was to be presumed that she could not 
have been taken up by the Company if they had not been satisfied as to 
her sea-worthiness. Having given a few directions to the men who 
were on board, Philip returned to the hostelrie, where he had secured 
apartments for himself and Amine. aahc® 

The next day, as Philip was superintending the fitting of the rigging, 
the captain of the Vrow Katerina arrived on the quay, and, stepping on 
board of her by the plank which communicated with it, the first thing 
that he did was to run to the mainmast and embrace it with both arms, 
as much as he could, although there was no small portion of tallow to 
smear the cloth of his coat. “Oh, my dear Vrow, my Katerina!” 
cried he, as if he were speaking toa female, “ How do youdo? I’m 
glad to see you again; you have _ quite well, I hope? You do not 
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like being laid up in this way. Never mind, my dear creature! you 
shall jn be bnthese again.”’ 

The name of this nage, who thus made love to his vessel, was 
Wilhelm Barentz. He wasa young man, apparently not thirty years of 
age, of diminutive stature, and delicate proportions. His face was 
handsome, but womanish. His movements were rapid and restless, 
and there was that appearance in his eye which would have warranted 
the supposition that he was a little flighty, even if his conduct had not 
fully proved the fact. 

No sooner were the ecstasies of the Captain over, than Philip intro- 
duced himself to the Captain, naming his appointment. ‘ Oh! you are 
the first mate of the Vrow Katerina. Sir, you are a very fortunate man. 
Next to being captain of her, first mate is the most enviable situation in 
the world.” 

“ Certainly not on account of her beauty,”’ observed Philip; “ she 
may have many other good qualities.”’ 

* Not on account of her beauty! Why, Sir, I say (as my father has 
said before me, and it was his Vrow before it was mine) that she is the 
handsomest vessel in the world. At present, you cannot judge: and 
besides being the handsomest vessel, she has every good quality under 
the sun.” 

“Tam glad to hear it, Sir,’ replied Philip; “ it proves that one 
should never judge by appearances. But is she not very old?” 

“ Old! not more than twenty-eight years—just in her prime. — Stop, 
my dear Sir, till you see her dancing on the waters, and then you will 
do nothing all day but discourse with me upon her excellence, and | 
have no doubt but we shall have a very happy time together.”’ 

“* Provided the subject is not exhausted,” replied Philip. 

*“‘ That it never will be on my part: and, allow me to observe, Mr. 
Vanderdecken, that any officer who finds fault with the Vrow Katerina 
quarrels with me. I am her knight, and I have already fought three 
men in her defence,—I trust I shall not have to fight a fourth.” 

Philip smiled: he thought that she was not worth fighting for; but 
he acted by the suggestion, and, from that time forward, he never ven- 
tured to express an opinion against the beautiful Vrow Katerina. 

The crew were soon complete, the vessel rigged, her sails bent, and 
she was anchored in the stream, surrounded by the other ships com- 
posing the fleet about to be despatched. The cargo was then received 
on board, and, so soon as her hold was full, to Philip’s great vexation, 
there came an order to receive on board 150 soldiers and other passen- 

rs, many of whom were accompanied by their wives and families. 

hilip worked hard, for the Captain did nothing but praise the vessel, 
and, at last, they had embarked all, and the fleet was ready to sail. 

It was now time to part with Amine, who had remained at the hotel, 
and to whom Philip had dedicated every spare moment that he could 
obtain. The fleet was expected to sail in two days, and it was decided 
that, on the following, they should part. Amine was cool and col- 
lected. She felt convinced that she should see her husband again, and 
with that feeling she embraced him when they separated on the beach, 
and he slipped into the boat in which he was pulled on board. 

* Yes,” thought Amine, as she watched the form of her husband, as 
the distance between them increased—“ yes, I know that we shall 
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meet again. It is not this voyage which is to be fatal to you or to me; 
but I have a dark foreboding that the next, in which I shall join you, 
will separate us for ever—in which way, I know not—but it is destiny. 
The priests would talk of free-will. Is it free-will which takes him 
away from me? Would he not rather remain on shore with me? Yes, 
But he is not permitted, for he must fulfil his destiny. Free-will! 
Why, if it were not destiny, it were tyranny. I know not why, but I 
feel, and have long felt, as if these priests are my enemies; and why I 
know not: they are both good men, and the creed they teach is [aves 
Good-will and charity, love to all, forgiveness of injuries, not judging 
others. All this is good; and yet my heart whispers to me that—— 
but the boat is alongside, and Philip is climbing up the veesel. Fare- 
well, farewell, my dearest husband. I would I werea man! No, no! 
*tis better as it is.” 

Amine watched till she could no longer perceive Philip, and then 
walked slowly to the hostelrie. The next day, when she rose, she found 
that the fleet had sailed at daylight, and the channel, which was so 
crowded with vessels, was now untenanted. 

** He is gone,’”’ muttered Amine; “ now for many months of patient, 
calm enduring,—I eannot say of living, for I exist but in his presence,” 


(To be continued.) 


MEMOIR OF MR. SERJEANT TALFOURD, M,P, 
(With a Portrait.) 


Ratner more than twenty yeats ago, Thomas Noon Talfourd bein 
then not quite twenty years of age, visions of poetical paradises float 
before his eager eyes. The fictions of the future were invested by him 
with all the reality that could attach to the facts of the past. Far-off 
wastes and regions rude, “ sands and shores and desert wildernesses,” 
speaking by airy tongues that had the practical effect of publishers’ ad- 
vertisements, were “ put into the witness-box”’ to give evidence of the 
progress of poetry ; and with the ear of an enraptured and confident 
fancy he heard other Wordsworths holding mysterious converse with 
the oracles of Nature—other Miltons charming with their music realms 
less shadowy but not less magnificent than those of their own Creation 
—and even other Shakspeares relating, in tones of mingled solemnity 
and laughter, the marvellous story of the human heart. He was young, 
and of a nature essentially youthful in itself. He was full of the true 
poetic faith. “‘ True poets,’ protested he, “ are in this world, but they 
are above it. They live and breathe beyond the influence of its strife, 
anticipating the enjoyments ofa future paradise,” such as that which he 
pictured to himself as the sure and splendid result of the advancement 
of knowledge, the progress of morals, and the refining influences of the 
imagination. “Surely,” he exclaims, at the close of an eloquent sketch 
of the history of poetry, a masterly examination of the claims of the 
great poets of the time, and a brilliant exposition of the poetic faculty 
in a picture of the blessings and delights which the cultivation of it can 
alone confer upon social existence—* surely the very hope of such a 
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consummation, however dim and distant, is sufficient to forbid us to 
despair of the future triumphs of genius, and to arm us against the 

e that would check all our noblest impulses, by making us 
believe that the world is too old to be any longer romantic.” The boy, 
in Mr. Talfourd’s case, is father to the man. The glory that was once 
so bright has not vanished from before his eyes, and the present time, 
no less than the season of early youth, is to him the hour 


“Of glory in the grass, and splendour in the flower.” 


The hope of the consummation he then devoutly wished for has. been 
his strengthener and companion through life, and has inspired him, 
amidst pursuits and duties calculated not to feed but to stifle the in- 
clinations of a poetical temperament, to make a memorable addition to 
the triumphs of genius in our own time. Armed simply in this hope, 
we find him still protected from the evil influences of “ the law,” pre- 
serving his had taste uncontaminated by the vicious lessons of pro- 
fessional study, and his natural sympathies unweakened by the splendid 
success with which that study has been rewarded ; in short, cherishing 
more fondly his first faith through every temptation to abjure it, retain- 
ing his childish confidence in the truth of fiction while hunting, day by 
day, for such facts as are the necessary food of lawyers, and still refusing, 
in spite of the most disheartening realities, to believe that the world is 
“too old to be romantic.” 

His own example is an evidence of the truth of his theory. Even 
the world of Westminster Hall is not too old to be romantic. In the 
subject of this notice we have a living proof that a man who Is true to 
himself may be true not only to his profession but to the still higher 
purposes which nature meant him to serve. Conscious that, though 
educated for the law, he was born for literature, he may be at once “ in 
the world and above it.” He may wear the coif ian not forego his 
right to the bays. He may be a Queen’s Serjeant and Apollo’s servitor 
at the same time. The cause in which he is engaged need not deaden 
him to the cause of mankind. His larger apprehension and sympathy 
may take in Shakspeare as well as Blackstone ; he may feel and com- 
prehend not merely the laws themselves but the objects for which they 
were made, the interests which they embrace, and the humanities they 
vindicate and protect. He may read the poets for something better 
than to pervert a happy passage into a clap-trap, or drag forth a couplet 
as a crutch to a lame argument ; and his opinion may be not less sound, 
or written with less clearness, because he cherishes in the most sacred 
corner of his heart an intense reverence for the great recognised masters 
of thought and composition. It is preposterous to suppose that he 
would more imperfectly understand the motives, actions, and position of 
an individual, because he perfectly understands all qualities of human 
dealing ; that he should be less qualified to do justice to a client, because 
he can fathom the injustice that is done to humanity ; that he cannot 
weigh facts because he can estimate fiction; or that he is disqualified 
from mastering the immediate by his sympathy with the remote. It is 
easier to count the stones in the street than the stars in heaven; and 
the eye of imagination that can achieve the more difficult triumph need 
vot allow matter-of-fact to monopolise the glory of the easier task. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd was born at Reading, the town which he now 
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represents, on the 26th May, 1795. There also both his parents were 
born. His mother was the daughter of a Dissenting minister, Mr. 
Thomas Noon, who had officiated as minister of an Independent con- 

tion in Reading for thirty-three years, and died three days previous 
to the birth of his grandson. His father, who was a brewer in the same 
town, where he brought up a family of eight children (all of whom, 
with their mother, still live), was also religious after the form of faith 
professed by Mr. Noon, and in that he educated his eldest son, Thomas 
Noon Talfourd. After a tour of the infant schools, finding in each 
some small stepping-stone to knowledge, the youthful Independent was 
sent to the Protestant Dissenters’ Grammar-School at Mill-hill. Here 
he remained two years, and thence went to the public grammar-school 
at Reading under Dr. Valpy, where he learned to prefer the doctrines of 
the Church of England to the austerer faith of his fathers, and to cherish 
a love (not “ heavy as frost,’’ though “ deep almost as life’) for that 
glorious product of the mtellect and imagination of man, the Drama, 
which was prohibited at home as sinful. It was perhaps not less early 
in life that he imbibed strong political feelings in favour of the cause of 
reform, and aspirations for freedom ordinarily characteristic of the en- 
thusiasm and generosity of youth. His first venture in print was, we 
believe, a poem addressed to Sir Francis Burdett on his liberation from 
the Tower, which was published in an evening newspaper, the “ States- 
man,” then edited by Mr. Fenwick, “the Bigod of Elia :” and to this 
paper he afterwards contributed various outpourings of juvenile Radical- 
ism in prose and verse. 

It was not long after this, and while yet at school at Reading, that 
he was encouraged by some friends, willing perhaps to inculcate in him 
a belief that the world was not “too old to be romantic,”’ to publish a 
little volume, which he entitled “ Poems on various Subjects,’’ includ- 
ing a poem on the Education of the Poor; an Indian tale; and the 
Offering of Isaac, a sacred drama—which Mr. John Valpy printed, and 
Longman published—the author then being in his sixteenth year. The 
first of these poems was written at Mill-hill, on the occasion of a visit 
to that establishment by the once well-known Joseph Lancaster. The 
young poet is not sparing of his incense; he has no misgiving about 
the grandeur of his idol ; he offers his homage to the schoolmaster 
of that day with all the freedom and fervour of a grateful worshipper, 
and, let us add, in lines as melodious as the feeling that inspired them 
was ardent and unquestioning. Howard, Newton, Chatham, Milton, 
are rapturously apostrophized in turn—Shakspeare is of course re- 
ligiously passed over—impassioned tributes are offered to the hero, 
Nelson for example, 

** Who by his own prevents a nation's grave ;” 


and much musical commiseration, many kindly and gentle sympathies, 
are expressed for the lot of the millions who pine in ignorance, 


“ Think but to err, and only live to die.” 


In the same spirit as this composition, and containing also many pas- 
sages of youthful eloquence and melodious expression, are specimens of 
a didactic poem on the “ Union and Brotherhood of Mankind,” with 
other pieces that awaken in the reader’s mind the idea of a religious 
Rogers, and show that, young as he was, and inauspiciously edacated 
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for poetical ends, his love of the muse was as strong as~his devotion to 
morals and his sense of piety. Nor should we omit to mention, that 
his natural modesty was not less conspicuous on this occasion than 
his other qualities; for though under sixteen when the volume was 

blished, and much younger perhaps when the pieces were composed, 
he does not set forth the fact in his preface—“ claims no particular in- 
dulgence by a statement of his youth and inexperience, but leaves his 
publication to stand or fall by its own intrinsic merit”—making no 
excuse for it, “as he thinks that which needs an excuse had better be 
consigned to oblivion.” 

In the following year he left school, with the intention of studying 
the law, and in the hope of enabling himself to do so by the recompense 
of literary exertions. His poem on “ Education”? had introduced him to 
Mr. Joseph Fox, a gentleman who had made some splendid sacrifices 
in the cause of education, and from whom he procured a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Brougham, at that time occupying “ chambers in the 
King’s-bench Walk.”” The introduction to this distinguished person 
was successful ; he entered with great kindness into the plans of the 
young poet, politician, and moralist, gave him advice both in person 
and by letter, and encouraged him to persevere in his project of workin 
his way to the bar by literary labour. Following the same well-judg 
advice, Mr. Talfourd became, in April, 1813, the pupil of Mr. Chitty— 
now to be called “Sen.,” then in the vigour of life, and enjoying 
a most extensive practice. The pupilage was for the term of four 
years. 

"Mr. Talfourd’s literary labours had now commenced. In the interval 
between his quitting school and entering Mr. Chitty’s office, he com- 
posed “* An Appeal to the Protestant Dissenters of Great Britain,” on 
behalf of the Catholics, which was published early in 1813, in the first 
number of the “ Pamphleteer.’”” Emancipation never had a more ar- 
dent, scarcely a more eloquent or discriminating advocate. Many 
passages bear the stamp of close and powerful reasoning ; others are 
evidences no less striking of a quick and subtle apprehension, and scarcely 
a sentence but denotes the easy play of an imagination equally graceful 
and vigorous. We do not hesitate to rank this and other essays written 
about the same time—that is, when Mr. Talfourd was something under 
rather than over etghteen—among the most remarkable testimonies of 
great and rare powers, with which the youth of genius ever enriched 
its country’s literature. The style and manner are frequently those of 
a young mind eager to express itself with freedom and volubility ; too 
intent, perhaps, on displaying the brilliancy of its resources, and throw- 
ing about its treasures of ornament and imagery with more prodigality 
than judgment ; but the speculations opened up, and the mode of rea- 
soning pursued, the clear and strong understanding of an intricate ques- 
tion, and the forcible illustration of it by home-arguments, are often 
far in advance of the years at which, in this instance, the power of the 
writer was developed. Among these performances we may mention, in 
addition to the pamphlet on the Catholic question, a critical examina- 
tion of some objections taken by Cobbett to the Unitarian Relief Bill, 
in which the fearlessness and dexterity of the assault upon so powerful 
and practised a politician is ‘ pretty to see ;” and “ Strictures on the 
right, expediency, and indiscriminate denunciations of Capital Punish- 
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ment, with Observations on the true nature of Justice, and the legitimate 
design of Penal Institutions’’—an attempt ofa still higher kind, and still 
more admirably accomplished, exhibiting singular powers of study, a 
noble sense of the highest moral purposes, a keen insight into the workings 
of society, a familiar knowledge of the arguments of previous writers, no 
common tact in adapting and combining them, and great original 
powers of reason and fancy crowning the whole as a work deserving to 

e classed with the best treatises on that fruitful and important sub- 
ject. We have also read, as the fruits of Mr. Talfourd’s early years, 
two other excellently written articles—‘“ Observations on the Punish- 
ment of the Pillory,” and “ An Appeal against the Act for Regulating 
Royal Marriages.’’ But neither these nor the foregoing have we time 
or space to criticize minutely. 

The production, however, which we commenced by alluding to, the 
** Estimate of the Poetry of the Age,” published in May, 1815, just as 
its author was reaching his twentieth year, we cannot so hastily pass by. 
It is on a purely literary subject, and therefore better adapted to our 
purpose. Until “Ion” appeared, this was the only production to 
which Mr. Talfourd had given his name. He has referred to it in his 
sketch of the life of his friend Lamb; and any one of the literary 
party to whom the friendship of Lamb introduced him—Wordsworth, 
Godwin, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Procter, Coleridge, Knowles, &.— 
might have been justly proud to refer to the season of his youth, could 
he have pointed to such noble fruits of his boyish fancies, sentiments, 
sympathies, and emotions. Its author, however, remembers it most 
likely for no other reason, and derives no other gratification from the 
remeinbrance, than that it contains one of the first decided recognitions 
of the genius of Wordsworth, and fixes the writer of it as one of the 
boldest as well as the earliest asserters of a — supremacy which 
has in later years been universally, though silently, acknowledged. It 
will be interesting to the reader to hear, from the evidence of a few sen- 
tences, not only how truly Talfourd thought, but how expressively he 
recorded his thoughts upon the writings of Wordsworth almost a quarter 
of a century ago—how his poetical mind, even in its boyhood, saw what 
was hidden from the ungifted eye of vulgar criticism—and proclaimed, 
when the general ear was deaf, the mastery of that music which has since 
won its way into thousands of hearts, and lingers there “ long after it 
is heard no more.”?’ The young reviewer of the poetical genius of that 
time approaches other poets with love and admiration, indeed—with the 
reverence of one who is conscious of all that belongs to their divine art, 
having a poetical affinity with themselves—yet with something of the 
confidence of a critic and an inquirer. He dissects without shrinking 
the poetical philosophy of Southey and Scott, Byron and Moore, Crabbe 
and Campbell; but observe with what an air of timid yet intense 
homage he approaches the portals of that sublime temple in which 
Wordsworth holds his sole and simple state. 

“ To the consideration,” he says, “ of Mr. Wordsworth’s sublimities 
we come with trembling steps, and feel, as we approach, that we are en- 
tering upon holy ground. At first, indeed, he seems — to win and 
to allure us, to resign the most astonishing trophies of the poet, and 
humbly to indulge among the beauties of the creation the sweetest and 
the lowliest of human affections. We soon, however, feel how faint an 
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idea of his capacities we have entertained by classing him with the love- 
liest of descriptive poets, and how subservient the sweetest of his do- 
mestic pictures are to the grandeur of his lofty conceptions.” “He has 

the resources of the mind, and discovered new dignities in our 
species. The most searching eyes observe in his productions a depth 
of thought which they are unable to fathom—eminences rising far into 
an imaginative glory which they cannot penetrate. Above all others he 
has discerned and traced out the line by which the high qualities of 
intellectual greatness are intimately united with the most generous exer- 
tions and the holiest principles of moral goodness. His perceptions of 
truth, derived as they are from the intuitive feelings of his heart, are 
clear and unclouded, except by the shadows which are thrown from the 
vast creations of his fancy. Set before him the meanest and most dis- 
gusting of all earthly objects, and he immediately traces the chain by 
which it is linked to the great harmonies of nature—sweeps through the 
most beautiful and touching of all human feelings, in order to show 
their mysterious connexion—and at last enables us to perceive the union 
of all orders of animated being, and the universal workings of the Spirit 
that lives and breathes in them all.” ‘“ His theories may rather be 
regarded as prophetic of what we may be in a loftier state of being, 
than as descriptive of what we are on earth. No man of feeling ever 
perused his nobler poems for the first time without finding that he 
breathed in a purer and more elevated region of poetical delight than any 
which he had before explored. To feel for the first ime a communion 
with his mind is to discover loflier faculties in our own,” 

We cannot appropriate sufficient space for any passage calculated to 
exhibit the full power of this “ youthful and wise ”’ criticism; we have 
quoted a sentence or two only to show the enthusiastic feeling of the 
critic, the boldness with which he anticipated public opinion, and the 
elegance of his overflowing style. 

We resume our sketch of Mr. Talfourd’s professional progress. 
While in Mr. Chitty’s office he assisted that gentleman to a consider- 
able extent (as we learn from an acknowledgment in the preface) in his 
voluminous work on the criminal law. The four years of pupilage 
having expired in April, 1817, Mr. 'Talfourd started himself as a special 
pleader, and soon succeeded so far as to be independent of assistance 
from home, which up to this time he had required. He had now a fair 
share of business as a pleader, and what was not less desirable, a market 
for all his literary productions. The “ Retrospective Review,”’ and the 
** Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’’ were at this time the principal sources 
of his literary income. To the latter he contributed (besides some 

rs of a merely historical character) the articles on “ Homer,” on 
“ The Greek Tragedians,” and on “ The Greek Lyric Poets.’’ This 
last article, we may be permitted to say, rendered good service to the 
then, and many of the present, readers of the “ New Monthly,” for it 
was the cause of his introduction to Mr, Colburn. The paper having 
been abridged and published as original in this identical magazine, Mr. 
Talfourd remonstrated, and the result of this was, not a quarrel, but an 
alliance, which existed in unbroken harmony for twelve years. The 
contributions of Mr. Talfourd during these years were of course consi- 
derable ; especially at first, for, in the year 1820, he wrote a great por- 
uuon of every number, and enjoyed each month a perfect honeymoon of 
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criticism ; celebrating his friends the poets in rapturous prose, and ren- 
dering himself, we doubt not, more and more a monthly essential to the 
admiring reader. His contributions in later years were less frequent; 
but he regularly supplied the dramatic article during the time we have 
mentioned. The elegance, fervour, and acuteness of these criticisms 
we need not dwell upon. The critic always delighted to “do his spirit- 
ing gently,”’ yet contrived to touch the very heart of dramatic mystery. 
He seemed to visit the theatre for pleasure only, and to criticise its 
characteristics in the same spirit; and yet he went to the root, and laid 
bare with a masterly hand the principles as well as the practice of the 
art. Mr. Talfourd also evinced his old sympathy with “ romance,” b 
writing for Mr. Colburn, in 1826, the memoir of Mrs. Radcliffe, whic 
is prefixed to her posthumous works. 
aving practised for nearly four years as a pleader, Mr. Talfourd 
was called to the bar on the 10th February, 1821, by the society of the 
Middle Temple, and joined the Oxford Circuit and Berkshire Sessions. 
His friends at Reading had now an opportunity of testifying their esti- 
mation of his character and talents. But the source of his first pro- 
fessional successes was Oxford, where he early obtained a lead in 
important causes. His business having gradually extended through the 
circuit, he retired from session, exactly at the expiration of twelve years 
from his first appearance there, and determined on taking the coif. 
Having, upon application, received Lord Brougham’s assent, he in 
Hilary Term, 1833, was called to the degree of Serjeant. Since that 
aed he has chiefly confined his practice to the Circuit and the Court 
of Common Pleas. Among the few exceptions to this rule must be 
mentioned two occasions on which Mr. Serjeant Talfourd especially dis- 
tinguished himself,—the defence of the proprietors of the “ True Sun” 
in the King’s Bench, which produced from him a burst of eloquence 
not inferior to the noblest achievements of Erskine, and the defence of 
“ Tait’s Magazine ” against the action of Richmond, in the Exchequer. 
For some years after being called to the bar, Mr. Talfourd derived 
from his literary labours considerable accessions to his income. Many 
contributions were received and admired in the “ Edinburgh Review ” 
and the “ London Magazine ;” and he also found time for editing 
“ Dickson’s Guide to the Quarter Sessions.’”? His attachment to the 
theatre was still cherished, not merely by taste, but by the active part 
which he took in uvegotiating on behalf of Miss Mitford—whose re- 
sidence near Reading had led to an intimacy early in life—for the 
production of her several tragedies. Still he had not at this time the 
smallest idea of writing for the stage. In the preface to the un- 
published edition of “Jon ”’ its author has described the progress of 
that noble drama. ‘This statement does not appear to have been 
sufficiently published to repress extravagant reports as to the time 
devoted to its composition. Rumour has fixed this sometimes at a 
quarter, sometimes at half a century. The play was sketched eight or 
nine years ago, but nothing beyond a speech or two was written until 
the begining of 1833. Remembering, then, that faint heart never won 
the fair lady, in Heaven yclept Melpomene, Mr. Talfourd allowed his 
genius fair play, and at the end of 1834 the drama was read privately 
to afew of his friends. ‘Their judgment led to its being printed for 
private citculation —their judgment also elicited its author’s assent to 
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its production for Mr. Macready’s benefit on the 26th May, 1836. Its 


success from the first scene was unequivocal ; and it is now not only a 
portion of the higher poetry of our language, but a popular acting play, 
refining the thoughts and purifying the passions of the audience, and 
thus elevating that human nature which it illustrates. 

Mr. Talfourd’s reputation as one of the most accomplished and elo- 
quent lawyers of his age now pointed attention to him as one eminently 
qualified by his talents and position, no less than by his sympathies, 
to aid and advance the Liberal interest in Parliament. His political 
feelings had been signalised in 1819, when he made his first appear- 
ance in public at a meeting in Reading on the Manchester affair, and 
he had previously contributed articles of the same political tinge to the 
“Champion,” edited by Mr. Thelwall. On the dissolution in 1834 he 
was elected one of the members for Reading by a large majority, 
composed of all parties. At the last election, he was again returned, 
at the head of the poll, but by a smaller majority. He has not 
spoken frequently in Parliament: his finest speech was on behalf 
of literature and its professors, on introducing a bill for the amend- 
ment of the Law of Copyright. Here, indeed, if we consider the 
character of the audience and the nature of the subject, his success was 
triumphant. The effect on the House was singularly striking. 

The attachments of his youth and the associations of his less distin- 
guished years survive amidst these successes, and become dearer, per- 
haps, as they grow older. During the life of Dr. Valpy, Mr. Talfourd 
regularly attended the meetings of his scholars ; was deputed by them 
to present him with a piece of plate on the completion of the fiftieth 
vear of his labours; and always wrote the epilogues to the Greek plays 
triennially presented at the school. The mention of a piece of plate 
reminds us that, having acted for several years as Deputy Recorder of 
Bunbury, Mr. Talfourd was presented by the inhabitants with a silver 
cup, when retiring from the office on the alteration created by the Mu- 
nicipal Bill. His name has since been honourably connected with the 
* Literary Remains of Hazlitt,” and more recently with the “ Letters of 
Lamb,” for which the public are indebted to him, as well as for a de- 
lightful sketch of the life of that “‘ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 

We have reserved until the close what our advocate, senator, and 
dramatist would himself regard as perhaps the most important and for- 
tunate incident of his successful life. Mr. Talfourd married, on the 
Sist of August, 1822, Rachael, the daughter of John Towell Rutt, Esq. 

Mr. Talfourd’s manner is little like that of a popular advocate, or an 
actor of any public rank on the great stage of life for upwards of 
twenty years; it is the manner of a retired, sensitive, and amiable 
scholar—a disciple of poetry, who had seen much of books and little 
of mankind. This is merely the visible sign and effect of the simplicity 
which is not less now than in childhood a part of his character, and of 
that subtle apprehension of excellence combined with a modest self-judg- 
_ which impel him to think highly of others’ genius and humbly of 

is own. 


L. B. 
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THE LIVES OF BROWN, JONES, AND ROBINSON, 


BY DOUGLAS JERROLD, 





Il. Jones wHo coULD swim “ A LITTLE.”’ 
Cuap. I, 


* Wet,” said he to Jones, “ can you swim?” “ A little, Sir.’ 
*‘ A little!” said the master; “ why you were in more danger than 
Brown, and might have been drowned, if you had ventured much fur- 
ther. Take him up,”’ said he. 

Such was the argument, such the command of the schoolmaster, as 
shadowed forth in the immortal spelling-book of Daniel Fenning,—and 
the luckless Jones, because he could swim “ a little,”’ was taken up. 

There is a season when the branding-iron marks less than the birch, 
Throughout his life Jones was content to do only a little, that little 
leading to nothing save the self-exaltation of the doer, who was wont to 
stop half-way in his purpose, rub his hands, crow, and bless his stars 
that he had not ventured ** much further.” 

We hasten to take Jones from school, and present him, a full-grown 
responsible biped, in the metropolis. 

(And here, gentle reader, we intend to follow the example of that cun- 
ning master in his art, old-fashioned Ben Jonson, who does not, like 
two or three of his descendants, bring on his men and women to tell their 
histories to themselves, as thus—“ I’m a young man of an old family, 
very much in love with Elenora, who is about to elope with me this 
evening, if by any possibility I can raise the money to pay the post- 
boys ;”’ or, “ Hapless creature that I am! betrayed into a Fleet marriage — 
three years ago with the heartless Edward mpg — get who had at the 
time a wife and two fair pledges.”” No, no; Ben tells his history, ex- 
hibits his characters by incidents, not by soliloquies. That glorious braw1 
of Face, Subtle, and Doll Common, lets us at once into the secret of their 
compact—clamorously publishes the coming of the Alchymist. Thus, 
let an occurrence discover the inward mystery of Jones.) 

Jones stood before the mansion of Lord Loaves, the newly-appointed 
governor of an island, far away “ amid the melancholy main.” Jones 
had walked three miles on a sultry day that he might bow to his lord- 
ship, and, ow the strength of the patriotic endeavours of his uncle in 
several elections, ask of the governor a few crumbs of official bread. 
Jones stood with his friend Short, a fellow-townsman, with claims 
similar to his own upon the consideration of his lordship. 

** Now, Jones !”,—and Short was about to ascend the steps. 
* Stop! stop !”? exclaimed Jones; “ what are you going to do ?” 
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“ Do! why this is the house,” said Short. : 

“Itis, eh? Well, I tell you what, Short,” and Jones eyed the 
knocker he had walked two miles to touch—“ this is the house, is it ? 
Well, I tell you what ”’—and Jones looked very seriously at the knocker, 
and spoke with startling emphasis—* I tell you what—J’// write /”’ and 
with this determination, Jones walked very boldly from the door. 

Short knocked, and the sound almost paralyzed the heart of the re- 
treating Jones. The door was opened, and Short had an audience of 
his lordship. 

A month passed away, and Short presented himself to bid farewell to 
Jones. Short had been preferred to one of the offices in the gift of his 
lordship, and was about to go on shipboard for the voyage. 

* You’re a lucky fellow—a very as | fellow, Short,”’ said Jones. 
* A beautiful climate you are going to—and then there’s small patronage 
—a very nice salary, and—well, you are a lucky fellow ;” and Jones 
looked up and down his friend, as if he bad been an animal of a new 
species. “* You are a lucky fellow.” 

“ Yes, [think so. There's only one thing that annoys me; and that 
is, parting with you.”” Jones shook Short’s hand, squeezing it with a 
reciprocity of feeling. “Iam sure the fellow who has got what you 
wanted hasn't half your ability.” Again Jones shook Short’s hand. 


“ But, however, the greater the fool, the greater the —— :” for the mo- 
ment Short forgot his own promotion,—“ That is, I—I wish you were 
going.” 


“ T should have liked it—nothing better,”’ said Jones. 

“* And what astonishes me is, that his lordship—for you did write, 
you say ?”” 

“ Yes, oh yes,” said Jones—“ I wrote.” 

“ Well, it is so unlike his lordship! I am so astonished that he 
never answered your letter,”’ said Short. 

* J—I don’t know for that,” said Jones, hesitating. 

“Don’t know! I think a man who doesn’t answer the letter of a 
gentleman deserves to—to be called out,” cried Short, with some ani- 
mation. 

* 1 almost think so, too,” said Jones. 

“ Then what excuse have you for his lordship? He has not answered 
your letter. How can you excuse that ?”’ asked Short. 

“ Why, there is some excuse for his lordship,” said the charitable 
Jones ; “ for though I wrote the letter—I—I never sent it.” 

Jones, disappointed in his hopes of colonial employment, was pre- 
sented with an ensign’s commission by his liberal uncle. Jones looked 
a peaceable recruit, but who that saw him could predict what he might 
be—could count upon the victories he might win ! 

(Reader, you have this morning taken an egg at breakfast—almost 
the simplest of human food. It is the type of frugality—the nourish- 
ment of saints and hermits. Molly thought nothing, as she dropt it 
in the saucepan—it was an egg, no more. Change the circumstances ; 
and, warmed by the maternal breast, or heated by an Egyptian oven, 
the egg is chipped—not by your spoon, gentle reader—but by a living 
bill! The pullet chirps and grows ; time s, and lo! a cock, glo- 
nous in his plumes, self-complacent in his harem, struts and scratches, 
the king of the yard. What shouts! what clamours burst from the 
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pit! Hear you that cry of victory? What does it proclaim? This; 
** Bill Giles’s bird has won !’’—that cock’s a conqueror! Look at the 
hero with his blood-dyed spurs! Hear his exulting trumpet. A young 
recruit is an egg; he may become a household thing—on the contrary, 
he may stalk along the plain, a mighty victor! Never do we see a raw 
recruit that we do not think of an unboiled egg.) 

Albeit Jones, in the restlessness of his new ambition, yearned for 
foreign service, having promised himself the most heroic achievements 
on the first and least opportunity against the enemy; still do we fear 
that the constitutional infirmity of the young warrior would not have 
suffered him to annihilate the foes of England. The valiant king of 
France, whom the trumpet-tongue of Fame declared to have “ walked 
up a hill, and down again,” exhibited greater energy than we fear fell 
to the lot of Jones. We have vo doubt that he would have rushed— 
flown to gather laurels, but not finding them half-way up the hill, 
would have quickly descended, applauding himself for a Fabius, that he 
had not “‘ ventured much further.” 

Jones was not a soldier of six months’ growth ere, having little else 
to do—for he had four months since given up the study of fortification 
he fell in love. As nothing could be more natural, so nothing in the pre- 
sent case could promise greater advantages—the daughter of a retired 
merchant, with “a shower of beauty ” and a shower of gold! Such 
was the desirable young woman who danced nearly the whole evening 
at the garrison-ball with Jones—who smiled, coloured, vowed she must 
not listen to him, then heard him for the rest of the night. 

Was it accident—or what was it, that, on the evening of the next day, 
brought together, strolling on the ramparts, Augusta Blushly and En- 


sign Jones ? 
* * # . * * 


* > * . ’ * 


The reader is under a deep debt of obligation to us for the above rows 
of stars, which we beg he will receive in lieu of the details of a love- 
scene. At the same time we desire to register it as our conscientious 
belief that the aforesaid stars are admirable substitutes for any words 
that can by any possibility be spoken by persons meeting with the same 
motives, and under the same circumstances as Augusta Blushly and 
Ensign Jones. All that is to be said upon such a matter was said (ac- 
cording to the Chinese) ten thousand years ago, and everything uttered 
on the subject since that time is only a vile plagiary, which we are con- 
vinced every reasonable man and woman, betrayed into at an unguarded 
time of life, like not, at a later season, to be reminded of. It is to such 
we write: hence, we will not, with some professors, seek to make our 
heroes, like Falstaff, “ long-winded ”? with barley-sugar bought of love. 

Jones and Augusta met and met again. Unhappily, however, 
Augusta had a father. Not that Miss Blushly had before had cause to 
lament that accident ; but circumstances will arise peculiarly trying to 
the obedience of a daughter. Mr. Blushly, with every respect for the 
military character in the abstract, cared not for it in the person of En- 
sign Jones. It was very strange that Mr. Blushly could not view an 
object with the same eyes as his daughter. Very strange! 

“We must part for ever,” said Augusta to Jones, and then proceeded 
to describe to the amiable young soldier a late scene with her father, in 
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which—so blind was Mr. Blushly to the merits of our here—she had 
been forbidden to see Ensign Jones again ; under penalty of close con- 
finement, a regimen of bread and water, with more than a hint of the 
addition of iron bars at her chamber-window. 

“ Then, no time is to be lost,” exclaimed the Ensign. 

“ What would you do?” cried Augusta, in the voice, and with the 
looks of a “ wire-wove ” heroine. 

“* Nothing remains—nothing but flight,’’ said Jones. 

“ Flight!” and from the horror painted on the countenance of Miss 
Blushly, it was evident the suggestion was wholly new to her. 

“ Flight,”’ repeated the young soldier ; and no veteran general ever 
pronounced the word with greater decision. 

** Fathers, though cruel, should be obeyed,”’ said Augusta. 

“ When they would tyrannize over the affections of their children— 
then they snap apart the ties that bind “ 

The reader must finish the period from his own imagination; for 
Augusta Blushly, sinking in the arms of Ensign Jones, left him no 
more to say. The fortress had surrendered, and, as the mature reader 
may think, without discretion. 


Cuar. II, 


The “ White Lion ” was an inn enjoying the best reputation on the 
North Road: the outward sign betokened the purity, and, withal, the 
strength of the potations to be had within. Mrs. Fairday, the amiable 
and fortunate landlady, presented her welcoming countenance at the 
door, as a chaise drove up. It was dusk, but the hostess, with an edu- 
cated eye, read at a glance the interesting history contained in the inside 
of the vehicle ; for there sat Augusta Blushly and Ensign Jones. The 
lady, with uneasy looks at her lover, resigned herself to the hospitality 
of Mrs. Fairday, who ushered her into the best apartment, and, though 
perfectly aware of the venturous step taken by Miss Blushly—the rash 
girl had positively gone off with Ensign Jones, leaving nothing behind 

r but her prayers for her father, inclosed in a note upon her dressing- 
table—never ventured to hint at the imprudence, but lavished every 
kindness and attention upon Augusta. 

** I think, postboy, there's nothing to be afraid of now ?” said Jones, 
as he gave the man a guinea. 

“ Never was more comfortable about anything in my life, Sir,’’ said 
the postboy, pocketing the coin with “ measureless content.” 

* Yes, yes—I think we’ve gone far enough for to-night,’’ observed 
Jones, complacently throwing himself into a chair. “ Some supper. 
Now, my dear Augusta——”’ 

‘* If—if papa,”’ murmured the young lady, looking almost reproach- 
fully at Jones. 

** It’s impossible he should come up with us; we’re twelve hours 
the better of him: and to-morrow, to-morrow at six, my beloved Au- 
gusta, we'll be on the road again. In the evening we shall reach-—— 
Hush! the waiter.” 

Supper was brought. Mrs. Fairday was incessant in her attentions. 
Jones ate and drank with the healthiest appetite, whilst Augusta played 
with the untouched wing of a fowl, continually casting glances towards 
the window. 
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* Tt’s a very fine night, Ma’am, is it not?” asked Augusta of the 
landlady. 

“ Fine, but cold, Miss; and the roads are very heavy,’’ said Mrs. 
Fairda ay. 

would be killing you to go on to-night,” cried Jones, and he 
BE ii ed some wine. “I tell you, my love, we are far cnough.” 

Augusta bit her lip, and in silence looked towards the window. 

* Another wing, dearest ?”’ and Jones, with a deep look of love, and 
a winning smile about his mouth, proffered the member to the statue- 
like Augusta. “ I wish, my sweetest girl, you’d take another wing.” 

**T wish I could take half-a-dozen,” replied the fair runaway, with 
an expression of bitterness not lost upon the acute Mrs. Fairday, though 
unnoticed by the simple Jones. 

“ Now, you don’t eat at all,” exclaimed the Ensign with surprise. “I 
declare, you’ve touched nothing. You don’t like it?) Now, my darling 
girl Oh! never mind Mrs. Fairday;” and Jones rose, and took the 
hand of Augusta, the landlady quitting the room. “ Now, my dearest 
life! what will you have? What in the whole world would you most 
like ?”? and the Ensign hung over the fair and trembling maiden, soon 
to become his bride. ‘“* Why don’t you speak, love? What—now tell 
me—what in the whole world would you most like?” 

** Post-horses, Mr. Jones—post-horses !”? and Augusta suddenly rose, 
looked with flashing eyes upon her lover, then burst into tears, and 
again sank upon the chair. Jones was astonished—paralyzed by the 
violence, the emotion of Miss Blushly. 

_ Now, Augusta! dearest Augusta! how can you be so silly? 
'Twould be killing you to goon to-night: you have been harassed, 
agitated, fatigued beyond endurance ; I am sure you have:’ and the 
lover pressed the fingers of his mistress, who, dead to the attention, sat 
with her eyes bent upon the whiskers of a tiger worked in the hearth- 
rug, vehemently beating her little foot upon the effigies of that carni- 
vorous animal. ‘ Augusta!” exclaimed Jones, and he seemed to pull 
the word by syllables from the very end of his heart—“ Augusta!” 

“Oh! Papa!” cried the girl, in a self-accusing voice, deaf to the 
winning tones of her passionate lover. 

“ Now, you wiil distress yourself without cause. I tell you, my own, 
own life,’—at these words Augusta stared coldly at the fervent Jones, 
but no coldness could chill warmth like his—* I tell you, we are quite 
safe until early to-morrow: you will then be refreshed for your journey ; 
at six we shall be on the road to happiness again.’ 

“You will lose my fortune, Mr. Jones, should my father overtake 
us,”’ said Augusta, with sudden composure. 

“ Your fortune! My angel, speak not of your fortune,—it is you, 
and you alone that = 

“ You'll stay to-night, then, Sir?” asked Mrs. Fairday, entering 
suddenly. 

“ Yes: prepare two rooms—and mind’’—and Jones gave the order 
with great emphasis—“ be sure that the chaise is ready by six—not a 
moment later—six,’’ and away, with shrugging shoulders, and, we fear, 
a contemptuous curl of the lip, went the hostess. 

“ Should my father come up with us, you'll never see me more,” 
said Augusta. 
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“ Name it not! See you nomore! How—how could I survive it?” 
asked the hero, threatened in the only vulnerable spot of his Achillean 
frame. 

“ He has already threatened to send me to France, and to shut me up 
in a nunnery,” observed Augusta; and the young lady began to speak 
much more tranquilly than instead of discoursing with her to-mar- 
row’s husband, a was holding counsel with her milliner. “ Yes, 
I assure you, Mr. Jones, in a nunnery!” and Miss Blushly, we fear, 
out of the very frowardness of her sex, smiled at the threat of the very 
best of fathers. 

* And does my own beloved think that the walls of a mere nunnery 
could hold her from my arms? No, Augusta, I would dare dangers— 
death—and tear you from the very altar!” As Jones made this pro- 
clamation, he felt nothing less than Louis Quatorze. 

* You would?”’ asked Augusta, with half-shut eyes, and an inde- 
scribable smile. ‘* You would, indeed, Jones ?” 

“Can you doubt it?” cried the soldier, and with a fervour that 
would have made it very uncivil in a lady to suspect him. 

* Well, that would be a romance. To break open a nunnery for 
me! Well, [ declare! Ha! ha!’ and Augusta laughed, and Jones 
laughed too, though to a quicker ear than fell to the lot of Jones the 
mirth of his mistress might have rung a little hollow. 

“ | wish, my darling life, | could have prevailed upon you to take 
some fowl,’’ said Jones, quickly returning from nuns to pullets, 

* After all, | think I might as well,’ replicd Augusta, whose appetite 
seemed to accompany her returning composure. 

* That’s right. Why, that’s like yourself, dearest,”’ cried the en- 
couraging Jones. ‘“ You are quite assured again.” 

* Yes, Mr. Jones, yes; but—but it has cost me an effort.”” And 
had Jones not been as blind as love, he might have seen that, as Au- 
gusta raised the wine to her lips, she grasped the arm of her chair, as if 
sustaining herself against some strong emotion, 

* Some more wine, loye?”’ and Jones was about to fill. 

** No more—not a drop, Mr, Jones ;” and Augusta became pale and 
trembled slightly. 

** You are not well, my angel ?”’ observed Jones, very innocently. 

* IT was better this morning, at least I thought so—but I am not so 
unwell as I was a short time since,”’ 

* And yet you would have gone on! Why, you see how wise it was 
in me not to have ventured any further !” 

** Tt is impossible, Mr. Jones, to dispute your discretion,” 

“ Whereas, to-morrow, as I said—to-morrow, my charming girl—at 
six to-morrow and Jones looked in the frozen eyes of Augusta. 

“ Six—to-morrow,”’ echoed the maiden. 

“ When the lark is singing his song in heaven—when the glory of 
the sun—the balminess of the morning—the * 

“Ha!” shrieked Augusta, as she heard sudden footsteps in the 
passage, and ran to the door: ere she reached it, it was opened, and 
Augusta had thrown her arms about the neck of a middle-aged gentle- 
man, and was sobbing ‘“* Papa—papa—dear papa!” 

“ Caught ye, eh? Caught ye!” exclaimed Mr. Blushly. 

“I'm so glad—I'll go home—directly, papa—directly!”’ said the 
girl, with evident delight. 
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** Augusta!” cried Ensign Jones, with no less astonishment at the 
fickleness of his mistress. 

“Oh, papa! I see I have been wrong—very wrong—pray forgive 
me! And, Mr. Jones pe 

** Augus—Madam !” answered the lover. 

“ You have, by your eloquent discourse, quite convinced me that you 
and I have journeyed far enough as fellow-travellers, and that it would 
he very, very irksome indeed, at least to one of us, to venture any 
farther !”” 

So saying, Miss Blushly presented to Ensign Jones, as tokens of re- 
membrance, a most elaborate curtesy, and a look of arch contempt, 
enough, in our opinion, to have levelled a constable, 

Miss Blushly was handed by her happy father into the carriage, and 
driven to another inn—Jones being left a doomed bachelor for the re- 
mainder of his existence. 

** She was a beautiful girl—had money, too—amiable and all,”? Jones 
would say, in after-life ; “ and yet, who knows how things might have 
turned out, had I ventured much farther?” 


Cuap. III. 


In the course of years, and by means of purchase, Ensign Jones 
ripened into a Lieutenant. He had, on the outset of his career, bounded 
his ambition by a colonelcy: he had, however, advanced only a second 
step towards that dignity, when, at the age of forty, he felt that he had 
gone far enough; and, his uncle dying, and bequeathing him house and 
lands, our hero sheathed his sword, and became a simple country gen- 
tleman. Leaving others to look for laurels, he would employ his ener- 
gies in the cultivation of potatoes. And then the improvements he 
would effect in the old-fashioned mansion,—in the much-neglected 
grounds! And, as in the beginning of everything, Jones always ad- 
dressed himself to the highest authority on the subject, so, on taking 
possession of his new property, and meditating on the miraculous changes 
to be wrought in it, he called about him, and at the same time, twenty 
writers on draining, building, grafting, the growth of pines, and the 
breeding of cattle. Were a pig-stye to be erected, Jones would first 
consult Vitruvius. 

“ Well, Mattocks,’’—thus spoke Jones to his steward, after two 
months’ sojourn on his new property—“ I am afraid, Mattocks, that the 
people about here are no better than they should be.” 

“ *T would be very difficult for some of us to live with ’em if they 
were,” answered the steward, who had already sounded the character 
of his master. 

‘ But I understand, Mattocks—indeed, I am sure of it—that there 
are poachers—poachers in the place,” cried Jones, ‘ They’ve been 
greatly encouraged, I fear? Now, who’s to blame, eh? Tell me, 
whose fault is it ?”’ 

“ Why, Sir, if I must speak out, I think all the fault lies with the 
pheasants. Your uncle, Sir——” 

* My uncle was a very excellent man, Mattocks ; but he was too 
easy with all the world. My uncle, good man! he ’d not only have 
stood and bowed to a footpad, but would have thanked the thief for rob- 
bing him.” 
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“* He was, to be sure, a generous gentleman,” said the steward. 

“T] like generosity, Mr. Mattocks; but I am also an admirer of 
a are and firmness: I can give away, I truat, with a grace; but 

—I can’t be robbed. So, listen ; tell the keeper to arm half-a-dozen 
men, and let them all night keep watch in the preserves.” 

“ Armed men, Sir! Guns! Why there never was such a thing heard 
of in the village,”’ cried the iliac | 

“I’m sorry for it—very sorry that all the conveniences of life have 
not been better considered. And, Mr. Mattocks, I can’t have my 
orchard a land of promise for all the boys in the country. Your boys 
about here are, I am afraid, very licentious.” 

“Very fond of apples, Sir,” replied Mr. Mattocks. 

** You'll immediately get a dozen traps for the orchard and gardens,” 
ordered Jones, looking sternly. 

“Traps! Now really, Sir, you'll pardon me, but you'd better chain 
a live griffin to every apple-tree than—traps! I don’t think there’s one 
in the county.” 

al thought not, Mr. Mattocks—I thought not: that’s why the gaol’s 
so full. I thought not: that’s why the county gaol is to be enlarged. 
You will, however, see my orders done. And, Mr. Mattocks, I’ll not 
have my ponds fished in, Yesterday | ran after a boy whom I caught 
angling for trout. I wish I had caught the young rascal,” said Jones. 

“1 know the boy, Sir: he came back in the evening; and—for I 
had seen you after him in the morning—and then I seized him,” said 
the steward. 

“Very right—very right, Mr. Mattocks. It is these little pilferings 
that are the beginning of burglaries and murder. You took away the 
tackle from the offender, I trust ?” 

“Yes, Sir; all the boy’s tackle—willow-switch, thread, crooked pin, 
and everything,” replied Mr. Mattocks, with a sly look at Jones, who 
coughed, affecting not to hear the description of the spoil. 

And thus Jones, to the bewilderment of the neighbourhood, began to 
display that energy, that perseverance, to him so essential to the perfect 
man. Men—foreigners, as they were termed by the dwellers on the 
soil—were hired from a distance, and, armed to the jaws, watched in 
the preserves. Painted notices of traps and spring-guns stood menacingly 
in the forbidden orchards; three mastifls, of spotless breed, were en- 
trusted with the guard of certain tenements; and Homepickle Hall, 
the late abode of peace, scemed turned into a fortress to overawe the 
surrounding country. The cage, that either the morals of the people or 
the neglect of the magistracy had suffered to become a ruin, was sur- 
veyed, and its condition reported to ’Squire Jones, who, as it was 
complained, with more public spirit than benevolence, had resolved to 
repair it at his own cost; and a confidential retainer had, it was said, 
heard the landlord, in an unguarded social hour, promise a new coat of 
paint to the unused stocks. 

All these improvements—all this energy on the part of Jones, as may 
be supposed, did not pass without a significant acknowledgment from 
the people. The stranger, who would learn the last resting-place of 
the new landlord’s uncle, had only to watch the deportment of the vil- 
lagers on meeting Jones coming to or returning from church. They 
looked with a blank stare in the face of Jones, and then, turning from 
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him, made a profound reverence at the monument of the dead, . This 
went to the heart of Jones, who, really wishing the good-will of all men, 
and even ignorant of the causes that withheld it from him, was, from a 
weakness in his character, hated as a despot. 

Two or three weeks only had elapsed since the above scene with 
Jones and his steward, when the landlord, taking a solitary ride down 
a green lane, was roused from a deep study by the voice of a woman, 

““That’s he—there he rides! Oh, that there was a pit under his 
horse’s hoofs!’ cried the woman, pointing out Jones to a little ragged 
boy shambling by her side. * That’s the blood-shedder !”’ 

“My good woman,” said Jones, pulling up his horse, “ are you 
mad ?”’ 

The woman paused, turned round upon Jones, ground her teeth, and, 
with a look of hate, raised her clenched hand to the sky. She then, 
without a word, strode onward. 

“ My good woman—I say—my little boy—tell me, what’s the mat- 
ter?”? and Jones cut off the retreat of the frightened urchin, who looked 
piteously after his mother. “ Don’t be afraid—what’s the matter?’ 

“*Father’s very bad,”’ said the little fellow. 

“Very bad? What is he, eh?” 

** He goes out—he goes out to work of nights ; and he crawled home 
last night all over blood,” and the child began to whimper. 

** All over blood ! W hy, don’t be afraid, and tell me all; and look 
—here it is—I’ll give you this guinea. Your father came home all over 
blood? Where did he get hurt 1 ?”? asked Jones. 

* Don’t you say I told you,” said the child, his eyes glittering at the 
guinea; “ but he was in ’Squire Jones’s ground.”’ 

“ And what’s your name?” demanded Jones, feeling himself an ac- 
cused culprit. “ What’s your name ?” 

*‘Jemmy Atkins,” said the boy. 

“Take that to your mother,” cried Jones, and, flinging the boy the 
guinea, our landlord turned his horse round, and gallop ed back to the 
Hall.—** Well, Mr. Mattocks—— 

“Yes, Sir,”? observed the steward, at the door, as the ’Squire dis- 
mounted, 

“In my study, Mr. Mattocks.’? The steward followed his master, 
who looked pale, and trembled as he tried to speak. 

“What has happened, Sir?” asked the steward, anxiously. 

“Murder has happened, Sir! Do you know a man named Atkins? 
that man was wounded in my grounds last night.” 

“T heard there had been a scuffle, Sir,” said Mattocks. 

“A scuffle, Sir! And do you suppose, Sir, that I will have blood 
shed? What do you take me for, Mr. Mattocks ?’ 

* Really, Sir—I—pe rmit me, with deference, Sir, to ask you two 
questions ¢ a 

‘“*Go on, Sir—go on; twenty—but go on,” said Jones, ecarcely sup- 
pressing his wrath. 

“Did you not give orders that men should patrol the preserves ?” 
asked Mattocks. 

“I did, Sir,’’ said Jones. 

“ And did you not order the men to be armed ?”’ asked Mattocks. 
Granted,” said Jones. 
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“ Well, Sir !” cried Mattocks, “‘ am I to blame ?”” 

“ Certainly—most certainly. I own I ordered the men to be stationed 
there—I ordered them to be armed; but, Sir, I—I didn’t order them 
to use their arms. I thought, naturally enough, every reasonable per- 
son would have thought so, that putting weapons in their hands would 
be going quite far enough.” 

**T don’t believe, by what I have heard, that the mischief is very 

at,” said the steward. 

“I hope not—I hope not. See—but don’t let it be known—that 
the man’s attended to; and, hark ye, Mr. Mattocks, let the keeper dis- 
charge all his followers.” 

* And ar’n’t the man-traps to be kept set, Sir ?” 

“ Kept set!’’ exclaimed Jones, in astonishment—‘ what! have they 
been set at all?” 

“ Carefully set, Sir,’ answered the steward. 

* Mr. Mattocks, I’ll have no such doings on my estate, Sir. It’s all 
very well that the boards should remain; but, on second thoughts, I 
think that’s going quite far enough.” 

*€ And then the mastiffs, Sir ?”’ 

“They can’t bite—and they may frighten trespassers,” said Jones. 

* Can’t bite, Sir!” cried the astonished steward. ‘* Why not, Sir ?”’ 

“Why not? Because, of course, you muzzled them. The look of 
the dogs will be found quite sufficient—yes, that will be going quite far 
enough.” 

But the mischief was done ; and Jones, despite his pacific intentions, 
had for ever forfeited the confidence of his dependants. He took refuge 
in Parliament from the weariness of rustic life, and, to his own astonish- 
ment, distinguished himself as a very eloquent member. At a disso- 
lution he again presented himself to his constituents, who, with little 
ceremony, rejected him. 

The disappointment was too much for Jones: he was mortally wounded 
by the ingratitude of man. He pined, and pined, and died—a rejected 
member. 

* Ha, Doctor!’ he would say, “I don’t know who would serve his 
country. You see how I have been treated! Rejected for—but no 
matter. And yet I should like to know what complaint they cou/d have 
against me ?”? 

“Why, I—I have heard, ’Squire, that they charge you with incon- 
sistency.” 

‘Inconsistency !’’ cried Jones. 

* Yes, on the—the Bill,” said the doctor. 

“Why, I spoke and voted for it on the first reading, didn’t I?” 

* You did.” 

** And on the second ?” 

“* Assuredly ; but then you spoke and votéd against it on the third.” 

“ IT confess it; for,’’ exclaimed the dying patriot, “I thought I had 
gone quite far enough.” 

Jones was never married, yet have we heard it stoutly maintained 
that he has had sons and grandsons in all parliaments downwards. 








* Rosinson,”’ the last of the three boys, will, in due season, appear. 
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THE EVIL EYE OF THE OXFORD ROAD. 


BY A NERVOUS GENTLEMAN. 


Few are the individuals who are so fortunate as to pass through life 
without some temporary occasion for personal concealment. Debts and 
duns are not the sole motives for occasional seclusion ; a fair com- 
panion of one sex, or a black companion of the other—asseciates who 
will not be privately shaken off, and cannot be publicly avowed—a 
vindictive wife—an angry father—an election manceuvre—a literary 
production recently damned—nay, even the disfigurement of some cu- 
taneous blemish defying the powers of Gowland and Rowland, may in- 
duce the most audacious of mankind to skulk for a time. To the 
unfortunate majority of my readers who may have submitted to similar 
necessity, I appeal for confirmation of my own experience, that however 
insignificant at other periods—however diminutive in stature or trivial 
in importance—the fatal necessity for passing unobserved, like the 
charm of histrionic talent, makes 


‘** Prichard genteel, and Garrick six feet high ;” 


invests a pigmy with gigantic eminence, and endows the shadow 
of a shade with the substantial muscularity of the Farnesian Her- 
cules. ‘The shrinking incognito finds himself expanding and expand- 
ing till, like Alphenso’s phantom in the “ Castle of Otranto,” no 
earthly dwelling will limit his dimensions, and the eyes of the whole 
world become riveted on his superhuman immensity. For him there 
exists no shade, no obscurity; the thickest veil grows transparent, and 
the darkest night seems illuminated by some miraculous aurora borealis ; 
every crow becomes an Argus pheasant as it perches by his side, and 
the very peacocks, as they spread their tails in the sun, seem to regard 
him with a thousand peering eyes. 

It matters little to the world by what disastrous concatenation of 
circumstances I found myself in the spring of 1830 reduced to the 
necessity for a partial eclipse—I say partial, because, even in the ex- 
tremity of the case, I might have sat in the centre and enjoyed clear 
day, or walked unfearingly in the brightness of meridian sunshine 
through every metropolis from one end of Europe to the other. A side- 
box at Covent-garden, a chair in the Tuileries gardens, a stall at the 
Kiarnthner Thor, a lounge on the Prado or the Corso, would have 
wrought me no manner of evil: I might have smoked a cigar on St. 
Stephen’s Green, or confronted the literary mists of Prince’s-street, 
without apprehension or annoyance. Nevertheless, I had my vulnerable 
heel. Why should I blush to own it? ‘Troy, Marathon, Waterloo, 
Varna, have witnessed the defeat of heroes; and I am free to admit, 
that one city of the United Kingdom—one fatal and inevitable city— 
contained for myself the elements of personal disaster—Granta, or in 
plain English, Oxford. 

Such, too, was the contrariety of my destiny, that circumstances of 
great moment actually compelled me to march to the field of action, to 
carry myself and my presentiments to the scene of annoyance, to dare 
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detection among ten thousand observant individuals. Nay, to make 
the matter worse, I had a whole month to contemplate the approaching 
catastrophe ; thirty miserable nights wherein to shape detection in every 
variety of annoyance which nightmare could devise ; et tedious days 
wherein to ponder, and grieve, and despond over the probabilities of speedy 
and public recognition! Sometimes I started from my pillow as a voice, 
shrill as that of a guinea-fowl before a storm, seemed to shout my name 
from some mysterious concealment ; sometimes a detestable dear old 
friend appeared to seize me by the arm with officious fervour as I 
sought to pass him by and make no sign ; sometimes a stray cur fixing 
its fangs into my leg, and piercing through boots and overalls as though 
they had been manufactured, like the garments of Tom Thumb, of an 
oak-leaf and a spider's web, forced me to shriek out for mercy, and 
raise the slouched hat from my agonized brows. From these and similar 
dreams, I used to wake to the dreadful certainty that all these pains 
must actually be endured in the flesh as well as the spirit; that 


“ Airy tongues, which syllable men’s names,” 


were very likely to vociferate mine from some attic story—that officious 
friends and yelping puppy-dogs were waiting for me by dozens in my 
unsatisfactory destination—and that [ had no better chance of evading 
their united detection than such as might be attained through the assist- 
ance of a coat un-fitted by my ordinary tailor; a hat of anything but 
my usual form and dimensions; and a gait as little resembling my 
accustomed frank and fearless dignity of demeanour, as if it had been 
trained under the tutorage of a mincing French dancing-master, 

At length the fatal hour of trial approached. April was the latest 
month to which I could procrastinate my visit; and as the boisterous 
winds of March howled around me with that leonine voice which is ever 
sail to mark their oriental origin, | attempted to elevate my spirit to 
their uproarious level, and bully myself into courage. After due con- 
sideration, I resolved, that as redundance of precaution often oversteps 
its mark, [ would treat the matter cavalierly ; and whereas a scudding 
step and downcast visage are apt to attract the notice and puzzle the 
curiosity of the Paul Prys of the creation, I promised myself to assume 
the lofty port of the Place Vendome column, and wear out the everlast- 
ing flint with the step of a recruiting serjeant. And yet my first ma- 
neeuvre was scarcely that of a hero. After reflecting that a midnight 
journey in his Majesty’s mail would bring me to the dreaded spot in 
company with the rosy dawn, I could by no means make up my mind to 
confront day's garish eye in the onset of the business ;—to rush into a 
mob of ostlers, cads, waiters, bootses, and all the Centaurean monsters 
who hang about the stables of an inn, appeared little less than madness. 
I was sure to be accosted on the very step of the leathern conveniency 
with “ Mr. » Sir, aes to let me take the portmanty ;’’ or “ Mr. 
——, Sir, I've always had the job of your honour’s luggage.” 

Fool that I was! I accordingly determined to travel down by a day- 
coach ; omitting from my calculations that the same number of miles 
and hours which sufficed to convey me from the Bull and Mouth to 
Oxford, between cight of the clock aud sunrise, would not extend them- 
eclves to detain me between the Spread Eagle and the same destination 
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from seven in the morning till dusk of the evening. I had, in short, 
completely miscalculated the affair! The morning twilight would have 
presented me only to some half-dozen ragamuffins, engrossed by the ex- 
tortion of “ tizzies” from coach-passengers ; whereas, the setting sun 
was sure to expose me to shoals of my lounging friends and acquaintance, 
to whom the High-street affords an unfailing close to the monotony of a 
long afternoon, and to whom the arrival of the London coach is as re- 
freshing as tidings of the Spring fleet to the exiles of the Hooghly. 

ourneys in stage-coaches are usually treated with great humour by 
writers of fiction ; but J, alas! who am simply an autobiographer, must 
own that [ have hitherto journeyed from Dan to Beersheba, from ‘Truro 
to Berwick-upou-Tweed, in these miscellaneous vehicles, and “ found 
all barren.”” I never had the luck to stumble on a beauty, a wit, or a 
wonder, in the course of my public-conveyance experience. On this 
occasion, my companions consisted of a female servant out of place, 
returning on a visit to her friends in the country, in a pair of very 
moistened cotton gloves and a cast-off bonnet of her last lady’s; and 
an elderly man in gaiters, who was fast asleep when I placed myself by 
his side. All this suited me very well. The ex-housemaid was evi- 
dently a villager, and could have no concern in mine: and the old gen- 
tleman seated beside me, even if he should awake, could obtain only 
such a view of my countenance as I chose to afford. He might have 
been the leading grocer of the High-street of Oxford for anything I 
cared to the contrary. But again my calculations were erroneous! I 
had not progressed five-and-twenty miles beyond the last turnpike of the 
last suburb of the metropolis before I discovered that our Cowslip was 
not only bent upon acquainting me with every incident of her own life, 
but upon rendering herself cognizant of mine. With the most unbe- 
witching frankness, and artless impertinence, she perplexed me with 
such plain questions as it was impossible to answer except by naked 
truths, or naked untruths ; such as whether I was married or single, 
—a father or childless,—a Londoner or Agrestian ;—whether I was 
going to Oxford or further, and whether I had ever been there before. 
There was a degree of simplicity in this audacious spirit of investigation 
which almost set me at my ease !—and I managed to reply to her early 
interrogatories without much expenditure of patience or veracity, when, 
just at the crisis of the catechism—just as I was at the point of uttering 
a monstrous fabrication, I perceived that my somnolent neighbour had 
not only shaken off his lethargy, but that nature having inserted his 
optics transversely, after the fashion commonly called swivel-cyed, the 
near eye of these obliquitous features, instead of being directed in an 
honest position towards the maiden in the calico gloves, was most nefa- 
riously fixed on myself! There it glared!—a fish-like, cold, unmoving, 
accusatory orb !—forming, as well as my fancy can conjecture, the moral 
antipodes of the insinuating pupil of the widow Wadman. No—I dared 
not have uttered another equivocation for the world ! 

I verily believe the respectable gentleman in gaiters was innocent of 
apy intention to annoy me ; for instead of pushing still further the 
cross-examination which had already so severely taxed my inventive 
faculties, he began to talk in the most desultory style of times and places, 
stock and stocks, Cathulics and corn; nor did his conversation arsume 
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anything of a perplexing form, till the discussion upon place and time 
resolved itself into the shape of a calculation touching the probable 
period of our arrival at Oxford, Taking from his corduroys a globular 
tortoise-shell watch, of the date of the battle of Dettingen, he began to 
enlarge, with chuckling exultation, on the prolongation of daylight this 
fine spring weather ; assuring us that we should reach the Angel by 
half-past four; or in other words, that I should find myself landed in 
the High-street with full two hours of daylight, as well as all my mis- 
fortunes before me ! 

What was to be done? To encounter the high tide of the lounging 
population at such an hour, in such a spot, was not to be thought of. 1 
half resolved to stop at some village of the environs, on pretence of in- 
disposition, or hunger, and proceed on my journey towards nightfall. 
But it is not every village which reckons “neat post-chaises ”” among 
its natural or artificial productions; and the act of discussion with 
coachee, the examination of the way-bill, and the search after and ap- 
propriation of the luggage addressed to ———— Esq., passenger, would 
expose my patronymic toa thousand perilous chances among my fellow- 
travellers. After a renewal of my original resolve to meet the enemy 
with hervism, I threw myself once more into the corner of the coach, 
fancying that my perturbation could not have escaped the scrutiny of 
the swivel-eye which was fixed on all my movements with a sort of 
demoniacal bewitchment, and heartily praying that the clear chilly sky 
which overhung the road before us, might become obscured with clouds ; 
that a hail-storm, or a thunder-storm, or any other kind of storm, might 
inundate the streets of Oxford previous to our arrival. But from the 
moment I formed this wish a resplendent April sun shed forth its 
radiance inthe heavens; and as its beams reached my disordered coun- 
tenance, methought they seemed to waken a glance of fiendish and 
malignant triumph in the projecting grey swivel-cye, which interposed 
between my own and the window of the coach, Every minute I was 
growing more uneasy, more agitated, more conscious of impending evil ; 
wud right glad was I when, on drawing up at Wycombe, before the 
colossal effigy of a vermilion lion, witha beard spiked with iron pali- 
sadoes, | found that we were to stop to dine, and that I should be 
for a tune relieved from the unnatural glare of that perverted organ of 
vision, 

Without being a curious epicurean, I must own that I entertain no 
peculiar predilection for stage-coach dinners. The sirloin of a super- 
annuated draught-ox—an acidulated draught of stale ale—a_pigeon- 
pie made of rooks—and an apple-tart made of putty—are viands by no 
means inviting. Yet on the present occasion, intent upon prolonging 
the rich repast to the latest possible moment admissible by the patience 
of my companions, I set about demolishing two gigantic specimens of 
the gallinaceous tribe, which had probably crowed at the barn-door of 
the Red-Lion from the first sprouting of its ferruginous whiskers. While 
the individual in gaiters kept consulting, from minute to minute, his 
ponderous chronometer, I attacked wing after wing, drumstick after 
drumstick, tugged, twisted, hacked, and finally dismembered every limb 
of the unfortunate old fowls, till at length the uncompromising cry of 
“ Coach a-waiting gem'’men,” admitted of no further effort. Nothing 
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remained but prompt payment, and immediate departure. The bulkiest 
outsider was at length hoisted to his bad eminence; the ladder was 
withdrawn, the ostler stood counting his pence beneath the shade of the 
scarlet quadruped, the steps jangled, the dogs barked, the whip cracked, 
“all right,” and away we went, as if Paradise and Oxford were of By- 
nonymous attraction. 

* T think,” said J, half interrogatively, as we reached a long hill a 
mile or two ‘farther on the road, “[ really think it will be dark before 
we arrive,’ 

The swivel-eye assumed a sneering expression, although its proprietor 
said nothing; while Cowslip, who had been prodigal in her trials of the 
Bue kinghamshire ale, uttered an audible snore; and thus discouraged, 
I naturally fell into a fit of musing. But alas! all my cogitations 
centred in one fatal self-conviction that I was on the Oxford road, 
actually within twenty miles of a city, where to be seen was a sentence 
of disgrace, where to remain invisible was as physically impossible as 
to throw a veil over the dome of St. Paul’s, or cover the Monument with 
an extinguisher! Again, in the agony of my heart, regardless of the 
slumbers of my female, or the sneers of my male companion, I cried 
aloud, * After all, it may possibly be dark before we arrive.” 

Startled by the ejaculation, Cowslip suddenly paused in her laborious 
nasal symphony, exclaiming, with a half-suppressed yawn, “ Las, Sir, 
sure you ben’t feared of highwaymen ?” 

On this hint, a new and still more diabolical expression gleamed in 
the stationary swivel- -eye; a sort of fiendish waggery deriding the suffer- 
ings depicted on the wretched countenance whereon it had fixed its 
preternatural stare. I actually shuddered under the infliction. “ High- 
waymen !”? he reiterated, with a sort of cackling laugh. “The gentle- 
man need not be under any apprehensions ; I will guarantee him daylight 
enough both before and after his arrival.” A cold dew rose on my 
forehead ; [ was persuaded that it could be none other than Mephis- 
topheles himself. 

From the moment this notion took possession of my mind I felt 
wholly unable to withdraw my attention from his face; | was conscious 
of being under the fascination of an evil eye ; and in defiance of stop- 
pages or velocity, up-hill or down-hill, turnpikes or interposing pigs and 
children on the road, jolts, jumblings, jars, and parcels to be dropped 
by the wayside, I never, for a single moment, removed the vacant stare 
with which I rendered back his derisive glance. By Heavens! instead 
of dreading the aspect of the long, smooth gravel walk which foreshows 
the suburbs of Oxford on the London road, I actually beheld the spires 
of the city rising above the green meadows with a sensation of relief. 
” Daylight” I knew I should have in abundance; he had promised it 
to me—the wretch, the fiend! but what were twice five thousand eyes 
fixed in recognition upon my person, comptred with that one, cold, 
dead, meaningly-unmeaning, insignificantly-significant eye, glaring 
upon me in horrible approximation! “Oh! for a horse with wings !”? 
I would have flown to the ends of the earth to be rid of my tormentor! 

It had been my intention on dislodging myself from the coach to 
sneak round from the High-street towards that obscure lane wherein 

the ancient hostel of the Bear and Ragged Staff gives shelter to the 
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commercial classes, and a copious dispensation of punch and other 
comfortable liquors to such hosiers and drapers of the neighbourhood as 
have wives professing an antipathy to the fumes of the Virginian weed. 
But the Bear and Ragged Staff was to me on the present occasiun as a 
rock of perdition. I might as well have advertised myself at once in 
the “ Hue and Cry,” or exhibited my face among the samples on the 
Corn Exchange. For once, therefore, it became necessary that I should 
“take mine ease’’—or rather my disquiet—in a crack inn; and with 
my agonised gaze still fixed on the Polyphemic orb of my loathsome 
neighbour, I suddenly determined to get out at the Angel, the original 
destination of our coach, and the most eminent inn in the city. The 
traveller’s or coffee-room was not for my money; I made up my mind 
to the security of a private apartment—privale / delicious word! At 
that moment a sudden jerk proclaimed our pause at the last turnpike. 

“ Well, Sir,’’ said my companion, in a sort of inward chuckle, but 
without withdrawing his eye, “ I promised you daylight enough! Trust 
me, you have full two hours before you to see and be seen !” 

My heart grew sick. Still, still he gazed, and glared, with that one 
glassy orb; and still I stared upon him in paralysed dismay. The hum 
of the High-street rose in my ears; crowds were moving hither and 
thither over its wide flag-stones—crowds of my familiar friends and 
familiar foes. Yet I looked not on them—thought not of them— 
dreaded and eschewed them no longer. “ He sees me! he is looking at 
me! Ae recognises me! he will denounce me—dishonour me! What 
matters precaution? What avails concealment? The eye!—the eye!” 

We pause! Boots, ostler, waiters, porters, chambermaids, landlord, 
landlady, barmaid, all are astir—all ready—all eager for the coming 
custom and the customary comers! The door opens ; the steps descend ; 
the fustain-suited arm presents itself; I shake off the spell—I breathe 
—TIam aman again. A single stride clears me the causeway and con- 
veys me into the capacious hall of the Angel inn. 

No peculiar alacrity attends on coach-passengers, especially during 
the bustle of arrival. “ Waiter!’ said I, detaining a dirty dog who was 
shuffling along with a glass-cloth, by way of napkin, on his arm, and a 
tureen of horse-tail soup in his hand—‘* Waiter, | want a private room 
—show me to a private room.” 

But lo! as he prepared to deposit his tureen and comply, a hoarse 
voice whispered over my shoulder, “‘ Ay, ay, Sir! I promised you day- 
light enough. I am not to be *¥ 

I could not stop to fisten ; but, following the scudding waiter up the 
matted stairs, three steps at a time, found myself ushered into a small 
neat chamber, overlooking the street. 

Ye powers of peace! Shall I ever forget the sensation of delight 
with which I found myself—alone, uneyed, unwatched, unmolested ? 
To my dying day that small chamber, with its Turkey carpet, and marone 
leather sofa and chairs—its gaudy looking-glass ‘ol rainbow bell-ropes, 
and, above all, its closed and sacred door, will live in my remembrance 
as the snuggest sanctuary ever vouchsafed to a wayfaring wanderer. No 
sooner had the waiter retreated, and the hasp of the door snapped in its 
socket, than I threw myself on the sofa, and gasped aloud with the sensa- 
tion of a reprieved criminal. For full five minutes I could do nothing 
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but expatiate in the full luxury and stretchery of physical and moral 
release: but the sixth minute carried me to the Gales ; and, drawing 
aside the blind, just enough to peep into the street and ascertain the 
approach of twilight, I beheld, glaring from the opposite house, a pair 
—yes, an actual pair of the self-same great, grey, glassy eyes which 
had excruciated me for five preceding hours. 

“Great Heavens!’ I exclaimed, falling back upon the sofa in the 
desponding attitude of the French hypochondriac, whose physician had 
dressed up a fac-simile of one of his own mental apparitions—“ Great 
Heavens ! there are two of them!” 

No explanation of the foregoing anecdote need be offered to such 
travellers as have sojourned at the Angel inn, Oxford, opposite the sign 
of the optician’s shop. 





ODE FOR OCTOBER. 
BY C. J. DAVIDS, ESQ, 


(Vide the Song in Cuitpe Harorp, “ Tambourgi! Tambourgi ! 
thy 'Larum afar,” §c.) 


Octoner! October! thy mash-tubs afar 

Give hopes to the thirsty who pay at the bar, 

Would a poet write verse full of pathos and fire, 

He should take a large tumbler of Whitbread’s Entire. 
Does he wish to be witty, and make people laugh, 

Let him take a cool tankard of prime Aa//-and-hal/. 
No losses or crosses my brain can perplex 

While I toast The New Monthly in strong XX / 


My Ode for October has nothing to fear 

From rational readers who brew their own beer— 
These lines cannot injure man, woman, or child ; 
Though I sing of madi liquor, 'm drawing it mild. 

I love to be merry, but uot to get drunk, 

Like the erudite Rhunken and right learned Brunck*, 
Though sober /ee-fotallers+ haply may rail 

At my rigmarole rhymes about porter and ale ! 





—_——— ———_ -— ——- a 


* I think it wax Porson (of Greek and Cider-Cellar notoriety) who improvised the 
following lines, illustrative of his Literary Tour on the Continent :— 
“ T went to Frankfort, and got drunk 
With that right learn’d professor, Brunck ; 
I went to Wortz, and got more drunken 
With that more learn'd professor, Rhunken.”’ 


+ “ This is the Age of Cant !’—Why cannot the fanatical worshippers of weak 
tea swallow their mawkish infusion of s/oe-leaves, Ac. without abusing those who 
prefer a moderate quantity of more generous fluids to milk-and-water ? 

Talking of water,—what stupid pump—what maudlin old woman ia her cups (of 
Bohea ') invented that senseless phrase “ Tee-roraLLens 7?” 
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BRIGHTON FAIR, 


I must confess a vagabond inclination for the vulgar pleasures of a 
fair. The mingled sounds of the mimic penny-trumpet, the rattle, and 
the toy-drum, the grinding of the barrel-organs, the clashing of cymbals, 
and the whole miscellaneous concert of discordant music is always very 
exhilarating, and never more so than when it breaks in upon the mono- 
tonous routine of a fashionable watering-place. 

About eight o’clock upon a fine warm September’s evening I quitted 
my temporary residence on the Marine Parade, and, crossing the Steyne, 
mingled in the parti-coloured stream of boys and girls, and children of 
a larger growth, which was flowing on towards “ Ireland’s Gardens,” 
where the Fair was held. 

The road, like a grocer’s shop on a July day, was swarming with 
flies. All the beaux were unbent, and the belles bending to beaux, as 
‘they greeted each other on the way, ridiculing the idea of going to a fair, 
and yet all pushing forward to the scene of the annual Saturnalia. The 
countenances of the many fashionable females I recognised in the crowd 
encouraged me in the pursuit. “‘ Sweet creatures!’ thought I, “ they 
at least will not censure my predilection in favour of such a pastime. 
Indeed, it would be sheer ingratitude in them to contemn my devotion 
to the fair!”’ 

I entered the gardens, On two sides of the spacious green the cake and 
toy-booths and the shows were ranged, forming an angle. The children, 
who had parents or pence, were admiring the spice-nuts and gilt-ginger- 
bread, and the fragile and many-coloured allurements of the former, 
while a well-ordered mob were listening and laughing at the stentorian 
invitations of the bawling proprietors of the latter places of scenic, dra- 
matic, and intellectual entertainment. Every booth, with its neat white 
cloth, looked like the aproned lap of a capacious grand-mamma filled 
with nice things for distribution among her children’s children. The 
laughing looks and the exclamations of the sun-burnt little rogues filled 
my heart with pleasure and emptied my pockets of the coppers where- 
with I had stored them for the occasion. 

As the twilight faded the smaller part of the joyous multitude gra- 
dually disappeared from the festive scene, and the number of servant- 
maids, smart shopmen, sailors, and fishermen almost imperceptibly 
increased. The coloured lamps burned brighter, and gave the place 
the appearance of the jewel-bearing trees in the fruit-gardens of Aladdin. 
A party commenced a fcountry-dance on the green, which was soon 
lengthened by new-comers, and even some of the genteeler people, in- 
spired by the scene, contrived to get up a quadrille without the aid of 
a master of the ceremonies. Although admiring the freedom and good- 
humour with which they entered into the prevailing spirit of the hour, 
my dancing days were long since past, and I therefore moved on and 
mingled with the motley mob before the principal show. 

Here Mr. Merryman, having performed a predudio upon the salt-box 
with a rolling pin, with all the “con spirito” and force which the com- 
re of that favourite instrument allows, had just placed the box under 
vis left arm, and was extending the rolling-pin, a da truncheon, in his 
right, when the proprietor of the adjoining booth, dressed in a white hat 
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and red coat, extended his body over the adjoining show, in order to 
catch the attention of Mr. Merryman’s customers, and bawled out, 

* This is the show !”’ | 

* And this is the substance!’ exclaimed Mr. Merryman, |“ Ladies 
and gentlemen, that man’s a Radical—look at his hat!’? A roar of 
laughter followed this allusion. “The only sign of good sense he has 
shown is his endeavour to thrust himself into our splendid and incom- 
omer Thespian Establishment! The only animal worth seeing is 
rimself; for, as you observe, he is a kind of amphibious nondeseript— 
being half beaver and half donkey, which is the cause of his exposing 
himself!” 

Another peal of laughter followed this spirited expression of party 
feeling on the part of the indignant Mr. Merryman, 

“Only tuppence, and children half-price !’? emphatically exclaimed 
the rival. 

“Tf you pay your money there,” said Mr. Merryman, “ you will 
most certainly be—let in. Here, here is the place, where all the money 
you lay out will produce a profit! We have travelled the country far 
and wide to gather materials for your amusement; and you will find, 
and must confess, that we have progressed with the march of intellect. 
We fearlessly challenge competition ; and if any individual, ignorantly 
blind to our superior merit, shall declare he is dissatisfied, and that we 
have made a fool of him, we will refund his money. Walk up, ladies 
and gentlemen, and you will find a feast of wit here, where you may 
not only feed but carry away scraps enough to entertain es friends for 
the next twelvemonths. Only threepence !—four a shilling! Why 
it’s as cheap as mackerel, and much more nourishing; for every one 
may laugh and grow fat, if he choose, without the trouble of mastication, 
Walk up, ladies and gentlemen—walk up !”’ 

The wit and drollery of Mr. Merryman won upon his auditory, and 
they began to mount the wide-extended steps, from three to six abreast, 
and having paid their money for admission the platform was soon left 
clear of the performers, whose services were wanted on the stage, giving 
an opportunity to the Radical, who had so unwarrantably ventured on 
the precincts of his neighbour, to “ explain,” and win over an audience 
from the crowd, 

When I again approached the Thespian Establishment a “ delighted 
and overflowing’’ audience were coming out, 

“Now, my merry customers all,’”? exclaimed the unwearied clown, 
“walk up! walk up! and we will rejoice the very cockles of your 
hearts for the small cost of threepence! Is it not worth double the 
money, father?” exclaimed he, addressing a broad-shouldered Sussex 
farmer. 

The rustic grinned at being addressed; and I heard the words, 

** Deep as Garrick !” 
‘ “Not equalled since the days of Garrick, he says !” said the unblush- 
ing Mr. Merryman. The farmer grinned again, and descended with 
the crowd, leaving a “clear stage” for the antics of the outside per- 
formers. 

The clown then proceeded to accompany a sort of six-handed reel, 
pomened by his gorgeously-spangled brother-comedians, upon his 

avourite instrument. At the conclusion of the serpentine evolutions 
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Mr. Merryman began eating fire amid the loud applause of his ruder 


audience. 

“ Now doesn’t that beat snap-dragon,” cried he, “ all to tinder? 
Don’t be alarmed, young ladies, my heart’s already in a flame with 
your charms, and this is the way I feed the combustion! Though no 
posture-master, I can put my fow in my mouth as cleverly as the best 
of ’em.”’ 

After this feat with his tow, he turned to a be-rouged gentleman with 
a hat and feathers, a black velvet fly jacket, white pantaloons, and yellow 
boots, with a riding-whip in his hand. 

“ T say, Mister Master,” said he. 

“ Well, Mr. Merryman, and what—do—you—say ?” said the other. 

“ Why did the dun cow not know her tail when she saw it in the 
pond ?” 

“ Don’t—know—Mr.—Merryman.” 

“ Why, ‘cause she had never seen it—before—to be sure,’ 
the clown. 

A laugh of course followed this solution of the query. 

*“* Now here ’s a puzzler,” continued he. “ Why is a cabbage run to 
seed like a lover? Give it up? Because it has lost its heart !”’ 

Another encouraging shout from the rustics succeeded. 

“ What were the last words of the trumpeter when he was gored by 
the parson’s bull? Why, blow the horns! to be sure, for that was in 
his vocation. I say, Gaffer,’’ said he, addressing a “ joskin”’ in the 
crowd, whose mouth was extended from ear to ear with an awful grin 
of approbation, “ if you’ve cut your teeth of wisdom, can’st tell me 
what are the three domestic delights of a poor man on a cold day ?” 

“ Noa,”’ replied the party. ‘“* What be they, ey?” 

“ Why, a ‘nagging’ wife, the tooth-ache, and no chips to boil the 
pot withal !” 

“ Bravo, Mr. Merryman!”’ exclaimed the * Master;’ “ you shall 
have a bowl of gooseberry fool.” 

“One fool at a time, if you please,’ cried Mr. Merryman. “ Pray 
can any other fool tell another fool what is the height of luxury? You 
—or you—or you? None! then I'll elucidate your ponderosity, and 
dazzle the eyes of your intellectuality with the brightness of my intelli- 
gence. Know, then, that the height of luxury is—a tight boot ona 
July day with a sharp peg in the heel of it. Now, mend that boot if 
ye can, ye cobblers of conundrums !”’ 

And he commenced capering among the dancers in the most agile 
and ludicrous manner, accompanied by the roars of his auditory. He 
certainly was a fellow of infinite humour, and I regret that my treacherous 
memory has let slip many bright specimens of his glittering nonsense. 

_At the conclusion of his Terpsichorean efforts he again presented 
himself, assuming and caricaturing the character of a candidate at an 
election. 

“ Men of Sussex!’ said he, oratorically, sawing the air with his ex- 
tended arms, “ a dissolution of the house having just taken place, I 
again have the honour of appearing before you to solicit the favour of 
your suffrages! and I firmly trust that the manner in which I per- 
fermed my arduous duties on the last occasion I had the honour of 
serving you, will have sufficiently testified my heartfelt zeal for your 


’ replied 
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welfare aud approbation, My principles are too well known to require 
me to pledge myself to the performance of my duties ; and yet, should 
yon require it, behold! I am ready to be ‘ put up the spout’ for your 

nefit; although, in tenderness, I ought to resist ak request, for 
you would never be able to redeem me, for, without vanity, I may say 
there ’s no duplicate of your humble servant! Gallant men of Sussex ! 
I call upon you to support the fair. 

“ Ladies of Sussex! ’tis your cause I advocate, and I deserve 
some support at your hands in gratitude, for all my life I have en- 
deavoured to uphold the interests of the fair! Then come to the 

ll! Remember a fair is like a lady’s ear-ring, there being only one 
ina year! and now’s your only chance. Walk up! walk up! three 
pence is a qualification! Here's reform and liberality; why, ’tis 
nothing less than universal suffrage! Come, then, and lay down your 
half-crowns, your shillings, and your sixpences, and you shall have all 
the change you desire. Yes, you shall find us Radicals in our promises 
and true Tories in our performances !” ; 

[ felt that the ‘ show’ deserved patronage, and yet must confess I 
had no inclination to mount the stage ; I was, however, determined that 
the concern should not be a loser by my mauvaise honte, and had no 
difficulty in finding a representation of four deputies among the urchins 
in the crowd. I am happy to say that my example was liberally fol- 
lowed by many of the “‘ genteeler folk.”’ 

I now lounged along the range of cake and toy booths, anxious for the 
repetition of the merry tricks and quips, and quirks of our motley hero. 

I had just yielded to the pressing instance of a smart “ patissiére ” 
to purchase a bag of the “ best spice nuts”? which she was “ putting 
up ”’ for me, when the sound of a gong suddenly startled me, and turn- 
ing hastily about, I observed that the performances were just over, I 
hurriedly threw down half-a-crown, and seizing my “ fairing,’”’ turned 
my steps eagerly to the chosen spot, fearful of losing a particle of Mr. 
Merryman’s quaint and laughter-moving speech. 

A young serving-lass was pushing and anxiously endeavouring to 
penetrate the mob, evidently in pursuit of some object. 

** Seeking for a lover, my dear?” asked Mr. Merryman. 

“ No; I’ve lost my shoe,” pettishly replied the girl. 

*“ A shoe!” said the clown: “ it must be a slipper, and a very 
shabby one, too, to desert such a pretty foot. Yes, really ‘tis bar- 
barous—nay, shocking—to slip from such a fair—and well-darned 
stocking !” 

Mr. Merryman now began to “ hunt the slipper,’ which he soon 
found, and presented to the blushing damsel. The platform was 
speedily cleared again, and the same evolutions were recommenced by 
the untiring company to the boisterous clang of cymbals, drums, and 
trumpets. : 

“ This is what I call life,” exclaimed Mr. Merryman: “ cutting 
and shuffling is the order of the day! There they go in and out, like 
80 many wriggling eels in a fish-basket ; and that ’s the way to make 
your way in the world now-a-days. Your straight-forward fool only 
runs his head against a post, and comes to a stand-still! Commend 
me to a knave!—Knaves are sharp biades, and honest men their 
handles !”” 
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“ And pray, Mis-ter Merry-man—what—are—you ?”” demanded the 
master, laying an emphasis upon every syllable and word. 

“ A fool !” replied Mr. Merryman ; “and every fool is an honest man, 
and every honest man a fool, that’s my philosophy.” 

“ And pray, Mr. Merryman—what—am—I ?” demanded the other. 

“ You're another!” 

“ Call me a fool ?” 

“ To be sure,” replied Mr. Merryman; “ for if you were a wise man, 
you’d ‘know yourself,’ and have no occasion to ask questions!” Here- 
upon, spinning round upon one leg, 4 /a pirouette, he snatched up a 
hoop bound with red cloth, and began twisting himself through it, 
throwing it over his arms, legs, and head, with the most dexterous 
rapidity. 

“ That’s what I call a ‘round game,’ ” said he, breathless with his 
exertions, and offering it to his master, “‘ would you like to take 
* a hand?” 

“No; go en.”’ 

“ Thank-ye,”’ replied he; “ but if I go on, I shall go off for want of 
breath.” 

“ Disobey me, and I’ll discharge you directly, Sirrah,”’ said the 
master, with mock authority. 

“ That’s just what [ want, Mister Master.” 

* What, to be discharged ?” 

* Yes; that is to say, /et off / which is one and the same thing to a 
fool and a duck-gun !”’ 

Here the indefatigable fellow again began capering among the corps 
dramatique, and at the conclusion, immediately commenced the follow- 
ing invitation to the crowd. 

“* Now my merry masters and mistresses all, walk up, and taste of the 
delightful banquet we have catered for your amusement. Here, tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, are combined to move you to tears, and win your 
smiles. Here the thin may grow fat with laughter, and the fat sup full 
of horrors, and dwindle to the size of a Kentish hop-pole! Come, then, 
and down with your dust! only threepence. The only legitimate drama 
in the whole fair! All the rest are mere ‘ by-blows,’ and fathered by 
fools! Here you will find, not only the gold and glitter, but the ginger- 
bread, good, spicy, and substantial. Allow me, Sir, to lend you a 
hand!” continued he, stooping to a wooden-legged sailor, who was 
‘stumping’ up the steps; “I would willingly lend you a leg to boot, 
had | one to spare. Walk up, ladies, the front row is still vacant, 
and there you may not only see, but be seen. Now, farmers of Sussex, 
ye first of corn-cutters, put your best legs foremost. It always delights 
my heart to welcome the agricultural interest; they are all sharp and 
good-tempered blades. Raisers of crops, and crops of razors! walk up, 
walk up, the room and the ‘company ’ are both extensive.” 

The booth was speedily filled, and I again sauntered from the spot, 
when one of those sudden showers so frequent in Brighton, drove me 
from the scene of noise, bustle, and rude merriment, and hailing the 
first ‘fly,’ I drove home to my lodging, perfectly delighted with my 
eveniug’s entertainment. 

On the morning after the conclusion of the Fair, I turned my steps 
towards the gardens. Most of the booths were dismantled, and many of 
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the show people had packed up and departed. The Thespian establish- 
ment, too, had nearly completed its travelling arrangements.” A long 
cart covered with the scenery and the paraphernalia of the drama alone 
remained, with its horseless shafts extended along the ground like a 
couple of bony arms waiting to embrace the lean ribs of the “ hack” to 
transport it to the place of its next destination. 

Several trunks were scattered over the path and green; and a man 
with sandy hair, deeply pitted-with the small: pox, was issuing his orders 
to his assistants, diligently applying his hammer, to secure the “ proper- 
ties.” He was in his shirt-sleeves, wore a pair of large corded, light- 
coloured inexpressibles, dirty white cotton stockings, and high-low, 
heavy-nailed boots. He appeared the master of the concern, for he 
was ordering about him, and certainly in no very good humour. 

“I hope,” said I, “that you have made a good harvest ?” 

“ Pretty well, Sir, I thank you, considering the times,” said he; 
“but fairs are not what they used to be: the people fancy themselves 
so clever that we find it difficult to please them now-a-days. The 
merest clown now sets up for a critic, and fancies, because he can read, 
he has brains, and feels much more pleasure in finding fault with what 
he don’t understand, than with being pleased with what he does.” 

“ Well, I am sure ‘ your clown’ gave universal satisfaction,”’ said I ; 
“ for my part I must confess [ was infinitely amused by his exertions.” 

* I’m sure I’m much obliged to you,” said he; “for the praise of 
the judicious few compensates us for many disagreeables. You are not, 

rhaps, aware, Sir, that you are now speaking to that ‘ gifted indi- 
vidual ’ ?”? continued he, smiling. 

I was certainly what the old women call ‘thunderstruck’ at this 
intelligence ; and, no doubt, my stare of astonishment tickled the 
* Clown,’ for he burst into a loud fit of laughter. 

** Ah, Sir,” said he, “ it’s a wonder what a difference a little white- 
washing makes in a man!”’ 

When my amazement had abated, I continued the conversation, and 
found, upon inquiry, that he was the real and sole proprietor of the 
“Show.” Though no beauty, I certainly discovered that he was no 
“ordinary” man, and proffering him a gratuity for the pleasure he had 
afforded me, I took my leave, delighted with my strange encounter with 
the First Fool of Brighton Fair, 

A.rrep CrowQuitL, 


———_ TT 


EPIGRAM. 


On a drunken Town-Crier. 


Maudlin, the crier, cries a great deal more 

Than any crier ever cried before, 

Would you the reason know? ‘Tis that he cries 
Much with his mouth, and much too with his eyes. 
Lo! should his mouth have cried a Joss in vain, 
Give but some drink, his eyes shall cry a gain. 


G. D. 
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MATHEWS AND BORALOWSKI. 


“ Wee Willie Grey, with his leathern wallet, 
Peel a willow wand to be his boots and jacket ; 
Twice a lily-leaf will make him sark and cravat, 
Feathers of a flea will busk up a’ his bonnet ; 

Wee Willie Grey.” 


Anp so Count Boralowski is gone to his short home! Good little 
man, he has died at a great age, demanding the regret of those who 
ever had an opportunity of seeing him in private life. 

I am about to recount my slight acquaintance with him, conscious 
that, though my nothing of a name can have little interest with my 
readers, the personages | shall mention will find favour in many eyes. 

In my first suit of dittos, covered with quadruple rows of sugar-loaf 

annoyances, I was taken, as a reward for not having committed my 
usual share of mischief, to see the famous dwarf; and I remember well, 
even at that tender age, being struck by the elegance of the small gen- 
tleman’s deportment and unshow-like discourse, so different from the 
squeaking parrot-rote of Mr. Allen, then travelling with “‘ Lady Mor- 
gan,”’ both of whom I had seen at the last fair. These two very un- 
ome pigmies were afterwards united ; but I am not aware if her 
adyship retained her rank or resigned the title subsequently associated 
in our minds with a far higher order of celebrity. But I am wander- 
ing: the polish of the Polish Count delighted me. I was charmed with 
his interesting broken English, and in absolute raptures with his grace- 
ful manner of taking snuff; it seemed strange to see so small a thing 
indulge in a habit then only practised by grown persons. 

To confess how many years ago it is since I first appeared “a forked 
thing’’ would be to let the world into the secret of my age, a matter of 
importance to a man not yet too old to propose to an heiress, or, “ for 
a consideration,”’ visit St. George’s, Hanover-square, with a widow. 

Many years rolled over my head; with a grateful recollection of the 
neege the charming little Count had afforded me, I was delighted to 

ear that so exquisite a specimen of man in miniature was still able 
to gratify hundreds by his presence. 

In the summer of 1821 or 1822, my friend Charles Mathews asked 
me to pass a long day with him at Ivy Cottage; I gladly accepted his 
invitation, was received with the same cheering smile, the same warm 
hospitality as I had experienced on former occasions, but could not fail 
to observe an anxiety on the part of my host to interrupt the sincere 
expression of my happiness in again meeting his amiable wife. 

“ Of course, yes; ‘ glad to see you,’ ‘ sweet place,’ ‘ much improved,’ 

‘your exquisite taste, my dear lady’ —so everybody says, and what 
everybody says must be true; but we like you too well to expect com- 
pliments—besides I want you to come with me into the gallery, I’ve 
something to show you there that will delight you.” 

“ A new Zoflany or a choice Harlow, I suppose ?”” 

“Not a bit; what you are going to look on is, in the language of the 
proprietor of the travelling theatre at Norwich, Bury, and thereabouts, 
‘None of your shadows upon blankets, but the living work of —’” The 

sentence remained unfinished, his hand was on the handle of the 
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gallery door. “Now, my dear boy,’ he pursued, “ prepare; for you 
shall see my long Pole, and if it does not ‘stir you up,’ may I never 
again be encored in ‘ Bartle’my Fair’—I mean the song, not Smith- 
field.’ 

He entered the room ; not a living creature was visible; and Mathews 
looked searchingly about, never lifting his eyes above the surbase, 

“I left him here when you rang the gate-bell, perhaps he’s gone for 
a walk round the garden—roller, or has—’tis ve annoying, 80 it is.” 

As he said this, his fingers were run through his hair with such ra- 
pidity as to convince those who knew his ways that he was annoyed ; 
but scarcely had he withdrawn his hand from deranging the economy of 
his curls, when from behind a table glided forth Count Boralowski. 

Age had dealt kindly with him: a few deep wrinkles marked the 
lapse of time since last we met, and the hair, which I had first seen 
en toupée et en queu and well besprinkled with mareschal powder, was 
now silver gray, and streamed in thin tresses about his intelligent face ; 
the eyes were bright and sparkling as ever, and he advanced to meet 
his host with a smile perfectly bewitching. I was presented in due 
form. With a bow that would have put any master of the ceremonies 
to the blush, the Count held out his tiny hand, saying— 

“Saar, any bodey dat my ver dear Mistare Matoos call his friend 
must be mine. I am verglad to have honor to know you.” 

The presence of this extraordinary being brought back to my ree 
every action of his which I had witnessed at my first sight of him. 
therefore presented my box, knowing that where snuff does not act as 
an absolute introduction, it is often a ratification of a feeling. 
Ma tabatiére happened to be one of the Patagonian size. 0 sooner 
did I tender this offering from Brobdignag to Lilliput, than the Count 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, which for some minutes pre- 
vented his speaking: at length he managed to say, 

‘* Matoos, my dear Matoos, apon my vord, do look, I nevare saw 
sooch a ting in my life! Parbleu/ I tink I could put all my bas de 
soie, and two tree pair of satin culottes in him, apon my vord, ha! 
ha! ha!’” 

His merriment did not prevent his accepting the proffered pinch, and 
producing his own small gold box in return. 

After a while Mathews proposed to me a ramble round the beautiful 
grounds attached to the cottage; as might be expected, the being we had 
left forming the subject of our discourse. 

* Isn’t he a sweet little fellow? Now, I’m going to tell you what 
happened to us last week, for I do think you are a likely person to feel 
an interest in my relation—I don’t mean the Count, Heaven bless his 
dear little body and big heart, I wish I could claim kindred with sach a 
perfect diamond Bible of a man; no, I mean that I’m sure you'll be 
pleased at what I’m going to say, because I know you are a loyal sub- 
ject, as all soldiers should be. So lend me your ear.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words when he observed a large y 
making their way towards him, and, with a look of utter dismay, . 

** It’s no use, I see that. The moment I fancy I can havean hour to 
myself, some incursion of Calmuc Tartars, Cossacks, Goths, Vandals, 
Fiends, is sure to break in upon my quiet. Now who are these people 
who have invaded my premises ?”’ 

Saying which, he walked towards the group,. Various introductions 
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I could perceive were made to my friend, and presently the whole party 
entered the Picture Gallery. 1 ay 

I did not see my host again till the dinner was served ; he was evidently 
suffering from the infliction he had endured in answering the questions 
of so numerous a party, principally ladies ; once or twice he expressed 
his wish that the whole squad had been sent to——any other place but 
Ivy Cottage. 

“ Nevare mind, my dear Matoos ; dey are all gone, and you shall not 
be teaze no more,”’ said the good-hearted Count, as he clambered up to 
take ssion of the chair which had been prepared for him. 

lo ed also that small knives, forks, and spoons were laid for him 
—a proof of the considerate care of his hostess. Mathews soon reco- 
el his equanimity, and the parti carré seemed disposed to make 
themselves and their companions ea Count Joseph fed more like a 
fairy than a man, though obviously quite habituated to all the niceties of 
- breeding requisite at table. On challenging him to take wine, 

e said— 

“ Ah! Sare, vill you pardon my rudeness to refuse? I nevare have 
drink vine, nor grog ponch, all de vile I stay in your countree. I do 
not require him, so I leave him alone. Vat shocking ting for me to 
make tipsy myself at dis time of my day, but I shall pledge you vid von 
glass vater, vid all my heart.”’ 

With the dessert coffee was served for the temperate Boralowski, who 
appeared to relish it as much as we didour wine. With unaffected good 
humour he volunteered to sing a French chanson, accompanying himself 
on the guitar; and it was with difficulty I could restrain my laughter 
when I saw Mathews screw him up, on the music-stool, till he con- 
ceived himself high enough for the performance. To see this extraor- 
dinary little figure, hugging an instrument nearly as large as himeelf, 
turned round and round till he came to a level with the table, had a cu- 
rious and ludicrous effect. 

The Count’s singing was pleasing, and his execution on the guitar 
brilliant; his hands, tiny as they were, had a perfect command over the 
strings; and the whole affair was so unlike display as to be quite charm- 
ing. At an eurly hour he retired to rest, Mothows reminding me that 
what had been said by some histrionic wag of Simmons, that he never 
lay long in bed, was more applicable in the present case. 

“ Well, now, my dear fellow, we have no fear of being interrupted, 
and I wil! proceed to tell you what I meant you to hear this morning, 
but for those invaders. If I did not know thou wert good audience, 
I’d see thee hanged ere I'd tell thee my story. You must know that an 
intimacy for many years has existed between the Count and myself. The 
last time I was at Durham, where he resides, | pressed him to come and 
see me here. He told me that he had long wished to visit town, as he 
was anxious to obtain an audience of the King. I was rather startled 
at this avowal, but could not in decency ask for what purpose, until I 
had him where I might be of some use, so I only became more urgent 
in my invitation, and it was accepted. 

“ About ten days ago, the darling atom arrived, and soon after dinner 
commenced the subject which appeared so near his heart. 

* * Matoos,’ said he.’’ 

Here the inimitable imitator assumed the voice, manner, and look 
of his theme so perfectly, that he had no occasion for going on his 
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knees, which he did so effectively as the Infant Richard, Molly May- 
bush, and other characters in his entertainments. The illusion Was 
complete without this resource. Our tall comedian appeared to dwarf 
the lower the higher his genius towered. 

“** Cher Matoos,’ ” he went on, ‘‘ ‘ please to tell how I sal get admit 
to Carlton House, apon my vord, eh ?” 

“ © What is your object, my dear Count? tell me that, and I shall be 
better able to afford you information.’ 

*** Objec is to present a copy of de Memoir of Count Joseph Bora- 
lowski to Majeste; I write myself, big book in splendid bind, prepare to 
offer to de King. How can get to pay my devoir? Vat is to be done 
to go to court, to levee, apon my vord ?” 

“ This was a pozer; loving the little creature as I did, and feeling 
the utter impossibility of such a figure mingling in the crowd of a levee 
within, and spectators without, I was in a perfect agony at the difficulty 
which presented itself in pointing this out to my small friend without 
offending him, for it is a remarkable trait in his character, arising I 
suppose from the force of habit, that he is perfectly unconscious of the 
existence of any singularity attached to him in private life. However, 
as the whole soul of the little body was bent on his project, I promised 
to write to Lord Conyngham on the subject. 

** Ah! you good creature, apon my vord; in Durham I tink you 
only funny rons now I see you are kind Matoos, ver kind and good 
to your Boralowski.’ 

“Must give you every word, albeit in my own praise. My object 
was to do away with the ridicule which must have attended a public 
presentation, and, in addressing his Lordship, 1 stated my feelings and 
the facts. 

“The following day brought a reply; it contained his Majesty's 
desire—command [ should say—that / should call at Carlton House on 
Thursday: as no mention was made of the Count, I kept the communi- 
cation a secret, fearing that, after all, the object of his ambition might 
not be attained. I need scarcely say that I was delighted at the prospect 
of paying my personal and dutiful homage to the King, and that I was 
in-an unusual state of excitement. However, 1 braced up my nerves, 
stepped into the carriage, and astonished honest Thomas by telling him 
to drive to Carlton House. ; 

“ Well, I reached the palace, showed Lord Conyngham’s letter, and 
with as much courtesy as though I had been an Ambassador from some 
great power, I was led to the presence of Royalty. Never can I forget 
my reception, never will the grace, the dignity of the King be forgotten. 
The moment my name was announced, his Majesty came forward to 
meet me, made me one of dis bows ;—talk of the Apollo Belvidere, 
—nonsense! stuff! He at once entered on the business which brought 
me into his presence, saying— ' 

“* T have a great desire to see my old friend Count Boralowski; I 
remember him well when I was young, and bemg much pleased with 
him. Will you, Mr. Mathews, bring him here to-morrow evening? 
I bowed. ‘And,’ added the King, ‘I seldom go into public, Mr. 
Mathews; I have heard a vast deal of your performances, am I asking 
too much, tell me if I am, in requesting you, if it does not bore you, to 
let me hear any part of your entertainment you like best.’ 

“I bowed again lower than before, and, ina few words, expressed 
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my sense of the honour conferred on me, and ‘my readiness to obey a 
command so graciously conveyed. I took my leave, was again attended 
with all due ceremony to the ‘carriage, and hastened home to tell the 
news. My wife was delighted, the Count was in ecstacies ; he would 
have kissed me if his lips had been within three feet of mine, but he 
mounted on a chair, threw his arms round my wife’s neck, and said— 
* Ah! Madame Matoos, you have got such a good man for your osban, 
I must embrace you, as he will not let me, apon my vord.’ 

“ Long before the hour of starting for town, his Countship made his 
appearance in his best bib and tucker, with the book under his arm, 
in as gorgeous a covering of morocco and gold as I ever beheld. 

** Eh, bien Matoos! am I fit to pay respect to Majesté? is my dress 
enough good for court ?’ 

*** Nothing can be better ; but let me carry your book till we get to 
the royal presence, you will be fatigued with its weight.’ Heavy lightness, 
serious vanity as to its contents no doubt. 

“ Well, I handed—I was going to say lifted—my charge into the 
carriage. As we set out I observed that the Count’s countenance lost 
its usual serene yet vivacious expression, and imagining that he felt 
awed at anticipating his interview with royalty, I dilated on the urbanity 
of the King, of which I had so lately enjoyed personal experience; but 
my companion soon enlightened me as to the cause of his agitation. 

*“* No, Matoos,’ he said; ‘I have stood before several very crown 
heads, it ees not dat, it ees not because de troble of my unhappy contre 
make a me sheltaire here; dat I can forget | am gentleman. Some 
time ago, it ees true, I receive de viseets, an people give my valet shil- 
ling for open de door; bot now I go to lay at de foot of your king de 
histoire of my leetel life, I am in terrible frightfulness. If fine, large 
Angleish Majesté shall not beleef dat dere ees room enough for great deal 
of pride, and man of honour even in dis breast; if he offair me money, 
my Matoos, apon my vord, your friend will faint, expire, dead as wall- 
stone. Oh! hese Majesté cannot tink to give no money to Count 
Boralowski.’ 

“I said all I could to reconcile the dignified scrap to an occurrence 
so very probable, and assured him that the king would do every thing 
with the best possible grace ; but in spite of my eloquence, little Joseph 
was determined on treating great George to a swoon, if even the tassel 
of a purse became visible. 

“We reached our destination, and were ushered into a large drawing- 
room, one of the attendants begging me to name what I required, as 
his Majesty had given directions that attention should be paid to my 
wishes, The King seemed anxious that I should make myself quite ‘ at 
home,’ and I was delighted at the prospect of seeing him so. In a 
very short time I finished my preliminary preparations a /a English 
Opera House, arranged my wigs and properties, and found my ‘soul in 
arms and eager for the fray.’ 

“ About nine o’clock, the King and his dinner partyentered the room : 
the moment his Majesty saw Boralowski, he caught him in his arms, 
kissed his two cheeks, and then placing him on the chair next himself, 
said—* My dear little friend, it 1s just two-and-thirty years since you 
were in this room before.’ 

“ An inclination of the royal head I took for a signal tocommence, and 
as good fortune would have it, I was in capital cue—voice in good order 
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—no need of jujubes, and only two or three sips at my glass of water 
between my saying, ‘ May it please your Majesty,’..... ‘and your noble 

ests.’ The King applauded me most manfully; the lords and 
adies couldn’t da less. 1 found it worth while playing to such a capital 
audience, and did my best. My never-failing friend, Mrs. Mac Knight, 
appeared an especial favourite of the King’s, so was Daniel O’Rourke, 
your story, you know, and I left off, to use Parliamentary language, with 
* deafening cheers from both sides the house.’ 

“ Refreshments were handed to me, the King recommending to my 
notice some iced punch, made after a peculiar recipe. I took some, and 
found it delicious ; but what was worth more to me than all the liquors 
or liquids in the world, was his Majesty’s thanks for the entertainment 
I had afforded him and his friends, such were his own words, ‘ think of 
that, Master Hill.’ Turning to Boralowski, the King said, ‘Count, do 
you remember , the page, who brought you to me on your first 
visit here ?” 

** © Majest¢, ver well, nice kind gentleman.’ 

** * Poor fellow,’ said his Majesty, ‘he is confined to his room; you 
will oblige me by seeing him before you go. I will read your book, 
depend on’t, and as a token of my regard, pray accept this.’ So saying, 
his Majesty drew from his pocket a remarkably small, beautiful gold 
watch, with delicate Trinchinopoly chain, and minute seals. ‘ Good 
night, Count; good night, Mr. Mathews,’ and exit through door in flat 
the finest gentleman in Europe. 

“One of the ushers led us to the page’s room. My friend the Count 
was the happiest creature living ; he surveyed the bijou with streaming 
eyes, exclaiming, ‘ Majesté noble body ; my mind ees ease, he offer no 
money. Happy Boralowski to live in countre¢ with such prince.’ We 
found the object of our visit in bed, to which I learnt he had been con- 
fined for many weeks: the eyes of the sick man lighted up with a 
strong expression of delight as he saw the Count enter, and he rose to 
welcome his visiter. 

“** Saar,’ said the Count, ‘ Majestd tell me to come; I am happy to 
show my duty, but ver sorry to see you in bad bed.’ 

*““* My dear little gentleman,’ said the invalid, ‘I am very much 
obliged to you for taking the trouble. His Majesty told me that you 
were to be at the palace to day, reminded me of old times, and when I 
said I should like to see you again, promised that I should.’ 

“* The King told you ?? said I, inquiringly. | 

“* Yes, Sir,’ feebly articulated the sufferer. ‘ Heaven bless him, for 
the kindest and best master that ever breathed; every day since my 
illness, has my gracious Sovereign sat by my bed-side for an hour, 
cheering my spirits, and ordering every thing I could fancy to be sent 
to me.’ 

“ It was now my turn to shed tears, and how could I help it, at this 
rare and beautiful trait of human fecling in a man, the goodness of 
whose heart, so many beasts are just now disputing ; I won’t attempt a 
word of praise, the deed speaks for itself. Again and again, I say, God 
bless the King! to which, I am sure, you will say, Amen.” 

I did; so spoke Mathews about Boralowski, and that is the long and 
short of my story. 





Benson E, His, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LAST PARACHUTE. 
BY HENRY BROWNRIGG, ESQ. 


ConsipERABLe excitement was on the —th ult. manifested through- 
out the populous district of Walworth. It had been industriously, 
though confidentially, whispered, that Mr. Minnow, a fishmonger and 
vestryman, distinguished no less for his public spirit than his private 
virtues, was about to share in the perilous ascent of Mrs. Graham. A 
new parachute, invented by Mr. Minnow, whose scientific attainments 
had any eee the theme of admiration among a select cirele of friends, 
was to be tried on the occasion. And, with that liberality which had 
ever characterized the conduct of the above-named gentleman, a bushel 
of live oysters, supplied from his own warehouse, was to accompany the 
rial voyagers at least five miles above the earth, and then to descend 
in a parachute, in order that the timid and sceptical might be assured 
and convinced of the perfect safety of the conveyance. In his zeal for 
science, Mr. Minnow had resolved that his own infant—the youngest of 
an interesting family of ten—should be the favoured tenant of the para- 
chute, but, as it had been only three days short-coated, Mrs. Minnow, 
in her natural anxiety for the health of her offspring, suggested that the 
dear baby might possibly take cold ; and when it was considered that 
oysters would do quite as well, the maternal hesitation on the part of 
Mrs. Minnow must find some allowance in the bosoms of the most cu- 
rious and the most scientific. 

We should waste time, ink, and paper, were we to attempt to demon- 
strate the vast utility of the parachute. Its extraordinary influence on 
the comforts of society is, happily, not now to be disputed. To be able 
to shoot from a balloon to the earth, when the balloon itself would afford 
that transit, is to enjoy the most gratifying sense of independence. 
Who would descend the stairs of a house, when a safe and rapid flight 
into the street might be taken from the garret-window? However, to 
the eventful proceedings of the day. 

At an early hour the ground was thronged. The balloon was inflated, 
and, by its tugging motion, seemed, like a young eagle, to desire to 
wing its proud and lofty way into that bright and circumambient air, 
wherein it was soon to soar in gentle grace and glittering beauty. At 
three o’clock, Mrs. Graham appeared upon the ground, and was re- 
ceived with marked enthusiasm. She looked at the balloon, bowed, and 
smiled confidently. She was dressed in a brown gown, white straw 
bonnet, and blue ribands. We had almost forgotten to state that she 
also wore a chinchilly tippet. By those who stood near her, she was 
understuod to inquire for her fellow-passenger, Mr. Minnow ? 

At this moment, as we are credibly informed by an ear-witness of 
unimpeachable character, Mr. Minnow came upon the ground. He 
was at first received with silence, but, on several persons exclaimin 
“ That’s he, that’s Minnow!”’ an indescribable shout seemed to ae 
apart the very heavens. Mr. Minnow put his hand upon his heart, 
and bowed. He was a remarkably respectable-looking man, having on 
a handsome blue coat with bright buttons, drab breeches and gaiters, a 
white hat turned up with green, a gold watch (he took it out to inquire 
the hour) and large appendages. He carried in his hand what—and 
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we think, too, we state the general impression—we took to be a gig 
umbrella: reader, it was the New paracnuts! Who that looked upon 
the machine could have suspected it? Who, when the mystery was 
unfolded, can describe the delight of the intoxicated multitude! At 
length, all was prepared, and 

And, here, readers and fellow-countrymen, we are compelled to pause 
to call upon you to applaud the vigilant benevolence of the district 
magistracy, who had caused Inspector Lynx of the “* I” division to 
prohibit the ascent of the oysters—we are bound to say, there was a 
full bushel—unless it could be satisfactorily proved to him, upon scien- 
tific principles, that no accident could accrue to them from the ex- 
periment. 

We were delighted at this interference, for two reasons. The first is, 
it proved the humanity and activity of the magistrates ; and the second 
afforded us the pleasure of hearing Mr. Minnow shortly, but lucidly, 
lecture on the principles of his new parachute, and convince Inspector 
Lynx that it was impossible the descent from any height could be 
so violent as to break in pieces both shells of the oyster; that if the 
bottom shell were broken, the top would be uninjured, and vice versd. 
On this, in the most handsome manner, Inspector Lynx suffered the 
bushel of adventurous wronauts to be placed in the parachute, and we 
deal in no hyperbolical figure, when we state that expectation was upon 
tiptoe ! 

Mr. Minnow handed Mrs. Graham into the basket-car, and, with no 
visible emotion, followed. A third passenger, a studious-looking man, 
as it was whispered, the editor of a journal of considerable weight, took 
his seat upon “‘ the cross-bench.”? The word was given—the ropes 
were cut-——but the balloon rose very, very slowly. Mrs. Graham flung 
out several bags of sand, and Mr. Mivnow lightened his pockets of 
several packs of cards, eagerly sought for by the crowd as mementos of 
the soul-stirring occurrence. We were happy in securing one of these 

recious tokens, the subjoined fac-simile of which we are proud to lay 

fore our.readers :— 





PETER MINNOW, 
SHRIMP AND SHELL-FISH MERCHANT, 


NEW CUT, LAMBETH: 
THE ONLY WAREHOUSE FOR THE REAL 


Parachute Oysters ! 


SENT IN BARRELS TO ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


N.B, Periwinkles in every variety. 





Although many bags of sand, and several packs of the above cards, were 
flung from the car, the balloon rose lazily, and some of the lower order 
of spectators had their mouths ready formed to hiss, when Mrs. Graham 
darted a glance of suspicion at the editor. With some confusion in his 
manner, he put his hand to his coat-pocket, and hurriedly flung an un- 
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copy of his own journal from him ; and extraordinary as it may 
appear, the balloon, with the parachute attached to it, shot like a rocket 
into the air, Minnow just before exclaiming to his wife—* Mind, Betsy, 
the left Box !” 

The crowd huzzaed—Mrs. Graham, Minnow, and the second gentle- 
man, each waving a flag of a different hue. 

We are happy to say that here our task concludes; for we have now 
to report the words of that daring eronaut, Peter Minnow himeelf ! 

“ We rose with a gentle and steady breeze. For at least five minutes 
—so clearly could we discern objects—I could distinguish the moustache 
of Potlid, the master tinman of Lambeth Marsh; nor was it until two 
minutes more had elapsed, that we had wholly lost sight of his tip. 

“ We crossed the Thames, between Waterloo and Blackfriars. By 
the reflection of the sun upon a black cloud, and by the aid of an ex- 
cellent glass, we plainly discerned the copper edge of a bad sixpence, 
presented to and taken by the unsuspecting tollman. 

“ The coal barges looked no larger than old shoes, and the fan-tail 
hats of the coal-heavers like patches on the cheeks of a lady. The pearl 
buttons on the velveteen jacket of a ticket-porter, as Mrs. Graham 
assured me, presented quite an era in the history of serostation. 

* We looked from time to time with intense interest on the passengers 
in the parachute, all of whom appeared perfectly tranquil. We felt 
assured, from their unaltered demeanour, that no timidity on their part 
would prevent a fair trial of the powers of the new machine. 

* The weather was beautiful. As we steered eastward, St. Paul’s be- 
came a conspicuous and animating object. We hovered above it, like 
an eagle flapping his fan-like wings in the molten sun *. Here we 
descended so low, and there was about us such a death-like calm, that 
we heard, or thought we heard, the halfpence chink at the door of the 
cathedral. Mrs. Graham playfully remarked to me, that the statue of 
Queen Anne, observed from our point of view, looked very like a Bava- 
rian broom-girl. 

“As we were wafted gently onwards, Bow Church arose in all its 
simple dignity. By a strange coincidence, Bow-bells were ringing. 
We were borne tranquilly onwards until we found ourselves above the 
Stock Exchange. Here, many persons looked very small indeed; and 
here, we experienced adead calm. In order that we might rise into an- 
other current, we cast more sand out, and fear, from the confusion we 
saw below, that we had unconsciously flung a great deal of dust into the 
eyes of several contractors. 

“ We rose, and found another current ; and, to our inexpressible sa- 
tisfaction, were carried due west. Even at such an altitude, we were 
able to make out objects. I saw what, I am sure, was the line of 
stables belonging to the Golden Cross ; but Mrs. Graham insisted that 
it was the National Gallery. 

** I observed to the gentleman who accompanied us that the rarefied 
air produced in me symptoms of sudden hunger. At this he significantly 
asked, if it were necessary that the whole bushel of oysters should 
descend unopened? To this, I replied with firmness, that I could not 
break faith with the public—the parachute must go the whole bushel. 








* We trust we do no wrong to Mr. Minnow; but we shrewdly suspect that his 
companion, the editor, has helped him to a figure or two. 
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“ We were now driven on with great speed; and were about the 
desired five miles above the surface of the globe, when Mrs. Graham 
remarked that we had sailed a great distance, and that, consequently, 
we should have an equal distance to return. 

“‘T had promised the spirited proprietor of the Victoria Theatre, to 
present myself — his stage at half-past eleven at night.—(I may 
be here permitted to express my regret that, as an old neighbour of 
that gentleman, I was compelled to refuse the terms of the proprietor 
of the Surrey Theatre. I could not, with justice to my family, take two 
pounds, and include the bushel of oysters. My tub is still at his service 
for the dress-boxes.)—Half-past eleven at the latest; the hour was 
stated in the bills, and I expected a great crowd in my rooms when the 
play was over. On this, I preferred to let the parachute descend. 

“Tt was an anxious moment. I cut the cord, the mronauts—the 
whole bushel—shot quicker than lightning down the blue abyss; we 
rose, but, owing to the skilful direction of Mrs. Graham, suffered no 
inconvenience. The balloon was almost immediately at our command ; 
and we prepared to descend, that we might join, as soon as possible, our 
brother eeronauts. 

“We alighted in a paddock—the property of Mr. Fuss, late of 
Houndsditch—at the picturesque village of Pinner. To himself, his 
amiable lady, their lovely family, and various domestics, we owe the 
greatest thanks for assistance in our descent. 

“Mr. Cuts, schoolmaster of Pinner, in the most handsome way, 
dispatched his fifty boys in various directions in search of the para- 
chute, liberally offering sixpence from his own pocket to the fortunate 
finder. 

“We were then ushered by Mr. and Mrs. Fuss into their front 
parlour, where we partook of a cold collation, shoulder of mutton, pickled 
walnuts, ale, &c. 

“We made a hearty meal, but were naturally anxious for the fate of 
the parachute. At length our fears were dissipated by the appearance 
of a male and female gipsy, followed by some of the boys of Mr. Cuts, 
who brought to us the uninjured parachute and all the—shells! 

“* The gipsies were rigidly cross-examined, but were firm in their 
statement that the oysters came to the earth ready opened. When the 
peculiar lawlessness of this caste of people is taken into consideration, 
their statement will weigh nothing with the scientific. For it is plain 
that the same force that opened an oyster, must have had some effect 
upon the frail fabric of the parachute, which will, for the next six 
weeks, be exhibited in my rooms for the satisfaction of the curious, 
whether they take their oysters raw or scolloped. 

“* He indeed must be the most sceptical, or the most envious of men 
—or both—who can ever venture to question the safety and utility of 
my parachute. 

“ After enjoying the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Fuss, the balloon 
and parachute were packed up, and we arrived at the stage-door of the 
Victoria Theatre at five-and-twenty minutes past eleven, where we were 
cordially welcomed by the Lessee.” 

Thus far goes the simple statement of Mr. Minnow. It is now our 
duty to declare that his arrival was no sooner made known, than a loud 
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shout was set up for him, when he instantly appeared upon the stage, 
=o by the po ache A supernumerary in the background carried 
hute. 
rs. Graham was next called for, when that lady appeared, and 
curtsied an acknowledgment of the honour. 

A vehement cry was next raised for the rietor. He came on, 
after some hesitation, and was welcomed with a loud burst of applause. 
He was so affected by the novelty of his situation, that he was led off, 
leaning on the arm of his friend the stage-manager. 

Mrs. Minnow, and numerous family, were next recognised in the left- 
hand stage-box. They were loudly applauded, and severally returned 
their mute yet eloquent thanks. 

The friends of science will, we feel assured, be delighted to learn 
that it is next season the intention of Mr. Minnow to ascend every 
evening with his parachute— beginning on Easter Monday—until further 
notice. 








THE STRANGER I MET AT MY CLUB, 
A TALE OF THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 


Ar the club of which I am a member, “ The Whitechapel Athe- 
num,” we are allowed to bring strangers with us to dinner—a very 
t convenience, every one must allow, to our friends. I live in that 
neighbourhood ; I am not ashamed to confess it. In fact, I have been 
so long in business, and have seen such a variety of things in my life, 
that I am too old to be ashamed of anything. At any rate, I am above 
the paltry affectation of many of my neighbours, who consider it some- 
thing mighty ungenteel to remain in town at this season of the year, 
and give out to all their friends that they are gone to Margate or Graves- 
end, when I know for a certainty that they have never budged from 
their own homes. One of them—I don’t choose to mention names—a 
drysalter by trade, a leading member of our club—in fact, the only one 
who endeavoured to exclude me when I was a candidate for admission 
—put a ticket in his window with “ Gone to Brighton for the season ” 
written on it; when, I declare, I have seen him almost every da 
slinking through eo and alleys into his back = All this, 
say, | am above. I stay in town the whole year round, and dine at 
my club every day. The club, however, it must be confessed, has a 
very desolate appearance all August and September; piles of uncut 
newspapers blocking up every table, windows badly cleaned, floors 
scarcely sanded above once a week, and if by any chance a member does 
come in, he looks for all the world as if he were detected in a forgery. 
The steward of the club has gone on leave of absence ; the butler is 
never to be found ; dear me! the very waiters seem asleep ; and you have 
to wait at least half an hour for your pint of wine. However, in spite of 
all these inconveniences, it is better to dine there than at a chop-house ; 
and, accordingly, every day, summer and winter, punctually at five 
o'clock, I take my seat at the little square table, up at the middle 
window looking directly opposite into the London Hospital. 
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One day last week I had dined—mutton chop, I remember, and pot 
of porter—and was picking my teeth very leisurely to give William time 
to get me my pint of sherry, whev my attention was called to the other 
end of the room by a gentleman making a speech. He was a stranger; 
a stout man, about my own age—fifty or thereabouts—and he had 
brought in by a friend, a member of the club with whom I am not ac- 
quainted. y had dined together very quietly—cold beef and pickles, 
William said, exactly at three—and, in fact, so little noise had they 
made, that I was not aware of their presence in the room. All of a 
sudden I heard a speech proceeding with the most amazing volubility. 
I was so far off I could not catch a word of it, but I perceived from the 
gestures he made use of, and the risings and fallings of his voice, that 
he was an accomplished orator. His whole audience was his friend— 
a mercer from Cornhill—a very quiet, respectable man, who certainly 
looked amazed at the performance. It lasted, I should think, twent 
minutes ; at the end of which time, the gentleman sat down and knock 
very loudly with both hands on the table, and kicked with all his might 
upon the floor, Shortly after that, he volunteered a song; ‘twas “* Will 
Watch the bold Smuggler,” and very well he sang it, bestowing at the 
end the same hearty marks of speebetind on it that he had formerly 
done on the speech. 

My wine was now put before me, and I placed my tooth-pick in my 
pocket. Before I had finished one-half of the decanter—I drank very 
slowly—the mercer from Cornhill slipped off, and I thought I perceived 
by the doggedly determined manner with which he fixed his hat on his 
head, that he had no intention of returning. The — waited very 
patiently for some time, but at last, looking all round, and seeing nobody 
but me, he carried his decanter—I declare to Heaven it was entirely 
empty—up to the table I was sitting at, and making me a very polite 
bow, proposed, as we were both enjoying our wine, that we should do so 
in company. RS be : 

“ Company, my dear Sir,”* he continued, drawing in his chair, and 
filling up his glass out of my decanter ; “ company, Sir, is indispensable 
tome. ’Tis even recommended for my health.” 

“ Indeed, Sir,” I said, keeping a firm hold of my wine, for he had 
finished his glass in a moment, and looked very dangerously at the 
decanter again. 

“ Yes, Sir; I am liable to low spirits. I have such a lot of sensi- 
bility ; ’tis quite distressing to see me sometimes. Nice club this is.” 

6 Ver 99 

“3 think of belonging to it myself. *T will be a charming resource 
against the agonies of recollection, the woes of memory, and grief of 
2 too sensitive, too sympathizing heart. You don’t help yourself to 

e wine.” 

“IT have had enough, Sir,” I said, as repulsively as I could. 

“Nonsense! Enough? why you ’ve had nothing. Let me _ 
you.” So saying, he fairly got possession of my pint decanter, 
divided the contents of it equally between us. ; 

“ This is the fine free and easy way I like to see things carried on 
in clubs. What are clubs? Confraternities of congenial souls. If I 
belonged to a club, there is not a member in all whose woes I would 
not have a share.” 
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“ And in his bottle, too,”’ I said, with a sneer. : 

“Good! good! Well, that does deserve something. Waiter, a 
bottle of port. Ah, Sir! how charming it is to meet with a good-hu- 
moured, pleasant, agreeable, witty companion, such as you! twas a 
capital hit about the bottle—I took it at once.” 

“ So I saw, Sir. You took every drop of it.” 

“ Good again! Waiter, why the devil don’t you: bring that bottle 
of port? Alas! Sir, you must excuse me. I am dreadfully subject to 
low spirits. But, thank Heaven, here comes William with the wine.” 

He poured out a glass, and, after looking at it for some time, swallowed 
it off in a twinkling. 

“ Medicine, Sir—purely as medicine I drink it. It enables me to 
bear up. I should die without it—ennui—blue devils—hypochon- 

driasis & 

“ And thirst, Sir?”’ I said ; but somehow the extraordinary familiarity 
of the man’s manner disarmed my dislike, and I filled up my glass, and 
accompanied my observation with a smile. 

*‘ Capital again! You have said three very witty things. I declare 
to Heaven, Sir, I am ashamed of myself, but I can’t laugh. No, Sir; 
the effort would choke me. I have one fatal remembrance, one sorrow, 
but you know the lines “4 

** Indeed, Sir?” I asked, inquiringly. 

“ True. I have thought of suicide ; but tis so common, ’tis become 
vulgar: my shoemaker cut his throat last week. I will tell you my 
story, Sir; after that judge if I have no cause for regret.” 

“ Happy to hear it, Sir.” 

The stranger drew his chair more confidentially close to the table, 
filled up our glasses, and then said— 

“ Do you know the Isle of Wight, Sir?” 

“ No. ’ 

“i = you ever hear of old Sniggs, of Water-lane ?” 

“ 0.” 

* m4 you ever hear of Captain Hoskins, of Harridon Lodge?” 

“ I 9.” 

“* Good Heavens! what a man you must be! The Isle of Wight is 
the loveliest place in the world, Sir. All the Undercliff is a slice out of 

Eden ; hundreds of people go there every year, pretending to be in bad 
health—’tis only to enjoy the scenery and eat prawns. Dr. Clarke calls 
it the British Madeira; tis the only homebrewed I ever heard of which 
is better than the original. Ah! ’tis, indeed, a charming spot, and 
five-and-twenty years ago, ’twas still more beautiful than now. I was 
young then; thin, elegant, genteel; grief had not swelled me; nor 
tears reddened the point of my nose. And, then, old Sniggs—you never 
heard of old Sniggs ?’’ 

* No, Sir; never.’’ 

“ Curious ;—a d—d old hunks as ever was, but such a sweet crea- 
ture his daughter! Ah, Julia! How playful she used to be at church ! 
We my i tlirted immensely all the time of the psalms. And Hoskins 
—never heard of Hoskins ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Odd again ;—a dog, Sir. A handsome, laughing, jolly, swearing, 
whiskered, infernal fellow, Sir. He was six feet two—without a shilling 
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—he had spent two fortunes—and, as bad luck would have it, went 
down to the Isle of Wight.” 

“ To eat prawns, Sir ?”’ 

** No—-to catch gudgeons, Sir. He caught me—the rascal! That's 
my story, Sir.” 

“ ‘What is, Sir? I have heard no story yet.” 

“No! How slow you must be. Don’t you see it all? But I'll 
tell it you, Sir, word for word. Pray, Sir, do you ever lend money to 
a friend ?” 

This was too much, and [ determined to stop the man’s impertinence 
at once. The idea of asking me for a loan after ten minutes’ acquaint- 
ance! I could not help thinking he was a swindler. 

“No, Sir,” I said: “ I would not lend a shilling to the dearest 
friend I have in the world ; no, not to keep him from starving. And, 
as to trusting a stranger with a sixpence, Sir, I should consider he was 
insulting me if he hinted at such a thing.” 

** Give me your hand,’’ exclaimed the stranger, “‘ give me your hand. 
I am proud to have met you—you will be a happy man all your days— 
you are a gentleman—a wise man. Would to Heaven I had always 
thought as youdo! Ah! Sir, you shall hear. Old Sniggs was worth 
a hundred and fifty thousand pounds—Julia his only child. I, Sir, 
lived next door to them in Finsbury Square, and flirted with the daugh- 
ter every Sunday at church. Could anything be more agreeable? Yet 
somehow or other we never could scrape up an acquaintance. A she 
dragon, in the shape of an old housekeeper, always guarded that fairest 
of Hesperian apples—plums, I should say, for you perceive she was 
heiress to a plum and a half—and nothing I could do could get the 
better of her vigilance. I worried, and teazed, and fretted myself to 
such a degree that I nearly tormented myself into a consumption. 
Change of scene—mild air—were recommended to me by the faculty, 
and [ set off by the Portsmouth coach for the village of Steephill, at 
the back of the Isle of Wight. I got a charming bed-room and parlour 
at a farmer’s cottage—oh, ’twas Paradise !—and the hostess made the 
most delicious hams in the world. Every morning at breakfast I had 
magnificent slices—sometimes hot, sometimes cold—exquisite prawns, 
with an occasional lobster. My health grew gradually better, but I still 
mused a good deal about Julia. Even then, Sir, solitude was my aver- 
sion, and you may guess my gratification when one day I was visited by 
a tall handsome young man, dressed in a style that had once been 
fashionable—trowsers slightly patched about the knees—coat not quite 
entire about the elbows, for the benefit of the fresh air; and yet his 
tout ensemble showing he was a gentleman—a perfect gentleman. He 
was romantic, and had stationed himself at the ‘ Crab and Lobster,’ a 
delicious retreat from the cares of life, just under St. Boniface Down. 
He begyed the honour of my acquaintance. I went of course and dined 
with him that very day—cold lamb and salad—and vowed eternal 
friendship, as I was assisted on my homeward way at ‘half-past eight. 
He was certainly a delightful fellow ; no ceremony—no reserve—full 
of jokes. He came into my bedroom one morning before I was up, and 
clapped on my new coat—an olive green, I remember, with bright brass 
buttons—and, all I could say, I never could get it back again. Oh! 
he was full of fun! He did the same with my trowsers: ’pon my soul, 
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*twould have killed you with laughing to have heard how comically he 
spoke about the trick. I love him yet—the rascal!—though he has 
been the cause of all my misery. as Hoskins ;—I need scarcely 
tell you his name; you guessed who it was, didn’t you?” 

“No, Sir; I had no idea.” 

“ Well; he and I for about a week were happier than any two men 
since the fall. We rambled about the sweet vales of Bonchurch—dived 
into the coves of Ventnor ;—we were seldom separate for an hour in the 
day. Would to Jupiter we had never been separate a moment! Of 
course we had no secrets with each other. I was come to the island to 
recover the tone of my mind and stomach, after a disappomtment in 
love ; he had come to those deep solitudes and awful dells to avoid the 
impertinence of his duns. We nearly succeeded in both. I became 
ruddy as a piony rose, and was hungry five times a day, and he lost the 
very recollection of wine merchants and tailors. How he rallied me 
about Julia! how he laughed at the name of Sniggs! But he always 
particularly impressed on me the necessity of never despairing. We 
formed together a plan of the campaign by which I was to obtain my 
wishes. “He was to come up and live with me in London—to drive 
about in my phaeton—cabs are a new invention—and, if possible, obtain 
an introduction to her himself ; then trust to him for pleading the cause 
of his friend! Nothing could be nicer; I was only anxious to proceed 
to work, and to return to London immediately. As a preparatory step, 
I wrote to several of his creditors, and became responsible for his debts. 
Couldn’t do less, you know, for a gentleman who was to get me a wife 
with a hundred and fifty thousand pounds. It seemed very odd to me 
all this time that Hoskins—gay, lively, handsome fellow—had neyer 
been in love. It seemed to give me too much the advantage over him, 
but he didn’t seem to mind it much. He was as proud of himself as if 
he had been in love with a dozen. At last, one day—'twas the sixth of 
our acquaintance—he came to me and said, ‘ Teddy,’ said he, ‘ will 
you make my fortune ?’ 

* * Certainly, Hosky, my boy,’ said I ; ‘ but how ?” 

*** Lend me twenty pounds, The oddest thing in the world has just 
happened to me.’ 

“ IT happened only to have twenty-five pounds left; gave him four 
fives without a word; and kept the other. 

* * What is it?’ I said. 

“* Why, as I was just rambling along below Groves’s inn, there 
ay a me @ carriage containing two or three ladies. They were evi- 

ently strangers; ‘twas a Newport fly; and after they had passed me 
about twerity yards, the driver stopped, and one of the ladies—rather 
demure-looking, and somewhat dowdily dressed—came up and spoke 
to me.’ 

*** Did you know her?’ I asked. 

* * Never saw her in my life before; but she said to me, “I take 
the liberty of addressing you, Sir, perceiving you to be a gentleman—”’’ 

“ * By Jupiter, Hosky! my coat and trowsers——’ 

* ** ‘To inform you,” continued the old woman, “ of our dilemma. 
We are living at present in Southampton ; we have come over here for 
a two days’ tour, and, unluckily, we have just this moment discovered 
that we have brought no money with us.”’ 
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**¢ And what did you say, Hosky, my boy? asked I. 

“ * Say ? why, that I was delighted to have the opportunity of being 
useful—that I would walk direct to my hotel and bring them whatever 
sum they required. They have gone on to Shanklin, and as they re- 
turn this way, I shall present them with the twenty pounds you have 
given me.’ 

“ ¢ Hadn’t you better let me do it myself?’ I asked; for I thought, 
Sir, as the money was mine, I might as well have all the merit of help- 
ing those damsels in distress. But Hoskins was resolved; and insisted 
on giving me a note of hand for the amount, in order, as he said, that 
he might hand it to the ladies with a safe conscience. Noble fellow 
Hoskins was—wasn’t he? Well, Sir, when I asked him what more he 
intended to do, what do you think he told me, Sir? Why, that he in- 
tended to marry the old woman! 

*** The old woman, Hosky!’ says J. ‘Why do you fix on her ?” 

“* Because she is dowdily dressed, and asked me for money, she 
must be rich.’ 

““* Why ?’ said I, in surprise. ‘ Because she is ill dressed and hasn’t 
a farthing in her pocket ?” 

*** Exactly,’ nodded my friend Hoskins—oh, he was a knowing dog. 
‘If she were really poor she would be finely dressed, and have rather 
sunk through the earth than have confessed her poverty to a stranger. 
She must be rolling in money—at least I'll marry her on the chance.’ 

“So I laughed at him, and he rubbed his hands. You never saw two 
fellows so jolly in your life. Hoskins with the pockets of my trowsers 
stuffed with my bank-notes, and buttoning up the bosom of my olive- 
green coat. Short-sighted mortal! Confound me if I ever laugh again ! 
Let me fill your glass again, Sir.”’ 

“You had better, Sir,” said I; “for you’ve emptied it this moment 
—by mistake, of course.” 

“ Good again! But now my miseries begin. Sir, there is a landslip 
just below a place called Undermount Cottage, leading down to a beau- 
tiful beach. Never was so sweet a spot. High hills frowning above, 
rugged rocks, shelving glens, quite made for lovers to play hide-and- 
seek in. Well, Sir, that smooth expanse of sand, that richly-wooded 
shore, that quiet, ‘blest retirement, friend to life’s decline’—that is, 
friend to all who are labouring in a consumption, Sir—that scene, I 
say, was the witness of my distraction. Hoskins was a famous sailor, 
and had hired a boat, which I paid for at the rate of a guinea a week. 
By way of passing off the time till the old lady’s return we resolved to 
row out and lift up the prawn-pots. No amusement can be so delight- 
ful, Sir, as catching prawns in the midst of the finest scenery in the 
world; for 

‘Oh, if there be an Elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this, it is this!’ 


When we were returning the tide was running out at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour—sad work pulling against such a racer. But when we 
had got within a few yards of the shore, who should Hoskins see, i 
peeping over the cliff, but the identical old lady that had spoken to him 
in the morning. She waved her hand; he kissed his in return; when 
—excuse me, Sir, till I’ve swallowed this bumper—just at her elbow, 
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smiling and smirking exactly as we used to do at church, appeared Julia 
—aiy Jutia—'twes, indeed, Miss Sniggs. My heart jumped into my 
mouth in a moment, and filled it so completely that there was no room 
for the tongue to move. Indeed, I believe there was no room for it in 
the mouth at all, and that it hung out like a dog’s in the hot days of 
July. How I panted to be sure! for you will observe that Hoskins 
was a capital steersman; and always when we rowed out I held the 
oars and he the helm; but whether my panting proceeded most from 
the exertion of rowing against tide, or from seeing Julia so unexpectedly, 
I cannot, at this distance of time, exactly remember. The silence 
lasted for some time, and nothing was to be heard but the prodigiously 
loud kisses that Hoskins kept constantly impressing on the palm of his 
hand. At last I pulled my tongue within my lips. 

“ * Heavens!” I cried, ‘that’s my Julia!’ 

“* Your Julia!’ says Hosky—‘ which? the old lady in the cotton 
shawl, straw bonnet, and dingy-coloured gown ?” 

“No, no; the angel looking over her shoulder in the pink silk scarf 
—the old one’s the housekeeper.’ 

“*That’s she, is it?’ said Hosky. ‘And a devilish nice angel she is 
too. Then, my dear Teddy, that alters the whole business; but here 
we are ashore, my boy. Give me the oars; you stay in the boat and 
I’}l jump to land and keep her steady.’ 

“ Saying this, Hosky—fine active fellow—tossed the two oars ashore, 
and leaped himself to land ; but, instead of keeping the boat steady by 
the rope in the bow, what do you think he did?—I must really have 
some brandy-and-water. Why, he gave the boat an infernal kick with 
his prodigiously long leg, and holloaed after me as the tide caught hold 


of the Naiad—that was its name, Sir—and ran off with it like a run- 
away hunter. 


“* Pleasant voyage to you, Teddy * I hope to tell you some news of 
the fair Julia when you come back. 

“What could I do, Sir? Nothing. I swore a little; but it did me 
no good. Every minute the tide seemed to go faster and faster ; and 
the boat, being left entirely to itself—for, you remember, Hosky threw 
the oars ashore—tossed and tumbled so horribly among the little short 
waves, sometimes turning its side, sometimes its stern, that I began 
very rapidly to become sick. In the mean time Hosky joined the party 
on the clit: I saw him lift off his hat as if he had been a prince; I 
saw my bright brass buttons glancing in the sun: I saw him put his 
hand in my breeches pocket and pull out my fives! Gracious Heavens ! 
fancy my feelings! And just as I had to turn aside to conceal the 
emotion that the unusual jerking of the boat had produced in my in- 
terior, I caught a glimpse of the party winding slowly up the landslip 
——Hosky between the two ladies, and Julia leaning on his arm!” 

“ It was very awkward, Sir,’’ I said, as the stranger endeavoured to 
bury his recollections in another bumper ; “ but, of course, you explained 
everything on your return ?” 

“ Return, Sir! I never returned: at Jeast it was fourteen years before 
I came back again. The tide, Sir, I tell you, was running like Eclipse, 
and I was as sick asa dog. I lay down, Sir, at the bottom of the boat, 
I raged—I raved—I swore ; and, at last, when evening came on I was 
in the middle of the sea, half mad with sickness and vexation ; and, at 
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last, I fell asleep. I wakened, Sir, perishing with hunger and thirst— 
my banque gets parched when I think of it—fill up, Sir—and I feel. as 
if I had no dinner—do you allow a Welsh rabbit at this club, Sir? 
but what was I todo? I was still weltering in the pathless deep, and 
expected every moment to be run down by a ship or swallowed up by a 
whale. Nothing would do, Sir. I shut my eyes and tried to 
again. At last I was fairly awakened by a thwack across the shoulders 
with the flat end of an oar—’twas daylight, Sir: I saw several little 
boats all round me, and a place before me which I imagined was St. 
Helen’s. ‘Hallo! my boy,’ I cried to the huge fellow, dressed in a 
hairy cap, who had the oar uplifted in act to fall again, ‘don’t strike so 
hard, but lend me a couple of oars and I'll give you half a guinea when 
we get to the Salutation.” By heavens, Sir, 1 never was so surprised 
in my life. I had fallen among a fleet of French fishermen, and the 
little town I had fancied was St. Helen’s was Dieppe. Nice fellow 
Hoskins was to play me such a trick! Napoleon and all the marshals, 
I suppose, were deucedly alarmed at such an invasion, for they clapped 
me into prison directly ; and there I was, Sir—only imagine my con- 
dition—till the year eighteen hundred and fifteen. This happened, 
Sir, in eighteen hundred and one. There was, I, Sir, kept in close 
confinement : little to eat; nothing to drink; not a soul to speak to— 
for J never could pick up the language; and all because I went to the 
Isle of Wight to recover my good spirits, and lent money to a friend.” 

** And what did you do when you came back, Sir?” 

** Ate beefsteaks and drank porter the first half year without a mo- 
ment’s intermission night and day. At the end of that time I went 
into St. Dunstan’s, and shed a few tears over my mother’s grave, She 
had died of a fit of appoplexy and a broken heart about a year after my 
disappearance ; and the sight of the old pulpit and the pew where I had 
had such fun, laughing to Julia, in my younger days, brought the whole 
scene back into my memory; but no, it had never left it: I thought of 
her incessantly, and wondered what had become of her. If she is still 
Miss Sniggs, thought I, all may be well yet; but how was I to hear of 
her? Her old father had died, or the trade in Water-lane had been 
sold ; for he was nowhere to be found in the Directory. I then tried 
to find out Hoskins: I went carefully to the Fleet and the King’s Bench 
as the most likely places to discover him ; but he was not there. I 
looked back at all the cases before the magistrates, and all the con- 
victions at the Old Bailey: he was nowhere to be found, Years and 
years passed on, and the search was still useless ; when, at last— 
glass is empty, Sir—the appalling truth burst upon me: I was a ruined 
man, Sir—happiness destroyed for life, and the Pleasures of Hope a 
liber expurgatus—Miss Sniggs was married! The way I discovered 
it was this: it had struck me very forcibly that a pilgrimage to the 
scene of my misery would be a pleasing occupation for a man of my 
musing and melancholy turn of mind. I mounted once more, Sir, the 
Portsmouth coach ; crossed over to Ryde ; jumped into one of the open 
flies that are always kept ready at the pier; traversed the island, and 
arrived at the old ‘place—the dear little cottage where I had smoked so 
many pipes with Hosky, the Crab and Lobster. The whole journey 
took but nine hours—think of that, Sir. Fleet-street at nine in the 
morning, Bonchurch at six at night: but there I was, Sir, after an 
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absence of more than five-and-twenty years. Wyld, the landlord, Sir, 
had no idea I was an old friend with a new face, or rather with a face 
newly done up—for I had neither red nose nor wrinkles when I had 
seen him last. Ah! ’twas indeed a melancholy retrospection ; but the 
prawns were charming as ever, and the scenery—no, not improved, 
that’s impossible—but just the same as when I left it. -How I rambled 
all that evening till it was time for supper! What news I heard from 
my host !—a town built at Ventnor ; a castle built at Steephill; a fairy 
palace built at East End; villas rising like poetical dreams every week 
upon Bonchurch. Ah! thoug ht I, as I tumbled into bed, why the 
deuce shouldn’t I build a villa? Next morning I revisited the Land- 
slip—fatal spot—and determined to rear my modest mansion on some 
gentle promontory commanding the whole scene. When once f resolve 
on a thing, Sir, ’tis always more than half done already. A gentleman 
of the name of Page, a builder at Ventnor, showed me all the grounds. 
We agreed about terms. Such a heavenly place I chose! just under 
the jutting cliff, two hundred and fifty feet high, buried amidst a pro- 
fusion of ‘ plants of all scent and flow’rs of every hue ;’ and that very 
day I had fifteen men employed in clearing out the foundation. When 
I was standing superintending their operations I was delighted—petri- 
fied, I own, at the same time—to see a gentleman and lady approaching 
me from behind a clump of magnificent magnolias, at that moment in 
full bloom. The gentleman seemed about three or four-and-twenty years 
old ; the lady—fair as the first that fell of womankind—about eighteen. 
What a nice pleasant fellow was the gentleman! what a charming 
creature was the wife! Who do you think they were, Sir?—Let me 
propose their healths in a bumper—the bottle’s done—Why they were 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Marylebone. They were living in 
the upper cottage—a fascinating couple ! i In a few minutes we were as 
intimate as possible—real marquises are always so good-humored— 
they invited me to dine with them that day. I went. Pretty little din- 
ner—soup, fish, lamb, and a pudding—quite rural, you perceive ; and, 
after a few turns of the wine, I began to tell the marquis and his lady 
—she staid with us all the time—the story of my misfortune. Gracious 
Powers! in the most pathetic part of all, her ladyship went into a fit— 
a positive, veritable, bond-fide fit! Thank Heaven! ’twas only of 
laughter. The marquis nearly burst, Sir—he had to unbutton his 
Waistcoat, I paused ; I looked at the beaming face of the marchioness 
—what splendid white teeth she has! The reddened face and swelled 
eyes of the marquis! I could not understand it. Her ladyship was the 
first to speak. 

“* How delighted,’ she cried, ‘mamma will be to see you! Oh, we 
have heard the story a hundred times from papa!’ 

“«Mamma—papa!’ | exclaimed. ‘ Your ladyship is very good— 
may I ask——’ 

* My good Sir,’ said the marquis, ‘are you not aware that that lady 

was Miss Hoskins, the daughter of your old friend ?” 

“* And her mother, my Lord Marquis ? 

*“* Miss Sniggs.’ 

“Do you hear that, Sir? The marquis actually looked at me with 
a smile u a his face when he told me that most diabolical: fact. 

“* So Hoskins married my Julia!’ I exclaimed, in my despair ; ‘ got 
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all the old gentleman’s money; has a marquis for his son-in-law—and 
all these things ought to have happened to me—would have happened 
to me, no doubt, if I had never gone to the island, or lent twen 
pounds to a friend! Madam,’ said rt to the marchioness, ‘I am en 
more than ever against your father when I perceive he has robbed me 
of so fair and exquisite a daughter.’ She laughed, ‘ But,’ I continued, 
‘nothing is left for me but to bury myself in this desert, and mourn 
over the unluckiness of my destiny.’ 

* * You shall do no such thing,’ said the marquis; ‘ we shall all come 
down and see you when your new house is finished. Captain Hoskins 
and my fair mother-in-law will accompany us ; he is adding a new wing 
to Harridon Lodge, and will be delighted to leave his work-people.’ 

“* Well, then, my Lord,’ I said, ‘ *twill be ready by October. I have 
ordered the cellar to be finished first, and wrote off this morning to old 
Giberne, in Broad-street, to stock me with good wine; and if you do 
come I will do all [ can to make you happy.’ 

“* Will you take us out in a boat?’ inquired the marchioness, with 
a malicious smile. 

“* No, I’m but I never swear ; or, if I do, I will have an extra 
couple of oars chained to the thwarts.’ ss andia 

“If you can come down and join us, Sir, about the 10th of October, 
I shall be delighted. I am but a silent hypochondriac ; but I will do 
everything to make it pleasant for you. hie you fond of shell-fish, 
Sir? Bathing ? Sailing? Shooting? Riding? Driving? We have them 
all, Sir; but my grief is getting the better of me again, Sir—I must 
ring for another bottle.” 

While the stranger was giving his orders to William, and ordering ift 
a couple of lobsters for supper, I took the opportunity of following the 
example that had been given me by his friend, the mercer, from Corn- 
hill, and getting, very. quietly, possession of my hat and stick, I wended 
my way home. If he persists in wishing to be a member of the 
Whitechapel Athenzeum I will black-ball him toacertainty. Strangers 
are not allowed to pay for anything they eat or drink ; and I found, next 
day, a bill scored up against me—the mercer having cautioned them 
that he would not be responsible—for two bottles of port, three glasses 
of brandy-and-water, fourteen cigars, two lobsters, and six dozen pan- 
dores—in all thirty-two shillings and sixpence. I am going to propose, 
at the next general meeting, that no member be permitted to ging I 
friend, or, if he does bring him; that he shall be answerable for 
expenses. 
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RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 


Laurence Sterne—Garnicx lived for many years in Southampton-street 
(at the house now known as Eastey's Hotel, exactly opposite Tavistock- 
street): there is a painful recollection connected with that building. Poor 
Sterne, a very little time before his death, being in a state of destitution, 
bent his steps thither to borrow 5/. of the Roscius; it was evening. On 
arriving at the house he heard music, and knew that Garrick had a party ; 
he was not habited for such a scene; he heard the merry laugh within, and, 
gently replacing the uplifted knocker, turned away to struggle with his 
wants as he might. We never feel our miseries so keenly as when thus 
contrasted with the merriment and enjoyment of others; then, and then 
only, does the sufferer realise Wordsworth’s picture :— 


*“ And homeless near a thousand homes I stood, 
And near a thousand tables pined and wanted food.” 


Payment of Debts —L——s, a country actor was notorious for his dis- 
regard of the laws of meum and tuum; even when in comparatively opulent 
circumstances he never paid anything without the intervention of John Doe 
and Richard Roe. A friend once endeavoured to persuade him of the folly 
as well as injustice of this. “Sir,” said L., with Johnsonian gravity, 
“whetber a man owe anything or not, is a matter of opinion: no man can 
possibly be a judge in his own cause ; therefore no sensible man should pay 
anything without taking the opinion of twelve tndtfferent persons upon the 
merits of the case,” 


One of the most curious instances of the authenticity and fulfilment of a 
prophecy occurred in the case of an actor named Lyon, who enjoyed con- 
siderable celebrity for his amazing memory. (He once studied a newspaper, 
advertisements and all, from one day to the next, and was perfect to a 
line.) A gipsy in Thirsk, Yorkshire, told him “to take no heed, for the 
Lord had built him a strong house to dwell in for ever.” Some years before 
his death he was committed to the Fleet prison, where he ended his days. 


Talma and Shakspeare.—The French are at present presenting a series 
of dramas of which our actors are made the heroes. Pieces called “‘ Kean,” 
** Mrs. Siddons,” are’already out; they abound in the most absurd fictions. 
Just after the peace of 1814, I remember seeing Talma act in a trifle called 
“ Shakspeare Amoureux,” in which the well-known story of sweet Willy’s 
supplanting Burbage in an appointment with a lady, was introduced. Talma, 
of course, played the Bard of Avon. 


John Richardson, the Showman.— Richardson was an extraordinary man: 
without education he made his way ; was destitute of neither knowledge nor 
humour; and though he could not, by rule, execute a common sum in mul- 
tiplication, was, in reality,an able arithmetician. A few specimens of his 
humour may not be unamusing. 

When Mr. Macready, who is a perfect gentleman and a finished scholar, 
came out (1816) old Richardson was asked if he had seen the aspirant. 
“ No, Muster,” said the Showman, “I knows nothing about him : in fact 
he's some wegabon as no un knows; one of them chaps as an't had any 
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eddication for the thing; he never was with me as Edmund Kean and 
them reg'lars was.” 

Gouffee, called the ““ Man Monkey,” was originally seen by Vale, the low 
comedian, at a public-house, where he walked about the room heels up- 
wards, and with his hands on pint pots, &e. &c. Vale recommended him 
to the Surrey manager, and at that theatre (previously in a poor state) he 
became highly attractive. Soon afterwards Vale amused himself by a visit 
to Bartholomew fair, and, amidst other sights, visited “‘ ould Richardson.” 
“ Ha! Muster Wale,” said the veteran; “ I’m blessed if you and the other 
bould speakers hof the Surrey houghten’t to go on your blessed knees, and 
gives a penn’orth of gingerbread nuts to hevery individial monkey in this 
here fair ; for I'm blessed if a monkey an’t put nuts in your mouths for the 
last two months.” 

When at St. Alban’s, where he went annually, an actor named A——n 
offered his services. “ Ha! Muster,’ said old Jack, “I remember you 
well, and no mistake ; you was oneof them dou/d speakers at the Cowburg ; 
but I can’t give you more than 30s. a-week.”” The sum was a fortune, and 
Richardson's offer was of course accepted. The manager and actor ad- 
journed to take a half pinter—(i.e. half a pint of porter, the only fluid, and 
the only quantity, at a time, he ever indulged in.) Mr. A. proceeded to the 
booth ; he walked the parade in front for some time silently, and at last, re- 
membering that he had “ drawn ” sundry shillings in advance from the old 
man, and had, moreover, imbibed several ha//-pinters, saw the propriety of 
making some exertion ; accordingly, advancing to the front, he enunciated 
the usual invocation— 

“* Walk up, walk up, the players, the players, 
The only booth in the fair.” 

In a few minutes up came old Richardson, nearly breathless, exclaiming 
— Where is that bould speaker? I must give him five shillings more 
a-veek, for I'm blessed if I didn’t hear him down at the brig.” (The “brig’’ 
alluded to, is a bridge at least a quarter of a mile from the place where the 
booth stood.) 

Richardson was anxious for notice in the journals: a certain penny-a- 
liner “ for a consideration” inserted some laudatory paragraphs respecting 
the “‘ performances ” at Greenwich fair: for these he drew certain coin of the 
realm, from crowns to sovereigns from the old showman’s pocket; unfor~ 
tunately the demands were more frequent than the paragraphs, and at last 
“ould Richardson” positively refused to advance any more. The “literary 
gentleman ” upon this, brought Richardson a paragraph, stating that his 
“ theatre“ was a place of “ reputable” and “ agreeable’ amusement, and 
told him, if half a sovereign was not forthcoming, he should interpolate the 
syllable “ dis” before the words reputable and agreeable. The money was 
paid, and ever afterwards, when literature was on the tapis, Richardson in- 
veighed against “ that there hatrocious wagabon what hedits the ‘ Times ;’” 
for, strange to say, he never heard of any article or paragraph without 
imagining it to emanate not only from the leading journal, but from its 
editor himself. 

A writer in Leigh Hunt’s “ Tatler,” now out of print, has said something 
of the strange and kind-hearted old showman just to our purpose: after 
enumerating the delights (?) of Bartlemy Fair, he proceeds— 
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“ The gongs and roundabouts, and ups-and-downs, 
And the wild gleeful laugh of GyneELL's clowns, 
Have flown ;— 
Oxtp RicHarpson remains alone ; 
The last man of the race, 
Wearing his old familiar face, 
And galligaskins : 
For one would almost swear 
They are the very pair 
That eighteen years since braved the summer’s baskings ; 
Vest, coat, continuations seem'd the same, 
The voice, the gait, the spot, and eke the well-known name. 
Health to thee, relic of a by-gone day, 
Last of a class who're fading fast away, 
Rough penny showman. 
For thou hast pened thy daily path in quiet, 
No creditor bewails thy heedless riot, 


Who calls thee dgbtor ?—No man.” 


In the same article is a hint on the evanescent nature of wonders in 
general: to the list enumerated below poor old Richardson is now added :— 


“ Have learned pigs the “ way of all pork” gone? 
Are thieves of that day now at Sydney justling ? 
Yea, Chunee, too, the elephant, hath flown 
And left the world “ for greater beasts“ to bustle in. 
Prince of Morocco—I admir'd of yore— 
Are you in truth no more ? 
Jesters have sought the grave, wild men turn'd tame, 
Mimes mute, and infant prodigies grown old ; 
Chabert, though dieted on fire and flame, 
Despite his sulphur supperings, is cold ; 
Miss Biffen, without feet, her race has run ; 
The spotted boy visits this spot no longer ; 
The dwarf’s short thread of life is overspun ; 
And the strong man has wrestled with a stronger.” 


A New Version of an Old Opera—One of the strangest scenes in the way 
of private acting I ever witnessed was at Altona, An Englishman who had 
settled there, and married a lady of Hamburg, suffered his children to get 
up a play to amuse their friends ; they each spoke English as fluently as 
German, and the performances were some German play (the title of which 
I forget), and “ The Poor Soldier,” announced as an “ English opera abound- 
ing in national airs.” Though there was a peculiarity in the pronunciation of 
all the performers, they spoke English unexceptionably ; but the attempt to 
give the broken English of the French valet, and the brogue of Father 
Luke, beat anything Mathews ever gave us in the way of the ridiculous. 
Mr. ——, it seems, had a book of “ The Poor Soldier,” but not the music; 
some of the airs he recollected imperfectly, and they had been taken down 
from his voice, and scored as he rendered them ; but in some instances he 
could not recollect the airs at all, and then he made trifling alterations in the 
metre, and had the songs set to some other air that he did know. I nearly 
swallowed my pocket handkerchief when I heard “ My Friend and Pitcher ” 


set to “ Peg of Darby,oh!" I cannot recollect the first verse, but the third 
is as follows :— 














Records of a Stage Veteran. 


“ From morn till night I’d never grieve 
To toil a hedger and a ditcher, 
If, when E reach my home at eve, 
I might enjoy my friend and pitcher.” 


Thus it would not suit the substituted air; Mr. —— therefore gave this 
version :— 
“From morn till dewy eve, 
I should toil and never grieve, 
Though I was but a hedger or a ditcher, oh! 
If, when I come home at night, 
I find, as J alight, 
My charming little girl, my friend and pitcher, oh !"' 


Finding “ as he alights,” is very felicitous, as hedgers and ditchers of course 
always ride home, 


Dr. Dodd a Dramatist.—W oodfall, the publisher of “ Junius,” used often 
to relate an extraordinary anecdote respecting Dr. Dodd. After his trial 
that unfortunate man sent for Mr. Woodfall, who was a stranger to him; he 
went, anticipating, as he was the editor of an influential print, that his ser- 
vices were to be put in requisition for a mitigation of punishment ; not so, 
the Doctor only sought to consult Mr. W. respecting a comedy he had pro- 
duced in his youth, entitled “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” and which piece he 
had actually revised and completed whilst in Newgate. What became of 
the MS. I never learnt; but assuredly a comedy written by a clergyman 
whilst under sentence of death would be a curiosity. 


The Ruling Passion. —R——, who in his earlier days had been the hero 
of a barn, was for some years playing an humble line of business at the 
Liverpool theatre ; his dignity was hurt, but the salary was consolatory. On 
the night that Palmer expired on the stage, R was smoking a pipe in 
an adjoining tavern. One of the performers suddenly rushed in pale and 
agitated, exclaiming, “ John Palmer has dropped down dead in the third 
act!” “ Aha!” said Mr. R , after a pause of surprise, “ and who have 
they sent for to finish the part ?” 


A Manager in Chancery.—At the period when a certain metropolitan 
theatre was in Chancery, one of the managers was pretty constantly in court. 
On one occasion, an advocate rose upon a petition respecting a party whose 
name was the same as the manager's. “Jn re ,’ said the lawyer. 
“ That's me! that’s me!" exclaimed the proprietor, bustling forward, “ My 
lord,” continued the counsel, without noticing the interruption, “ this 
is a poor lunatic.” “ That’s not me!” cried the manager; and hastily re - 
tired amidst much laughter. 


The Queen’s Theatre ; Italian Opera.—It is an anomaly no other country 
presents, that the theatre called after the reigning sovereign should be the 
only one in which the language of that sovereign’s nation is never spoken. 
Yet the Opera-house is properly designated ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Theatre ;” for 
. what lawyers called “the fee” is in the Crown. There are seventy-four 
years unexpired of the last lease granted, and at the end of that period the 
property entirely reverts to and becomes part of the available revenue of the 
reigning monarch, | 
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ANDREW M‘CANN, THE ABSENT MAN. 


In the town of Ayr lived Andrew M‘Cann, 

A very worthy, but absent man :— 

Andrew once called at a house in town, 

And sent up his name—* Mister Peter Brown ;” 
Held an egg in his hand while his watch was boiling, 
And oft was seen toiling 

His weary way to the bridge of Ayr, 

With one foot booted and one foot bare. 


A very odd man was Andrew M‘Cann ; 
And always before he went to rest, 
As soon as undress’d, 
He roll’d his small-clothes up like a ball, 
Then taking his coat, with the greatest care, 
He hung it over the back of a chair; 

Then laid his head 

On the pillow in bed. 
One night he came home more absent than ever, 
And, as you may suppose, “* uncommoly clever ; 
So taking his garments (what a conceit!) 
He tuck’d them up under blanket and sheet, 
Then threw himself over the chair, like a sack, 
And broke his back. 


C. C, 





EPIGRAMS. 


The Ringer’s Response. 


“ What a deuce of a din you are making ; 
Consider the heads that are aching : 
Good fellows, those bells will be breaking :— 
D ‘ye ring ‘em for fun, or a wager ?” 


The answer, methought, was a shiner :— 

“ That Sir Robert's of age we the sign are ; 
For, as Bob has quite done with the minor, 
We're ringing a triple-bob-major ! 





Ad monitory Inscription for the Entrance to Lansdowne (or any other) 
Passage. 


Passenger! think’st thou this passage to pass through? _ 
Pass then, and think ; but in passing don’t linger. 
If you pass twtthout thinking, you pass like an ass through ; 
, think while you ‘re passing, and pass for a thinker ! 


G. D. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Colonel, Lana’s “ New South Wales.”” This is the age of co- 
lonization, and New South Wales is the chief of colonies, It already 
contains about eighty thousand English, and is yearly, I might almost 
say, hourly, increasing in population, opulence, and civilization. This is 
the work of England, yet the discovery was made by Spain, so far back 
as the beginning of the seventeenth century. In the year 1609, Fran- 
cisco de Quiros, a noble Spaniard, was the first European who ever saw 
this great island-continent. The Spaniards are prodigiously pious in 
their names, and Don Francisco named his discovery Australia of the 
Holy Spirit. Ambitious of the fame of another Columbus, he applied to 
the court of Madrid for ships and soldiers to complete his conquest ; he 
was refused, and the country was left to the kangaroos. The Dutch, 
who soon became the universal navigators, during the next forty years, 
came coasting round the land. The Dutch were active discoverers; and 
in 1642, Tasman was sent from Batavia by Van Diemen, the Dutch 
Governor General of the Indies, to survey the coast. He discovered 
New Zealand. Tasman was attached to the Governor’s daughter, and 
he signalized his respect for both, by giving the name of the Governor 
to the fine island now belonging to the British, and naming the north- 
ern extremity of New Zealand Cape Maria Van Diemen. The English 
then came into the field, and the celebrated Dampier, in his cruises 
against the Spaniards in the South Seas, at the close of the seventeenth 
century, arrived on the coast, a considerable part of which he accurately 
surveyed. Since that period, discovery has fallen almost wholly into 
English hands. The indefatigable Captain Cook surveyed upwards of 
two thousand miles of the coast ; but still what time must elapse before 
we shall know even the coast of a country whose sea-line is but little 
less than the whole circle of Europe ! 


The Rector. Australia must be regarded as the largest experiment 
ever made by humanity. Other nations have formed penal settlements 
for their convicts. Spain once sent her criminals to the Philippines, or 
let them loose on the South American main; Russia sends her criminals 
to Siberia; but those are strictly places of punishment. England herself, 
from the time of James the First, sent criminals to North America, 
whose services were hired out, or rather sold to the settlers for the 
time of their sentence; but it was only in the formation of the settle- 
ment at Botany Bay, on the east coast of New Holland, then but 
recently discovered by Captain Cook, that the first rules for the resto- 
ration of character, and the acquirement of habits of industry, were 
contemplated. The American war had put an end to the banishment 
of convicts across the Atlantic. Australia was a new world, and there- 
fore it was there that a new life was to be begun. 'The avowed principles 
of this design were, first, to’ rid the country of the increasing accumu- 
lation of criminals in her gaols ; to ensure the safe custody and punish- 
ment of those criminals, with their progressive and ultimate reformation ; 
and thirdly, to form a British colony from the reformed criminals, and 
the emigrants who might arrive from England. A fleet of eleven sail 
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left Portsmouth in May 1787, mg eight hundred and fifty convicts, 
and three hundred soldiers, to found the colony. Captam Arthur 
Philip, of the Royal Navy, was the first governor: he was a vigorous 
man, but the colony languished, in consequence of circumstances over 
which he could have no control. Ignorance of the climate, ignorance 
of agriculture, and ignorance of the country, were three evils not to be 
combated by a sea captain and his convicts. But the close of the French 
war seems to have been the signal of an increase of population all over 
the world. England poured out her emigrants on New South Wales, 
the colony is now advancing with singular rapidity, and the foun- 
dation of a great empire is laid in the centre of the Southern Ocean. 
But the most striking feature of all is the change of human character. 
In this great experiment, men and women, cast out of their country by 
their crimes, are here inured to labour, and by labour are restored to 
virtue. Those who were burdens to the state in England, are changed 
into active and useful members of the community in New South Wales ; 
and men who in England would have perished on the highway by famine, 
or relieved themselves only by robbery and murder, become opulent, de- 
corous, and civilized. 


The Barrister. Lang is a Scotchman, and writes like one—shrewd, 
but severe. He is a dissenter, and writes like one: with a prodigious 
taste for objecting to the powers that be, and a remarkable faculty in 
discovering that every successive governor is a greater blockhead than 
the one that went before. But his information is valuable, if his con- 
ceptions are crude; he gives facts, if he distorts characters; and the 
reader rises from his perusal with the full conviction that a much worse 
book might have been written by a much better tempered man. His 
chapter upon the libel system is written with the spirit of a colonial 
attorney; and if he had not the D.D. after his name, I should pro- 
nounce him a remarkably sharp solicitor. 


The Doctor. General Darling’s sufferings in the libel war probably 
tried the gallant officer’s fortitude more than a dozen campaigns. The 
history of the Sydney newspapers at this period is a happy exemplifica- 
tion of the mischiefs of a licentious press in a young colony. Two 
common soldiers had been drummed out of the regiment for felony: 
one of them, who had a liver complaint, died immediately ‘after, and all 
the scribblers of the colony, of course, laid his death at the Governor’s 
door. The “Sydney Gazette,” the government paper, had displayed its 
skill, in panegyric on the Governor; the other papers balanced the 
panegyric by furious libel, and on this subject the paper war continued 
for four long years. If one party made him an angel of light, the other 
turned him into an imp of darkness. Of course this squabble produced 
great bitterness in the colony, separated the government from the people, 
and the people from the government, made the one fretful, and the other 


factious, and spreading from the paper to the fireside, sowed discontent 
through the whole community. 


The Rector. Lang’s conception on the subject shows at once the 
clear-headedness of the man, his contempt for pretension, and his 
knowledge of scribblers. 


_ “ It would be a great mistake,” says he, “to estimate newspaper writers 
in general, but especially in the colonies, on any other principles than those 
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thet regulate the practice of persons in other lines of bysinaas, the whole 
and sole object of which is to make money. People do not go to the colonies 
merely to ape up liberties, and the rights of men; they go, for the most 
part, as itis most accurately certified in the Custom House books, to better 
their fortunes. If this paramount object can be gained through Govern- 
ment patronage, things as they are is their motto. If the Government 
patronage, however, is otherwise engaged, they strike for liberty and in- 
dependence, just as a prudent man opens a shop in the grocery or tobacco 
line, when he finds that the ironmongery or haberdashery business is al- 
ready overdone. It was confidently reported, and currently believed in the 
colony, that the ablest opposition editor whom we have ever had in thecountry, 
the late Dr. Wardel, did not become a patriot—that is, a person opposed to the 
Government, till he had been refused a lucrative Government appointment.” 


The Colonel. Lang seems to have taken as accurate measure of the 
other patriots, as of the Radical writers: among these was conspicuous 
Mr. William Wentworth, a native of the colony, and the favourite 
barrister of all the newspaper patriots in New South Wales. This 
person had prepared and forwarded to England a list of charges 
against General Darling, which were described in the colony as 
an impeachment of the Governor; and it was further given out 
that Wentworth intended to dog his;Excellency on his return to 
England, and impeach him of high crimes and misdemeanours before 
Parliament, on the affair of the soldiers. “ This prodigious display of 
intended patriotism,” says Dr. Lang, ‘‘ naturally afforded an excellent 
handle to the colonial press, and the mention of the impeachment, in a 
variety of ways, in the colonial newspapers, led to a series of prosecu- 
tions for libel in the supreme court of the colony, the result of which 
was, that all the three editors were repeatedly cast and fined, while 
those of the opposition newspapers were, besides, subjected to a long im- 
prisonment in the common gaol. But as this famous impeachment was 
never heard of after the Governor left the colony, it was evident that the 
whole affair was a mere ruse de guerre, or rather mere fanfaronnade,” 


The Barrister. Wentworth’s professional tact, of course, must have 
told him the folly of a barrister’s prosecuting on his own account. The 
physician might as well take his own medicines, and the hangman lay 
the lash on his own back ; their services are intended for others. But 
Lang observes that he had a triumph, though it was certainly rather of 
a domestic nature. 


“Mr. Wentworth,” says he, with a very apelipabie sneer, “did indeed 
exhibit Ais patriotism on General Darling’s departure, in a way, perhaps, 
that occasioned him less personal hardship than a voyage to England; but 
that, nevertheless, did him great credit with a certain portion of the colonial 
public, for, like a true patriot, who did not disdain the meanness of a 
vulgar triumph, he entertained a party of friends on the day of the Goyer- 
nor’s embarkation, to celebrate the auspicious event; while all and sundry 
the canaille of Sydney were permitted to partake of his indiscriminate 
Songltalty in front of his residence. These particulars,” says Lang, “ may 
perhaps appear uninteresting to the general reader, but they will at least 
show him of what materials the richest and rarest gems of Australian pa- 
triotism were composed. The General came to England in 1831, was 
harassed for four years by vexatious complaints, was at last forced before 
a Committee of the House, obtained by Mr. Maurice O’Connell; no charge 
could be substantiated against him : he was of course honourably acquitted. 
To show the King’s sense of the matter, he received the honour of 
knighthood, and so vanished in smoke,’ as says Dr. Lang, “the complaints 
of the injured patriotism of Australia.” 
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The Colonel. Gallantry always lays claims to the patronage of the 
sex, and I presume that I ought to feel double delight in the poems of the 
highest born, the most diligent, and the most successful of modern poets, 
the Lady E. Stuart Wortley. Her last publication, “ Hours at Naples,” 
does equal credit to her talents and her feelings. Here is a rich, dreamy 
passage, in the style of some of the fine old rhapsodists of the shores 
of the Mediterranean. The poet is listening to the murmurs of the 
enchanted and enchanting bay. 


“Oh thou delicious, calming, soothing sound, 
That calleth forth responses sweet around, 
This most antique and perfect melody, 
This everlasting anthem of the sea: 
Whose glorious tones in th’ elder ages sent 
A throbbing awe, with solemn gladness blent, 
Through the rapt listener’s raised and chasten’d soul, 
While on his ear the sounds of beauty stole, : 
That still, as deeply they unfailing float, 
A hymn in every organ-pealing note, 
To all suggest exalted thoughts and pure, 
That they the same for ever shall endure : 
Till that dread hour, when every sound shall be, 
Even thine, thou proud and never-silenced sea, 
Lost in the deep and dreadful trumpet-call, 
Which shall in awful triumph roll o’er all. 
But let me list thou lofty voice, which still 
Delights the sense, and with —s skill 
The hollow of Night’s ear doth richly fill, 
And charm its rugged sternness all away.” 


The Rector. I must acknowledge that I am terribly tired of Italy, as 
it appears in the epics, elegies, and eulogies of the inferior battalion of 
poets. A fine mind, like Lady Emmeline’s, may write fine things even on 
the Thames tunnel. But it absolutely requires the frame of Monsieur 
Chaubert himself, who stood in the oven while his dinner was baking 
by his side, to go through a single day in the six months’ roasting of 
the bluest of all possible skies. All our gentle spinsters, tipsy with the 
drams of Helicon, all the doukey-riders of the “* muses’ hill,” every 
sweet-soul’d enthusiast, who gazes on the sky through the dusty panes 
of Lincoln’s Inn, 


“Some youth foredoom’d his father's soul to cross, 
Who pens a stanza, when he should engross,” 


can lisp, languish, and love nothing but “ Italie.” 


The Doctor. Yes; and little they know what “ Italie” is—the foulest, 
filthiest, most starving, swindling, dusty, and dull region of Europe. 
If an Englishman’s eye can find beauty in perpetual ranges of barren 
hills, let him enjoy the Apennine; if he can delight in the fragrance of 
marshes, steeping hemp, and rotting with miasmata in every month of 
the year, let him give his nostrils the rapture of the plains of the 
Milanese, the Ferrarese, the Campagna, and a hundred other prairies, 
that an Indian savage would turn up his nose at. If he find beauty in 
stunted vegetation, as brown as a Serss, and dusty as a high road, let 
him worship the olive grounds, the vineyards, and the robber-filled 
forests of every province of this anti-paradise. If his sense of pro- 
priety is to be captivated by the most undressed system of manners on 
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this side of Otaheite, let him cultivate the polished punt, +e: a le 
who patronise a plurality of husbands; if the arts are his spell, 
him look at the dry, dim, theatrical canvass of any, and every painter 
from the Alps to the Calabrias. 


The Barrister. Or if rational government is among his favourites, let 
him live a week under the rule of any one of the mob of little 
tates who govern their square-mile sovereignties by the rattan: if law 
be among his studies, let him try a cause before a court of Roman judges, 
and after seeing them both bribed, examine his gains: if he have any 
taste for rational loyalty, let him kiss the Pope’s toe ; or, if religion be a 
matter of the slightest interest with him, which, with a son of our march- 
of-mind times, it cannot possibly be, let him promenade for half an. hour, 
any day, in any church in the capital of the Roman world, 


The Colonel. If you should fall into a coterie of city poets, you will 
be stung to death, like a man fallen into a wasps’ nest. I fully a 
with you, in laughing at the second-hand raptures of the crowd of imi- 
tators—the ardent boobies who rave, recite, and madden round the land 
—the bards who ring the changes eternally on the same half-dozen 
thoughts, like the “ Harmonious Youths,” as they are called, of Hack- 
ney or Shoreditch, ringing their ten thousand triple bob-majors, and 
out of their half-dozen bells deafening the parish from roof to founda- 
tion. 


The Recior. But Lady Emmeline is of « superior order, She feels 
not by hearsay—she has tasted of Italy as the bee tastes of the weed— 
she has imbibed the little drop of sweetness and odour, and left the 
rank and flaring flower to the taste of the bluebottles, who could not 
distinguish the one from the other. But she can write on better things 
than Italy. Here she does honour to British genius and British re- 
nown :—= 


SoNNET ON THE DuKE oF WELLINGTON. 


* Oh what a noble nature's stamp is there ! 
Through these commanding features—through that eye, 
Shines forth a soul—brave, generous, firm, and high— 
A soul girt up to do, and steel’d to bear— 
Principle-strengthen’d—free as the unchain‘d air. 
On that proud forehead throned sits Victory ! 
And on that countenance we may descry 
All bright expressions loftiest aspects wear ! 
The nation's whirlwind cry hath swell’d thy name ' 
Up to heaven's ringing heights, re-echoing round 
With wild shouts jubilant, and proud acclaim ; 
But there’s a still small whisper, whose faint sound - 
To thee more precious is, I deem, than fame, ; ; 
Judging from that calm mien—clear, eloquent, profound !"j 


The Doctor. “ Opinions of Lord Brougham.’’ The ex-chancellor is 
unquestionably one of the most remarkable men of the day. He is, in 
a stronger degree than any other of our public men, made for the time 
and by the time. His extreme shrewdness, his indefatigable industry, 
his pungency of remark, the vast variety of his topics, and the quick- 
witted, Sealer, and daring style in which he seizes upon every sub- 
ject, discusses it, and flings it aside, are all made for the present period, 
Oct.—voL, Lil, NO. CCI. ’ 
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In an aristocratic age he might be excluded by the nage public 
feeling. In a learned age, his om might be to task with 
impunity. In the age of great parliamentary orators, his 4 might 
have been outweighed by the majesty of Pitt, found loose beside the 
logic of Fox, and “ paled its ineffectual fire”? before the broad splen- 
dours of Burke. But in our hot, eager, anxious, and bitter times, his 
and his lips are made for superiority. His style, like his birth, is 
Ccottish ; and the fortunate, or unfortunate, establishment of the “‘ Edin- 
burgh Review,” in 1802, when Brougham was but three-and-twenty, 
determined his career for life, as not merely a writer, but a speaker, of 
reviews. And it is to be regretted that he has written little beyond those 
Reviews. His only acknowledged work, “ The Inquiry into the Colo- 
nial Policy of the Serdanes Powers,”’ was evidently, in its first concep- 
tion, an article for the “ Edinburgh Review,” which swelled beyond its 
bounds, until it distended itself into a volume, The time in England 
was favourable for his career: the death of Pitt, in February 1806, 
threw down the barriers which opposition had assaulted for twenty 
rs, and which, while he lived, it must have assaulted in vain, 
rougham came to London in 1807, and commenced practice as a 
barrister in the courts of Westminster Hall. Nature had intended him 
for an advocate, and he now saw before him the wide horizon which was 
fitted for the utmost flight of his ambition. 


The Barrister. If the sincerity of party were to be proved by the con- 
sistency of its aps the jury ail be an extraordinary one that could 
bring in a verdict in its favour. Party for the last hundred years has 
railed against the boroughs, yet all the great borough-holders were its 
orators. In the House the abomination of close boroughs was perpetual 
fuel for all the flame of eloquence; yet all the ae speakers 
came into the House as members for close boroughs. In 1810, 
Brougham, following the example of his party, entered the House by 
the close borough of Camelford, by which the present Marquis of 
Lansdowne, then Lord Henry Petty, had entered just before him; as 
Chatham, Fox, Windham, Pitt, Burke, Lord Liverpool, Canning, Mack- 
intosh, and all the remarkable men of the House of Commons had 
entered. He now found himself in the true position for his powers ; 
in a great popular assembly, with the true materials for their display, 
numberless questions on education, commerce, popular claims, and 
party struggles. He took an active share in them all, and exhibiting 
unwearied industry where the leaders of his party were content with 
gentlemanlike indolence; and, displaying at once the energy of a 
tribune, and the eloquence of an advocate, he rapidly left his well- 
bred compeers behind, forced his way into the front ranks by the right 
of talent, the sure operation of death, disgust, and decay, and at length 
stood as the leader of the anti-ministerial side of the House. Without 
entering into a of politics, on which I have no desire to touch, 
it is impossible to speak without respect of the exhaustless activity 
of mind which gave him this triumph. Without political connexions, 
without al opulence, with a sickly frame, and a laborious pro- 
fession, turned his companions into his followers, and, springing 
over the heads of his professional brethren, seized at once the first posi- 
tion in Parliament, and the first dignity of the bar. He has now fixed 
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himself in a peerage and a pension; and, with ample leisure, and five 
thousand pounds a-year, may be expected to consider whether, 
having dove so much for himself, and so much more for party, he ought 
not to do something for mankind. 


The Doctor. Brougham’s pleasantry often tickled the House, and it has 
often scarified the victim. His burlesque of Wynn, a brother of Sir 
Watkin, and well known as deep in the study of parliamentary forms, 
was equally merciless and amusing :— 


“ I cannot but express,” said he, “ my disappointment at the opinions ex- 
pressed by honourable and learned friend the member for Montgomery- 
shire, a man learned beyond all others in the history of the assembly whose 
privileges I am endeavouring to support—skilled beyond all men—deeper 
than all the children of men in the knowledge of the voluminous records of 

rliamentary precedents—a man who is even supposed by most people to 

now the whole of the journals of the House by heart, who devotes to their 
study the light of day and the midnight oil, whose accuracy in everything 
connected with Parliament is so rigid that many persons imagine he reall 
comes down to the House every morning at ten o’clock, the hour at whie 
the House ought to assemble according to the strict letter of the adjourn- 
ment; in short, a man whose devotion in this respect can only be equalled 
by that of a learned ancestor of his, who, having fainted from excessive toil 
and fatigue, a smelling-bottle was called for, but one who knew much better 
the remedy adapted to the case of that gentleman, exclaimed, ‘ For Hea- 
ven's sake bring him an Act of Parliament, and let him smell at that !” 

“ IT cannot help thinking, in like manner, that in case my honourable and 
learned friend should ever be attacked in a similar way, the mere smelling of 
a volume of the Journals could not fail instantly to revive him.” 


The Colonel. Brougham’s career has been charged with revolutionary 
principles : the charge is untrue: there is scarcely a public measure of 
that order on which he has not expressed the principles of a friend to the 
constitution, For example, the ballot is the one thing needful with the 
revolutionist. What were his opinions upon the subject in 1829? 


“The question strikes me as a practical, and not as a theoretical one ; and 
as I have stood four contested elections, I may be so allowed to talk upon 
it. Idonot think any arrangement can be made for taking the vote by 
ballot, which would give you anything approaching to a security from the 
concealment of the vote, unless by running risks and embracing evils much 
greater than those endeavoured to be avoided. It is easy to say, Let a man 
vote by ballot as you do in aclub-room ; but nothing can be less like the fact, 
when you come to put the system into operation. I need not tell those who 
have stood contested elections that, so long as returning a member is an 
object of great ambition to some, of profit I am sorry to say to others, and 
an object dear to all those who step forward as candidates, their friends will 
be assiduous, early and late in the field, canvassing from one end of the 
country to another. They will divide it into districts with canvassers and 
committees over each district, whose business it will be to be constantly 
among the voters, and as long as the canvass lasts, almost to live with them.” 

The Rector. On one most important subject, on which his authority 
has been distorted with peculiar disingenuousness, his sentiments are 
explicit, manly, and learned—the Established Church. 

“ Though the Christian religion may be said, in a sense—and the only 
sense in which the expression ever could with any meaning be used—to be 
part of the law of the land, it is not the Christian religion in the abstract 
which stands in this relation to the law of the land, No such thing. The 
Christianity of the Unitarians was aemee called by those authorities part of 
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law of the land; nor the Christianity of other Dissenters, whether Pres- 
ag Baptists, or any other denomination ; nor was the Christianity of 

Roman Catholics ever called part of the law of the land ; but that which 
has been said to be part of the law of the land—because that which the law 
protects and cherishes —that with which many parts of the law are blended 
—that upon which a portion of the constitution rests—is the Christianity, 
not of the Presbyterians, Unitarians, Baptists, or Papists; but the Chris- 
tianity of the Church of England as by law established. That is what the 
law of England has recognized and established. It tolerates the other 
systems of belief and discipline, and gives their professors the civil rights and 
civil privileges ofall citizens ; but that which as a system of faith and diseci- 


pline the law patronizes and establishes, is the doctrine and ceremonial of 
the Church.” 


The Doctor. Lord Brougham’s opinion of our right to imprison 
Napoleon has been singularly misrepresented ; but here are his words :— 


“ T have no hesitation in saying that I conceive no harm can result from 
this measure; I have no objection to it whatever, as far as I can judge at 
present: on the contrary, I think that the opinions about it must be almost 
unanimous, as far as relates to the securing the custody of Buonaparte’s 
ae ; and if any doubts arise, it will be best to settle the question by a 
egislative act. For whether we consider Buonaparte as a prisoner of war, 
not claimed by his own government, or in any other light, we have, under 
the circumstances which have occurred, an unquestionable right to detain 
him by the law of nations, without any Act of Parliament. I can conceive 
no difficulty whatever on the subject, coupled, however, with all possible 
lenity, and with a probability of such a period being put to his custody, how- 
ever remote, as any state of affairs which could not now be contemplated 
might render necessary.” 


The Barrister. Another equally remarkable opinion sets him right 
with the public on the doctrine of universal suffrage :-— 


“T am anxious to take this early opportunity of declaring my decided op- 
position to the principle of universal sulfrage, because it is my entire convic- 
tion that, if that measure were adopted, it would operate to destroy the Par- 
liament instead of reforming it, and to overthrow the constitution instead of 
amending it, while it must serve to shake the universal security of property. 
I am, however, an advocate for that degree of reform which is obviously 
necessary to remove those blemishes which have been mixed up by time 
with that glorious fabric of human wisdom, the British Constitution. Iam 
decidedly adverse to those wild, vague, impracticable propositions (and 
even if practicable, so pernicious) which are so loudly talked of.” 


The Colonel. “ Sketches of Popular Tumults.” An interesting vo- 
lume, illustrative of the evils of popular ignorance, in short but vivid nar- 
ratives of the riots of 1780, the Birmingham riots of 1791, of Naples in 
1799, and of Lyons in 1831. ‘The last of those narratives has the most 
important lesson for ourselves, the Lyonese riots having arisen from the 
determination of the silk-weavers to form a tariff of wages, without any 
consideration of the means by which the master-manufacturers were to 
pay them. Combinations of this order are conspiracies of the workmen 
to overpower their employers; they are against all law, against all right, 
and against all utility. They are against all law and all right, because 
they compel the master to rob himself gradually, or starve at once; they 
are against all utility, because, by raising the price of the article, they at 
once diminish its sale, and invite a competition of cheaper work by 
strangers ; thus accomplishing the three objects—first, of robbing the 
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manufacturer ; second, of famishing the workman, for with the manu. 
facturer he must go down ; and third, of encouraging the smuggler and 
the stranger, until the manufacture perishes at home. No principle of 
wages can be safe but that which makes them perfectly free. Where’ 
this freedom exists, the manufacturer will always give the highest price 
that he can afford, otherwise he will lose his best workmen; the trade 
will flourish to the full extent of the natural wants of the country; and 
it cannot healthfully exist to the extent of a shilling more. 


The Rector. The silk manufacture of Lyons was the chief staple 
of France. The weavers had originally come from Italy; a colony 
of them settled at Tours. The silk-weaving was first brought into 
Lyons under Louis XI.; it proceeded and prospered until the Lyonnese 
weavers were famous throughout Europe. In England the silk-weaving 
began by the flight of the French Protestants from the religious per- 
secution of Louis XIV., in 1685: yet the trade languished here until 
the abolition of the Spitalfields Act, in 1826, an act fixing the wages 
which masters must pay their men. From that period competition has 
existed amongst ourselves, and the British silks are now equal in texture 
to those of France, if they have still to acquire the brilliancy of colour, 
and yet more the elegance of design, which characterise the works of our 
ingenious neighbours. In France the silk manufacture is an extra- 
ordinary instance of the national use, public prosperity, and extensive 
employment which may be derived from sources apparently the most 
trivial, A worm, ten years ago, produced to Lyons alone a trade of 
eight millions sterling a year, and an exportation equal to one-half of 
all the manufactured products of France. 


The Doctor. The Lyonnese workmen were a proverbial contradiction 
to the general idea of the intelligence of manufacturers : they were con- 
sidered the dullest of the city population: they were remarkably idle, 
making five days’ work supply them during the week, and spending the 
other two in intemperance and folly; their morals were generally loose ; 
and laying up no reserve against seasons of calamity, they had no other 
resource, when those seasons came, but to rob or starve. This improvi- 
dence compelled them to live in hovels, of which the greater part of every 
French city is composed: whole families hutted together in the most 
wretched dwellings; and the result was, contamination of every kind, 
discomfort in the time of health, and pestilence on the coming of disease. 
It is a remarkably curious circumstance in the theory of wages that, in 
Lyons, the weavers who worked at the lowest rate were in the most 
comfortable circumstances. Those were the plain-silk weavers, the 
greater number of whom were women. The weavers of fancy silks were 
the best paid, generally the most clamorous, and always the most pro- 
fligate. The plain weavers, earning the least, had the least expensive 
habits, were the best conducted, and, as such, were the most constantly 
employed. The silk weavers are not, like ours, workmen in manufac- 
tories, or in the regular employ of masters: they come to the dealer who 
employs them, take away the silk, and weave it according to order : when 
it is completed they carry it back and are paid for it. The connexion 
is then dissolved ; they offer their labours to another master, and com- 
mence a new bargain. The “ three glorious days” were not all triumph 
to France: they turned out the king and made several newspaper 
editors ministers of state, but the lower orders of France suflered 
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heavily ; trade received a shock through all its depths, and the mant- 
fuctures of Lyons suffered in the general stagnatiou.’ Improvident 
workmen are the natural prey of political disturbance. Jacobinisin in 
France, and in every other country, appeals to the ignorance, that it 
may arouse the passions of the people. Persuade the people that there 
are but two classes in society—the rich and the poor—and you pro- 
te a revolution at once; you arm ay hg force against conventional 
right, and robbery takes the place of law. Jacobinical agents from 
Paris came down amongst the workmen, urged them to combine for a 
rise of wages, and formed a list of prices, below which no man was to 
be suffered to work. The fabricants, or master manufacturers, unable 
to resist, yet unable to employ them at rates ruinous to themselves, 
were finally compelled to stop all orders; and the weavers, thrown on 
their own resources, had no alternative but to starve in their own 
homes, or be shot in insurrection ;—they took the latter alternative. 


The Barrister. The Lyonnese insurrection of 1831 was the most san- 
guinary public disturbance that has occurred in France since the days 
of Robespierre. The insurrection of Paris, the three days of July, were 
comparatively trifling to it in point of violence, slaughter, and perse- 
verance. At seven on Monday morning, November the 2]st, the 
weavers in La Croix Rousse hoisted the black standard, inscribed with 
the theatrical motto, Vivre en travaillant, ou mourir en combatant ! 
(to live working, or die fighting ;) they raised barricades; cut the 
pieces of silk from the looms of the weavers who still warked ; forced 
the men away with them; and, with two pieces of cannon belonging to 
the national guard, ammunition, and muskets, they openly orn. Bry 
defiance to the government. Monsieur Dumolart, the prefect, and 
General Ordonneau had the hardihood to attempt to negotiate with 
them. They were instantly made prisoners; their lives were threatened ; 
and they were kept as hostages. The troops now were set in motion ; 
but they consisted of only two regiments of the line, a regiment of dra- 
goons, and some artillery. General Roguet, the commandant, was an 
old man, suffering under excruciating pains, and unable to mount his 
horse ; but he was a gallant and intelligent officer, and he ordered 
himself to be carried from his bed to the Hotel de Ville. A succession 
of attacks now commenced on the insurgents; but they were four 
thousand strong ; had possession of a remarkably difficult town; and 
firing everywhere under cover, they repulsed the soldiery. The National 
Guard of fifteen thousand men had shrunk from the parade, and but 
twelve hundred could be mustered. The result of three days’ fighting 
was, that General Roguet, at the request of the civil authorities, deter- 
mined to’carry the troops out of Lyons, and had to sustain a sharp com- 
bat to be enabled to make good his retreat. The weavers were now 
masters of the city; but from that moment they were at a loss what to 
do. A vast quantity of property had been destroyed ; several hundred 
lives had been lost; great atrocities had been committed; and yet the 
victorious insurgents were as near starving as ever. The triumphant 
mob now found that they had fought for nothing. They retired from the 
streets and public places, and left the city once more to the regular 
authorities. e troops had been but four days gone when the General 
received a deputation from the city to return; but he waited until the 
arrival of the Duke of Orleans and Marshal Soult, who, on the 3rd of 
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December, entered the city at the head of a strong body of troops, and 
finished the insurrection. ‘“ And such,” says the French narrator, Mons 
sieur Monfalcon, “was the winding-up of the working-man’s victory. 
A great deal of blood was shed; French soldiers received their death ; 
the first manufacturing city of France was a prey to the most fri htful 
disorder; and for what end? Has the condition of the workin 

been improved? Have they succeeded in forcing their enpleines to 
adopt the tariff? No! Trade can flourish only where no blow is 
aimed at the liberty of its transactions. The brutal employment of 
force, to resolve questions of trade and industry, ‘is equally absurd and 
criminal, whether it proceed from the working-man, his employer, or 
the government.” 


The Colonel. But the spirit of revolution always exists in France, as 
the spirit of the plague always exists in Turkey. The “ Society of the 
Rights of Man” soon sent down the agents of republicanism from Paris. 
The Saint Simonians preached the distribution of property; rival revo- 
lutionary newspapers were set up by the various factions ; the workmen 
had a newspaper of their own, and its doctrines were, “ A Revolution 
and a Republic,”’ and its instruments’ for both, ignorance and libel. 
“ Lyons,” says the narrator, “ during the thirty months from the in- 
surrection in November, 1831, to the insurrection in April, 1834, never 
enjoyed half the number of days of tranquillity.” 


The Rector. The consequence must have been foreseen. The men 
of the loom could not at once work and legislate, earn their dinners and 
settle the state. Of course, when the patriots of the street have nothing 
else to do, they make governments. The Lyonnese operatives rose in 
a body on the 9th of April, 1834. They were so satisfied of managing 
France, that they did not condescend to conceal their design, their 
object, or even their day. They were now even more elevated in their 
own idea by the elevation of their purpose. Before, they had rebelled 
for a rise in wages, they now rebelled for a subversion of the throne: 
it was then for bread—an object for which a man fights willingly, but 
without much sense of figuring in history; it was now for a republic— 
an object which ensures @ man’s fame, whether he mount a president- 
ship, or die on a scaffold. 


The Rector. Toa Frenchman, whether he wore a leather-apron or a 
gilt sabre-tache, the temptation was palpably irresistible. Republicanism 
—of which not one man in every five hundred knew but that it meant 
absolute monarchy, or could guess the difference between a dictator and 
a drummer of the National Guard—was the spell, the universal charm, 
the brother-bond that brought the unfortunate into the streets, pike and 
pistol in hand, to be blown up and cut down by the howitzers, rockets, 
bayonets, and sabres of the king’s troops. Of all things the most melan- 
choly is civil commotion. The result was inevitable, when the regular 
force was numerous, perfectly prepared, and properly directed. The 
barricades were forced; the fortified houses were blown open with 
petards; streets were set on fire; the defenders of the houses were 
bayonetted without the possibility of escape ; and, in spite of the black 
flag waved by the insurgents from the church-steeples and the ringing 
of the tocsin from morning till night, the troops gradually drove the 
unhappy rebels from street to street, until, after siz days of blood, 
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burning, and robbery, with every horror of a city taken by storm— 
streets laid in ashes, property of all kinds pillaged, the lives of several 
of the chief manufacturers and most estimable men of the city lost in 
the attempt to bring back the rioters to order—with a multitude stabbed 
and mutilaied for life, the dreadful scene closed, as the grave shuts 
upon the corpse. The warning deserves to be long remembered, 


The Barrister. The age of Petrarch is not likely to be revived among 
us. His sentiments, his abstractions, and his sonnets are equally un- 
suited to our national tastes; but there must have been some peculiar 
excellence in the style which captivated all the south of Europe, formed 
a school of feeling, propagated a style of poetry, and made the hermit of 
Vaucluse famous through four hundred years. Yet even the reluctant 
language of England can be shaped occasionally to the smoothness of 
the sonnet; and the little volume lately published by Mr. Moxon shows 
what can still be done by graceful thought, harmonious measure, and 
cloquent language. The subject of the Sonnet which I quote is the 
most common material of description,—the village evening, the moon, 
and the nightingale; yet the poet has placed them in a new point of 
view, and out of the whole fashioned an extremely pretty poem. 


SONNET. 

“The moon is sailing through the calm blue sky, 
The village clock the knell of night hath rung, 
While o’er these solitudes hath Silence flung 
Her magic awe. No stream now murmurs by ; 
The west wind sleeps within his hollow cell ; 
E’en Philomel hath her sweet song deferr’d : 
One, only one foreboding voice is bead, 

Which doth within the wanderer’s bosom dwell, 
Dark visions now obscure the path I tread ; 
Methinks the earth seems but a mighty tomb, 
And those who listless sleep, the peaceful dead, 
Destined no more to rise in cheerful bloom ; 
While yonder moon, sole mourner left to weep, 
Doth o'er a shrouded world sad vigil keep.” 


The Rector, Another Sonnet treats a simple and common subject, not 
less to my taste. It is on the feelings with which we return in advanced 
life to the scenes of childhood. Of all subjects this offers the strongest 
temptation to common-place ; yet Mr. Moxon has treated it with novelty 
and nature. He might have furnished himself with all the forlorn 
follies of a hundred predecessors ; and talked of restored feelings and 
infant delights, the sports of the village-green, and the feasts of the 
village-garden. He is content with giving us that feeling which is, of all 
others, the most likely to impress on the mature mind the gentle melan- 
choly of that retrospect which everywhere is bounded by the tomb. 


SONNET. 

“Why doth the tear, my soul, unbidden start 
At sight of these, my long-lost native hills, 
Girt with bright landscapes and encircling rills, 
That used a different solace to impart? 
What mean the sobs that this full heart oppress, 
That whilom leapt for joy their sides to gain, 
When, like the playful colt, my feet would strain 
To climb their deows heights, and, gaining, bless 
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Their airy summit? What portend these tears ? 
The meads are clothed in beauty as before; 

But my companions, ye are here no more, 

With whom I spent that youth, those happy years ; 
Nor can I now on Hope's wild pinions soar, 

But must through dreary scenes my paths explore.” 

The Doctor. The poet has, unquestionably, struck upon the true 
chord that makes the heart vibrate at the scenes of early life. T have 
no toleration for the sickly describers who make trees and chimneys 
the objects of feeling. All is association. No man can love a tree, 
however decayed, or a cottage, however dilapidated. The slope on 
which he lay to watch the setting sun fifty years before can have no more 
actual interest for him than for the cows who graze upon it; and the 
landscape which met the eye of the boy, “creeping unwillingly to 
school,’? has no more real captivation in its rivers, trees, cottages, or 
steeples, for the man than for the child. That the mind often fixes 
with deep delight on scenery, and that the eye fills with unconscious 
tears at the sight, is still true; but the whole source of the delight, 
beyond the mere pleasure in forms and colours, arises from the human 
recollections mingled with the view. The field where we walked with 
companions long since scattered through the world, or dead ; the spot 
consecrated by a passion always the noblest in the noblest minds, and 
which, in most minds, leaves an impression never to be forgotten; the 
roof under which we sat with the parent or the friend; those are the 
epells which make the rudest landscape enchanted ground, and destitute 
of which the loveliest landscape is mere earth and water. 


The Barrister. Alison’s Essay on the subject is the work of an elegant 
mind. But it is extravagant. His theory is pushed too far. He holds, that 
all architectural beauty is the result of association ; that, for instance, the 
beauty of Grecian architecture to our eyes results from its being Grecian, 
and, as such, connected with the annals of the most brilliant ofall nations, 
Gothic architecture thus owes its solemn and picturesque impressions to 
the memory of the monastic life, the magnificence, the mortifications, 
the ceremonial pomp, and the romantic seclusion of the cloister. But 
the theory fails to account for the original choice of those bag. for 
their popular influence before they were the subjects of popular recol- 
lections ; for the sentiment which the architect evidently had in view 
in the construction of the palace and the temple. 


The Colonel. Why should there be any doubt mn a question which 
is to be answered by every man’s experience? The ear has a percep- 
tion of discords and harmonies, or sounds repulsive and pleasing, from 
the earliest infancy. The taste recognizes the distinction between 
sweet and bitter from the earliest infancy. Why should not the “yes 
like them, have its original distinction of beauty and deformity? Its 
powers of expressing the distinction may be more tardy, or its sense of 
the difference of forms may be more easily modified. But why should 
instinct explain the difference in the one case, and association be re- 
quired to expluin it in another? The fact is, that the eye has an origi- 
nal sense of beauty, just as the tongue has an original sense of sweet- 
ness. Association may change the sense, as children may learn to love 
sours and spices, or men love tobacco; but the orignal power was the 
same, 
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The Rector. “The Life of John Thelwall.” This volume, nominally 
edited by the widow of its hero, is acknowledged to have undergone the 
revision of Dr. Shepherd, the master of an academy near Liverpool. 
The vivacity of the Doctor's notions on party matters is notorious in his 
neighbourhood, and we can imagine the ardour with which he would 
have thrown by all other tasks to commemorate the renown of John 
Thelwall. 


The Doctor. The little family sketch which opens the volume is 
curious, if it were only from its evidence of that family fatality by which 
Thelwall seemed to be all his life attempting to run his head against 
the law. His grandfather, a hundred years ago, a surgeon on board of 
a king’s ship captured in an engagement with a Spanish man-of-war, 
was evidently charged with desertion, which the biographer qualifies by 
saying that he had accepted the office of surgeon’s mate, and “ was 
guilty of curing the enemies’ wounds.”” His small estate was forfeited 
hy this grave offence ; and, on his death, the misfortune did not end, for 
his widow's second husband embezzled the funded property left behind, 
and her son thus began the world without property either landed or 
personal. This son, too, afterwards a silk-mercerin King-street, had only 
begun to thrive, when he was cut off in his 42nd year, leaving a nuncu- 
pative will, or verbal direction on his death-bed, for the disposal of his 
property. He directed the stock and business to be sold, the proceeds 
to be placed in the public funds, and the interest to be applied to the 
sustenance of the widow and children. But the ill-luck of the family 
predominated; this sensible disposal was negatived. The business 
was pronounced too lucrative to be relinquished. The widow and her 
elder son took the management, and in five years the whole establish- 
ment was bankrupt. There is nothing novel in this career, and it is, 
therefore, the more valuable as a warning. 


The Barrister. It is remarkable how often boys of sickly frames con- 
tract a half-mad passion for desultory literature. Thelwall’s feeble 
frame, which probably prevented him from following some vigorous and 
profitable career, was still more exhausted by his passion for reading 
all and everything—a passion which may be regarded on the same scale 
_ of advantage to the anderetanding, as swallowing all the unripe fruit in 
the country might be to the human stomach. It soon transpired in an 
utter distate for all regular occupation, and a determination to go on the 
stage ; for which profession he was furnished with the rather sinister 
qualities of a remarkably meagre figure, below the middle size, a pair 
of asthmatic lungs, and, as the immediate preparative, an inflammation 
of the pleura. He wrote to Colman, obtained an interview, obtained the 
manager's unwelcome advice, and having received the first blow to his 
a fame, made a sudden professional plunge, and became a 
tailor. 

The Colonet. Yet it is interesting to be told, for the benefit of the 
trade, how even a tailor may fabricate himself into an author. Thelwall 
~ in @ cottage at Walcot-place, Lambeth, then one of the ruralities 
of London. To cultivate his mind on the way, he carried a wax-light 
in his pocket by which he read along the road. If the climate of Eng- 
land was what it is now, the opportunities for using this novel kind of 
public illumination must have been few, or the wind and the watchmen 
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must have been peculiarly propitious to rising genius. But all were 
not equally tender. One night, near the witching hour, as Thelwall 
was going homewards, with his light in one hand and his book in the 
other, some enemy to philosophy and the march of intellect knocked 
him down and robbed him. For the accuracy and completeness of which 
operation the thief was indebted to the taper, to which probably he was 
x indebted for the original discovery of his prey. This lesson was 
one of such practical impression that it may be presumed to have 
cured him of studying on the highway. But he was still to read, to 
throw off every regular pursuit, and to fling from him far the chance of 
making a tailor. One evening he suddenly started from this profitable 
prospect, and insisted on his instant release. His master, probably not 
thinking him likely to prove a rival to the Stultzes and Nugees, was of 
his mind, and the connexion was at an end between the man of the 
thimble and the indignant philosopher. He next thought of painting, 
and old West, the American, always gossiping and always kind, gave 
him the good, but not very easy advice, to enter himself at the School 
of the Academy, copy casts, imitate no one, and conjoin the excellencies 
of all. But in every instance where a settled pursuit was marked out, 
Thelwall seems to have discovered a natural ay PLT of thinking 
any further on the subject. In fact, it is quite clear, that he was made 
for an enlightener of the age, a corrector of public abuses, and a dis- 
coverer of the philosopher’s stone; and for nothing else in the wide 
world. 


The Rector. Yet after years could teach this salient personage a lesson, 
which he has left on record for the benefit of other aspiring philosophers 
of the cellar and shopboard, in an inquiry, or essay, ** Why the rare 
and accidental advantages of superior education and learning do not 
generally produce in the humbler walks of life the supposed concomi- 
tant privileges of moral and exterior deportment or of phraseology ?”’ 


“ The reasons are obvious,” says Thelwall; “ those conscious of superior 
endowments submit with impatience to any task which they perceive to be 
common only to those who, in such respects, are infinitely below them. 
They submit only when the stings of necessity compel them. On the other 
hand, they are courted and flattered by such around them as are capable of 
discerning their superiority, and are perpetually drawn into pleasure and 
intemperance by those who are willing to trust them for the sake of their 
company and conversation.” 

All this has the stamp of experience, and is of singular importance in 
a day when the charlatanry of France is looking for imitators in England, 
But Thelwall, a trifler by nature, and a philosopher only by trade, wholly 
mistakes the cure. “ He conceives that the poo Sa. Fr of know- 
ledge,”? for such is the mystery, would have the effect of rectifying the 
moral conduct and the physical deportment of the pie classes ; 
referring to the good conduct of the Scottish peasantry for evidence. 

But until we see that the man who must labour twelve hours a day 
for his bread will have leisure, or inclination, or opportunity, to cultivate 
science either mathematical, moral, or political—till we see that on any 
possible subject he can have any but the shallowest possible knowledge, 
—and till we see that there is any necessary connexion between know- 
ing the mechanism of a steam-engine or the laws of falling bodies, and 
the discipline of the heart, we may spare our lamentations over the 
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tardy progress of science among the day-labourers, and, perhaps. still 
4 severely worked, manufacturers of England. The case of the 
Scottish peasantry is mistaken. They have a more secure principle of 
order than the knowledge of decimal fractions, or the profundities of 
political are y They have been taught Christianity; they read the 
Scriptures; and thus, though they may have never scen a galvanized 
frog, or listened to an itinerant haranguer on the competence of every 
man to govern himself and every body else, they are comparatively a 
quiet, industrious, and happy people. 


The Barrister. Thelwall was again to prove the unfitness’ of a genius 
for any regular way of earning his bread. After having’a second time 
forsworn the tailor, a relative put him into a solicitor’s office. There 
he lingered out three years and a half, a prodigious period for his loco- 
motive ao but which he seems to have neutralized as much 
as ible by studying, as the biographer names it, “ the poets and 

lesighere more than cases and reports, precedents and legal plead- 
ings.” But those things must be done, if men are to live by the pro- 
fession. And those things his taste revolted from doing. The restless 
tailor, therefore, became the unprofitable clerk, “ His distaste for the 
drudgery of servitude and the manual labour of copying the trash of an 
office ” were too potent for his feelings, and he took to chance and the 
world once more. .The biographer adds, that his sense of the crooked- 
ness or cruelty of the trade was added to his sickening of solicitorship, 
and tells astory in which he shrank from serving a writ. All this is ex- 
travagant. Law is essential to all civilized society: if law is to exist, it 
must be administered, and if administered, it must be by men, until 
we can enlist angels in the duties of the courts. If a lawyer conduct 
his duties in the spirit of fraud, of harshness, or illegality, he is a 
criminal ; but his personal criminality is not, therefore, to disgrace the 
profession. Yet one of the stories which Thelwall himself repeated in 
his lectures at the Mechanics’ Institute was evidence that heartlessness, 
at least, was no necessary part of the lawyer’s character :— 

“ A client calling upon Impey, the well-known solicitor, in whose office 
Thelwall served, said that he wished to have a writ issued immediately 
ogainsta debtor for 40/. ‘The fellow called on me,’ said he, * about an 
hour ago, and told me, that, as he was going out of town to-morrow or the 
next day, he could now pay me only 20/. of the debt. I want you, therefore, 
to arrest him at once for the other 20/.’ Impey’s countenance began to 
work, but, repressing his indignation, he quietly asked, ‘If the man were 
wor? * Poor! oh, to be sure! I should not arrest him if he were not.’ 

mpey, who was a humane man, could no longer control his anger at the 
heartlessness of his client, but pouring out a string of epithets, ran on thus 
—* You raseal! what do you take me for? You eommdiel | what, arrest a 
poor man on the very day he has paid you 20/, and that the half of his 
debt! Out of my house, sirrah, and never let me see that face again. Out, 
Isay! At the same time, the vehemence with which he jumped upon bis 
legs overthrew one of the office stools, and the apparent rage he was in, the 
clatter of the furniture, and the haste with which Impey attempted to re- 


place it, so frightened the unhappy client, that, snatching up his hat, he 
made but one step to the door, and was out of sight in an instant.” 


The Colonel. The natural fate of all men in London who are too 
clever, too idle, and too vain, for any of the regular ways of life, is to 
turn to authorship; a noble pursuit in proper hands, but a dismal post- 
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ponement of the evil day in the hands of nine hundred and ninety-nine 
of the incapables who hazard the experiment. Thelwall turned author 
without remorse, filled his hands with all the weeds of literature, took 
upon his feeble shoulders the whole pedlar’s pack of the vagrant muses, 
and was at once a song writer, a dramatist, acritic, an orator at debating 
clubs, and a maker of romances. In this career he must have been soon 
starved by his profits, or gone mad by his labours. But an event oc- 
curred, which, next to being born, is the most influential occurrence in 
every man’s life; he fell in love in a country excursion, and married. 
From this moment he aspired to me ay) objects. Men like him sup- 
pose themselves to be especially made for politicians. A prudent man 
will be cautious of embroiling the public, because he knows its hazard ; 
an honest man, because he knows its criminality; a wise man, because 
he knows his own ignorance; a pious man, because he knows the 
infirmity of human passions ; a man of feeling, because he knows the 
atrocities of unbridled human nature. But the rash, the empty, the 
ignorant, and the vain are the ready-made luminaries of kings, Par- 
liaments, and people. 


The Barrister. For the instance of Thelwall, we have but one of a 
class; an) individual whose whole career had showed that he was 
utterly incapable of conducting even his own trivial concerns, takes the 
charge of advising the State; an obscure artificer, too giddy to apply 
himself to any regular means of making his bread, assumes the task of 
regulating the Government; a child in scholarship, knowledge of life, 
and intercourse with manlier mankind, takes the desperate pen in his 
hand, dashes into politics, and daubed with newspaper ink, stands forth 
as the hero of national renovation. 


The Rector. The times were propitious to Thelwall’s desire of dis- 
tinction. He was determined to be either a public character, or to be 
hanged. He was very near attaining the latter object. From a lecturer 
on politics, he became an active member of the two rebel societies, the 
Constitutional, and the Corresponding. Their proposal was to renovate 
the State on the principle of the French Convention. Thus they 
would have established the Monarchy by turning it into a Republic, 
purified the peerage by extinguishing it, and invigorated the Church 
by destroying the Establishment. Some of them, too, would have gone 
the length of exhibiting their respect for the King’s authority by 
—s its possessor to the scaffold. Among those, Horne Tooke was 
the oracle. 


“ Horne Tooke,” says Thelwall, “ was always a strenuous advocate for 
the decapitation party. During the trial of the French King, he would 
exultingly maintain the certainty of his doom, and as exultingly exclaim, 
that if the Convention did not take Louis's head, the populace of Paris would 
take theirs. He was for having kings, but for cutting off the head of one 
of them every fifty or a hundred years, Those sentiments I heard from 
him repeatedly. On one occasion, when he had been running on at this rate, 
greatly to the annoyance of Tom Paine, the latter broke silence with the 
exclamation of — ne 

“* Ah, Tooke, you are a true Royalist, you love blood.’” , 


On another occasion, 
“* Citizen,’ said Tooke to Thelwall, ‘I am too old to rebel, I am too gouty 
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to rebel, but if the people choose to rebel, I will sit in my easy chair, and 
pray for their success.’ 


Thelwall was tried on a charge of high treason, was drawn home 
by the populace, and left at the door of his house in Beaufort Build- 
ings, with a Jesson of political hazard, that an to have supplied him 
with political wisdom for the remainder of his existence. Another 
volume may give us further details. 


The Doctor. Foreigners boast of their civilization, yet while the 

reward the merely decorative arts of life, they suffer the noblest of al 
fessions to starve. The three great professions of society are those of the 

hysician, the Lawyer, and the Priest: but in all foreign countries the 
are miserably supported. The majority of the continental priesthood, 
notwithstanding the opulence which is supposed to belong to the 
Church, have scarcely an income on which an English tinker could 
live; the lawyer is scarcely able to subsist ; and the physician is forced 
to combine together all the branches of his profession to keep his soul 
within his body. It is to the honour of England, that those great pro- 
fessions receive public remuneration more adequate to their deserts. 
The result is, that in no country of the earth have these three sciences 
obtained such perfection. Medicine frequently founds an estate; the- 
ology leads many an humble man inte the highest rank of public life ; 
the peerage and law are the broadest avenue to all the honours and 
emoluments of the State. 

The ‘ Life of Sir Edward Coke,’ which has ai appeared, fur- 
nishes the narrative of a long succession of opulence and honours, 
beginning in an obscure closet of the Inner hawk: 


The Barrister. Coke was memorable for one faculty, without which, 
though individuals at the bar have attained office, none have attained 
eminence,—intensity of application. He generally rose at three in the 
morning, and studied all | The court seldom sat later than noon, 
and thus he had leisure to acquire his extraordinary learning. But his 
eminence is not to be fairly ascertained but by contrast with the men of 
his day. He had some of the most powerful minds of the most power- 
ful period of the English intellect to contend with; Plowden, the well- 
known author of the “ Commentaries ;”? Lord Bacon, the first of phi- 
losophers ; Egerton, the most fortunate of all Chancellors; Sir George 
Coke, the great judge, whose judgment on Hampden’s trial was the 
key-stone of the liberties of England. Those were his rivals in the 
field of legal learning, and those were the men to whom his learning 
was as that of an oracle. 


The Rector, | find in the great lawyers of that period a grandeur of 
tone belonging to no other. The lofty character of the time, of the 
struggles of England, and of the illustrious woman who sat upon the 
throne, stamped a character of breadth and boldness upon the general 
language of the nation. Sir George Crooke, even so far down as the 
reign of Charles, utters the noble accents of the days of Elizabeth. 
There are parts of his decision on the famous case of Ship Money like 
the sound of a trumpet. Some of the judges had shrunk from giving 
a verdict against the will of the Monarch. Crooke, though on the 
verge of the graye, (he was then seventy-nine,) loftily pronounced— 
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“ Judgment is of the Lord. The hearts of men, and also their judg- 
ments, are in the hands of God, and when judgment is once passed we have 
done, For my own part, I know we cannot doin this case as we would ; 
but we must satisfy ourselves, our consciences, and our understandings ; and 
in this case we are to give counsel to the King, according to our oaths, 
whether the charge is true or not. If legal, the subject ought not to ecom- 
ere if not legal, then #¢ ts not in the King's power thus to charge the 
subject.” 

The Doctor. Great characters seem to have sprung up spontaneously 
in those memorable days, and the general lustre was so bright, that 
some of them have been lost to posterity in the national blaze, Thus 
has passed away the fame of Lord Ellesmere—a man who would have 
distinguished himself in any other age, who was twelve years Chan- 
cellor, a minister of James, a friend of Essex, in all the difficulties of 
those complicated relations, advancing from honour to honour, and, in 
all his advance, retaining the feelings of a generous mind, the dignity 
of a manly character, and the virtue of a Christian. The ngs etter 
to him on the occasion of his last illness showed how powerful an in- 
fluence his character must have had even on the wayward and eccentric 
mind of James. The letter is almost eloquent through the mere force 
of personal feeling :— 


“ The letter I wrote,” says the king, “ the last year unto you, proved so 
good a cordial for your health, that I am thereby encouraged to do the like 
at this time, and as I both hope and pray, with the like success. 

“ The greatness of your place, and the ability which God has given you 
to discharge it, to the honour of your God, and the great benefit of the 
commonwealth, are causes sufficient to stir you up to be careful of your 
own health, even to fight against disease as far as you can; but when you 
shall remember how ill I may want you, and what miss your master shall 
have of you, I hope the reason will be predominant to make you not only 
strive with, but conquer your disease, not for your own sake, but for his, of 
whom you may promise yourself as much love and hearty affection as 
might be expected from so thankful and kind a master, to so honest and 
worthingly deserving a servant.” 

The Chancellor died ; but on his death-bed the Lord Buckingham 
and Sir Francis Bacon announced to him that the King had granted 
him a pension of three thousand pounds a-year, and that he was to be 
made Earl of Bridgewater. But he felt that he was dying, though he 
gratefully thanked the King for his favour, He added, pathetically, 
‘* These things are now to me but vanities.” He died the same day at 
York House, in the 77th year of his age. Still James did not forget 
him ; he created his son Earl of Bridgewater, from whom the present 
noble family of that name are lineally descended ; and he especially 
patronized Egerton’s chaplain, Williams, who suddenly rose nearly as 
high as patronage could raise him, being Archbishop of York and 
Keeper of the Great Seal. 


The Barrister. Coke’s most distinguished career was in the reign of 
James I., and the most distinguished point in that career was his pro- 
secution as Attorney-General of the conspirators of the Gunpowder plot ; 
perhaps the most horrid, unprincipled, and comprehensive attempt at 
murder recorded in all history. On this subject his biographer speaks 
with great truth and force. 7 


“ This case, the blackest perhaps that ever came into a court of justice, 
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was admirably ma by Coke. He spoke at great length; but in an 
undefended cause. Time has hardly rendered this plot less appalling. It 
was marked by circumstances of atrocity which are a disgrace to human 
nature. It demonstrated that no zeal is so unpitying as that of a bad re- 
ligion. no crime too horrid, if by such the glory of God is pretended to be 
served,” 


The Colonel. Coke was no orator, and yet the greatness of thé sub- 
ject gave him a vigour of language equal in its effects to eloquence. 


“ As the powder treason,” said he, “ is in itself prodigious and unnatural, 
so it is in its conception and birth most monstrous, as arising out of the dead 
ashes of former treasons—for it had three roots, all planted and watered by 
Jesuits and English Roman Catholics—that is to say, in England, in 
Flanders, and in Spain. Concerning those of the spirituality, it is falsely 
said that there is never a religious man in this action, for I never yet knew 
a treason without a Romish priest ; but in this there are very many Jesuits 
who are known to have dealt and past through the whole action: three of 
them are, Henry Garnet, the superintendent of the Jesuits; Father Cress- 
well, Jesuit in Spain; and Father Baldwin, Jesuit in Flanders, parsons at 
Rome, &e.; so that the principal offenders are the seducing Jesuits—men 
that use the reverence of religion, yea, even the most sacred and blessed 
name, as a mantle to cover their impiety, blasphemy, rebellion, and treason, 
and all manner of wickedness, The oath which they solemnly and severally 
took is in form as follows :—' You shall swear by the blessed Trinity, and: by 
the sacrament you now purpose to receive, never to disclose directly or in- 
directly, by word or circumstance, the matter which shall be proposed to you 
to keep secret, nor desist from the execution thereof until the rest shall give 
you leave.” 


The Rector, Coke’s peroration is powerfully descriptive of that 
dreadful design :— 


“ I tremble,” he exclaimed, ‘* even to think of it—miserable desolation ! 
No king—no queen —no prince—no issue male—no councillors of state— 
no nobility—no bishops—no judges—barbarous, and more than Scythian or 
Thracian cruelty! No mantle of holiness can cover it—no pretence of re- 
ligion can excuse it—no shadow of good intention can extenuate it! God 
and heaven condemn it—man and earth detest it- the offenders themselves 
were ashamed of it—even wicked people exclaim against it—and the souls 
of all true Christians abhor it! Miserable and sudden had their ends been 
who should have died in that flery tempest and storm of gunpowder, but 
more miserable had they been which had escaped !” 


The work does honour to the intelligence, the principles, and the 
literature of its author, It must belong to the library of every man 
who desires to have an intimate knowledge of one of the most memorable 
minds of the “ intellectual age” of England. 








